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CHAPTER ONE 


NOTES ON JOURNALISM, 
TECHNOLOGY & CHANGE 


UNDERWOOU SIAKLAKU 


T HE RUNNING JOKE IN New York, the former media crossroads of 
the world, used to be “The Emperor has no clothes.” Everyone in 
news back then was simply trying to survive. We knew we were living in a 
bubble. We just hoped it would burst tomorrow, not today. The current 
joke, a quarter of the way into the 21st century, focuses on the proverbial 
frog in a pot of boiling water. Frogs are cold-blooded, so they can’t feel 
the rising temperature that will soon cook them to death. That piece of 
gallows humor is only partly a reference to climate change. Its real message 
is that right now everything seems to be falling apart. To paraphrase Yeates 
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writing in the 1930s, once again, it seems that the center cannot hold. We 
nevertheless try to get through each day because the alternatives are, to say 
the least, limited. The running joke in the news business is that contempo- 
rary journalists are like the metaphorical Inuit, who finds himself jumping 
from ice floe to ice floe during global warming. The landing spots keep 
getting smaller and smaller. 


As observers on the cutting edge of history, many of today’s journalists 
appear surprised at the traumatic changes that are shaking their industry. 
They shouldn’t be. Technology has been shape-shifting news coverage 
since the beginning of the last century. Journalism is not really dying, 
it’s just momentarily comatose while starving itself into what looks like 
a bad case of involuntary financial anorexia. In case we didn’t notice, the 
platforms by which we communicate are shifting at light speed. 


What is different is the accelerating pace of the changes that are shaking the 
industry. Disruption existed before, but back then you had more time to 
absorb the shock and grab a lifeline during the transition. 


As far as journalism goes, the demon driving out the old has always been 
technology. The printing press put an end to illuminated manuscripts 
and the calligraphy that made each document a unique masterpiece. The 
growth of Hollywood and cinema threatened the theater. Sound movies 
replaced silent films. Color replaced black and white. Photography re- 
placed ink engravings. Radio proved more effective at delivering breaking 
news coverage than traditional newspapers, and television consigned radio 
to the basement. Cable TV threatened broadcast TV, and social media and 
video-on-demand threaten cable. Cassette tapes came and went. Compact 
Disks looked promising but only lasted a few years before being replaced 
by media streaming online. 


The problem with the current rapidly evolving technology is that while 
the time given to master new systems gets increasingly briefer, the learning 
curve is not only complicated, it is endless. Technology defines the limits, 
but what journalists are supposed to care about is not the platform but the 
message, and more specifically the soul of a society that tries to function 
despite the fact that the rules are constantly changing. At least that is 
how I looked at it. The main draw of journalism for me was never to 
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see my name in print or to make a great deal of money. It was always 
about the access it offered. Being a journalist is roughly equivalent to 
being a graduate student for life. Working for a major publication was 
similar to being a sentinel at the gates of history. You bore witness and to a 
certain extent validated or dismissed stories that might otherwise have gone 
unreported and unnoticed. Ifa tree falls in a forest and there is no one there 
to hear its crash that fact is real, but not really part of human experience 
or consciousness. I had started reporting on the war in Vietnam. There 
was an interluide in Washington, DC, with the last days of the Watergate 
scandal, and then I was in Europe, working for NBC, ABC news, and then 
TiIME Magazine in Paris. 


I particularly liked the randomness and spontaneity of the secondary as- 
signments that I received during the dozen years that I worked for TIME. 
Part of the charm was the unexpected nature of each assignment. Hardly 
anyone in the US took France, much less Paris, seriously at the time. I be- 
gan to notice, nevertheless, that a surprising amount of scientific research 
and major breakthroughs were occurring almost unnoticed in France. 
Until the early 20th century, France and Britain were roughly equal in 
developing major scientific breakthroughs. The US excelled mostly in de- 
veloping applications that relied on the basic science coming from Europe. 
When I arrived in France, Europe was beginning to reassert itself. From 
the Paris bureau, I was assigned to cover the nuclear accelerator in Geneva 
that would eventually grow into the Large Hadron Collider, which finally 
confirmed the existence of Higgs Bosun, the “God particle” which occurs 
during the split-second transformation of energy into matter. TIME not 
only offered the chance to cover these events, but it also provided an excuse 
for talking with the principal players on an intimate basis for extended 
periods of time. They clearly wanted the larger public to understand the 
significance of what they were doing, and to accomplish that, they were 
forced to make me understand as well. The best journalists, as I saw it, 
should be nearly invisible, simple conduits from the genius originators of 
breakthrough ideas to the public at large. I tried to do my best. Whether 
the public appreciated the final result or simply ignored it, did not really 
matter that much. The fact is that I learned and grew along the way and 
the education provided is, at least in my mind, priceless. I was not simply 
reading about history, I was living it. While most academic research had 
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gone into hyperspecialization, I was interested in the general overview, how 
it all fit together, how to connect the dots. History, I realized, rounds off 
the corners of reality and presents a pre-digested version of what happened, 
skipping over most of the twists and turns. Journalism, in contrast, con- 
sists of a snapshot of a moment in time. Reading old articles can be like 
stepping into a time machine. The limits of reporting in real-time provide 
the texture of the moment. History recounts the past. Journalism deals 
with what is happening now, even if the now is sometime in the past. “This 
is how we understood it back then when we really didn’t know as much as 
we do now.’ 


So, where does the common book fit into all of this? Anthony Burgess, the 
author of A Clockwork Orange, fretted that in the future, future popula- 
tions would probably forget how to read. If that were true, reading would 
very likely have ended its evolution at some point during the last 4,000 years 
of human history. According to some surveys, roughly 60% of American 
males say they no longer read books. 


Was the percentage who read books that mattered any greater in the past? 
A more pertinent question is whether the size of the population interested 
in the classics really matters to society at large. When I was in the army, 
I briefly taught computer electronics to a selection of new recruits. The 
system required at least a rudimentary understanding of the underlying 
fundamentals of number systems. The class had around 20 students, all 
unusually bright American Gls. A number of them had dropped out of 
high school, mostly because the system didn’t fit or speak to their specific 
situation. Even though they were all intelligent, it was clear that some 
of them wouldn’t or couldn’t make the effort to understand complex 
computer circuits. I went to the head of the school, intending to update 
the class status. “Most of these guys are not going to make it,” I said. “You 
don’t understand,” the director said. “We only need two or three. The trick 
is to find out who they are.” 


In answer to Burgess’ dire prediction, a sizeable segment of the population 
probably won’t read, but a smaller segment undoubtedly will. That may 
be enough to eventually move Homo Sapiens forward, or at least to justify 
their classification as a species. The geographer, Jared Diamond, pointed 
out that the ability to read and write provided humans with concrete 
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knowledge of what happened in the generations before they were born and 
that proved to bea crucial factor in their survival. 


As it happens, the opposite of Burgess’ prediction has proven to be the 
winner. One explanation is that reading the printed word is the most 
effective way to absorb vast amounts of information in a limited time span. 
The key insight into the changes affecting publishing may be Nicholas 
Negroponte’s observation that the book can be seen either as the collection 
of concepts and ideas that it encompasses or as the atoms that constitute its 
material existence. Negroponte effectively liberated the book conceptually 
from the limitations of the codex. Technology has done the rest. The main 
difference between a classic hardback copy and an e-book is that the latter 
can be transmitted anywhere at the speed of light, or electrons, and it can 
be stored indefinitely without having to worry about space or acid paper 
disintegrating after 20 years. 


A key innovation introduced by the Internet, in fact, is Brewster Kahle’s 
“Internet Archive,” (archive.org) a collection of a million-and-a-half books 
that have been photographed and converted into PDF files. On an Apple 
iPad, with its high-resolution screen, these books are as easy to read as any 
book printed on paper. The revolutionary change is that it is now possible 
to store a thousand or more books on a simple USB flash drive or amemory 
card that can be slotted into your iPhone. 


Kahle’s project constitutes the new Library of Alexandria. It achieves what 
tech pioneer, Ted Nelson, attempted to do and failed with his Xanadu pro- 
ject, which is to copy all existing knowledge and make it available instantly 
to everyone. With the PDF and the Mobi e-book format, which was taken 
over by Amazon and marketed as Kindle, the book achieved an electronic 
format that can theoretically last forever. The cut-off point appears to have 
been somewhere in the late 1990s. nearly all books published since then are 
available in electronic format and are consequently positioned to survive 
the phenomenon of “pulping” in which publishers recycle the paper that 
went into printing a few months after a book was no longer a best-seller. 
Ironically, many of the books listed in Kahle’s free library were previously 
dumped or discarded by universities and public libraries. They live on in 
the archive, available to anyone who is interested. Using the archive, it’s 
also possible to have instant access to a dozen or more books that are related 
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to the one that you are currently reading. As long as anyone is interested, 
and even if they are not, the book is virtually immortal. 


So, are the codex, and its successor, the book, dead? I do not believe 
so—not for books that are worth reading and that contain ideas that are 
likely to stand the test of time. Books printed on paper retain certain 
advantages. Once printed, they are instantly accessible and easily trans- 
portable. A printed book requires no energy or technology to use. In 
contrast to the scrolls it replaced, it is relatively easy for the reader to skip 
to any page in the narrative. But more than that, a printed, bound book is 
the intellectual equivalent of a land mine. It may sit on a shelf, unnoticed, 
for years until a reader opens it, finds the ideas inside interesting, and is 
launched on a completely unexpected adventure. The cost is nominal. 
The rewards can be spectacular. A case in point: Leibniz observed casually 
during the mid-1600s that it would be possible to represent any number 
by referencing only to different states. In Leibniz’s case, you could arrange 
white balls and black balls to represent any number in a new system based 
on only two digits. That observation seemed only mildly interesting until 
the outbreak of World War II when Alan Turing was brought to Bletchley 
Park to work on decyphering Nazi codes. Resorting to the binary number 
system—ones and zeroes in place of black and white balls— Turing began 
imagining the shape of the digital computer which John Von Neumann 
and others turned into a functional apparatus. That shaped both the fu- 
ture of communications and the news business. Needless to say, Leibniz, 
Turing and Von Neumann counted themselves among the 40% who read 


books. 


None of that has much to do with the reporting and essays in this collec- 
tion, which is simply a random sampling of writing on an eclectic range of 
subjects. Or, then again... 


CHAPTER TWO 


ART, IDENTITY AND 
INVISIBILITY IN TEXAS 


T HE TITLE OF RALPH Ellison’s 1952 novel, The Invistble Man, refers 
to the refusal of many white Americans to acknowledge the Black 
Americans among us. Deborah Roberts’s current exhibition, “Pm,” at the 
Jones Contemporary Arts Center in Austin, Texas, takes Ellison’s insight 
substantially further. 


It’s not just a question of white Americans not seeing African Americans, 
Roberts contends; it is also a question of white America failing to un- 
derstand just what Black America is trying to communicate. The inability 
to understand can have fatal results, as evidenced by the growing number 
of incidents in which frightened white police officers shoot at imagined 
threats only to learn that they were never in any real danger. 


Deborah Roberts: The Duty of Disobedience 


The Roberts exhibition takes place just as Austin itself is going through 
rapid change. A sudden influx of multibillion-dollar corporations has 
made Austin one of the fastest-growing cities in America and sent real 
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estate prices soaring. Overheard conversations tend to be about the latest 
software. 


The Roberts exhibition is nevertheless particularly relevant at a time when 
much of the rest of the country is debating Black Lives Matter and the difh- 
culties in cross-cultural communication. Roberts’s work suggests that the 
treacherous path to lethal misunderstanding often begins in childhood. In 
her collage, 77s 1s who Tam, Roberts fixes fragments of old and young faces 
into an image of a young boy. The portrait symbolizes the more than two 
centuries in which Black bodies have been enslaved, abused, and forced to 
contend with the whims of white America. 
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In another large portrait, Cocka-doodle-do, a boy’s face is collaged with Ba- 
hamian American actor Sidney Poitier and an anonymous child. The effect 
is to fuse the child with the grown man he will later become. Roberts’s 
intention was to create a portrait composed of layered collective identities. 
The aggressive, macho stance shows the boy’s attempts to “pump himself 
up” facing an external challenge. 


The inspiration for this picture was the murder of Tamir Rice, a 
12-year-old boy shot and killed by a 26-year-old white police officer who 
opened fire within seconds of arriving on a street scene in Cleveland, OH. 


The police officer, Timothy Loehmann, claimed that the boy had threat- 
ened him with a plastic toy gun. In fact, the child, confronted by the much 
larger and more intimidating white man, may have simply been trying to 
appear equally imposing in a misunderstood gesture of self-defense. The 
red rooster on the boy’s shirt symbolizes the dangers to the Black commu- 
nity of “toxic masculinity.” The tragic killing was yet another example of 
the dangers that lie in cultural misunderstanding. 


The evil committed by the few makes cultural incomprehension in- 
evitable. That fact is emphasized in Roberts’s portraits Kings get their heads 
cut off (above) and The duty of disobedience (at the top of this article). In the 
second image, one girl wears a tank top with three running monkeys. Each 
monkey holds a red balloon. For white Americans the monkeys are cute 
drawings whose only intention is to appeal to small children. If you are 
Black, however, the images could easily refer to racial stereotypes frequent- 
ly hurled at African Americans. The words “POP! GOES THE WEASEL” 
on another shirt might be a reference to action comics and “pop culture,” 
but it could just as easily be an allusion to the sounds of gunfire. 
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"Cockadoodledoo” 
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"Kings Get their Heads Cut Off-" 
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"Unseen" and "When They Look Back" 


In the collage titled The unseen, Roberts contemplates the plight of young 
African American girls who not only have to contend with potential re- 
jection by white Americans but must also hold their own in Black society. 
When they look back (No. 2) shows a Black girl against a black background. 
Gold nail polish, the shape of clothing, and finally the girl’s posture emerge 
slowly from the darkness. Roberts is communicating the absence of Black 
girls from our national dialogue. These girls risk disappearing into the 
background. Roberts’s portrait restores their visibility. 


Despite the fact that Roberts, 59, was born and raised in Austin, the 
show which opened last January at the Contemporary Austin at the Jones 
Center marks the first time she has been recognized with a solo exhibition 
in her hometown. 


While the Deborah Roberts exhibition, which runs until August 15, is 
reason enough for visiting Austin, the Mexic-Arte Museum, just across 
the street from the Jones Center, offers an equally worthy exhibition 
composed of startlingly imaginative work by Mexican American artists, 
selected from 1,500 major paintings, etchings, and drawings collected by 
Juan Antonio Sandoval Jr., a former librarian at the University of Texas at 
EI Paso. 
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Sandoval, who died in January 2021, left his entire collection, valued at 
tens of millions of dollars, to Mexic-Arte. His achievement as a collector 
was similar to that of French art dealers Paul Durand-Ruel and Am- 
broise Vollard, who promoted French Impressionism despite frequently 
vicious resistance from conservative critics in the late 1800s. Thanks to 
Durand-Ruel and Vollard, a succession of then-ignored artists, ranging 
from Renoir to Matisse and Picasso, were saved from debilitating poverty. 
In the same vein, Sandoval bought many of the works now on show in 
Austin mainly to keep the artists who created them from starving. 


Uncle Sam ts having a bad day 


Much of the work is fiercely political. Artemio Rodriguez’s woodblock 
print Uncle Sam is having a bad day reveals a figure who looks as if he has 
been jolted by lightning and is beset by demons, monsters, and dragons. 
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Sa oe Rive x 
Luis Jiménez, ‘Abu Ghraib (top left). Francisco Delgado, 
‘Stay Alert’ (center). Francisco Delgado, ‘Misunderstood, In- 
comprendido (bottom left). Luis Jiménez, ‘Howl (right). 


Luis Jiménez’s Abu Ghraib focuses on the victims of policy gone mad. 
Francisco Delgado’s Misunderstood, Incomprendido illustrates a face-off 
between a contemplative dog and a vicious snake. Images of other howling 
dogs emerge from the background. Delgado’s Stay Alert reveals an upright 
crocodile in a business suit clutching a snake. Jiménez’s colorful image 
How! depicts both the audible call for a wolf pack to gather anda cry against 
the darkness. 


Some of the work is more personal. Llones’s Portrait of the artist with a 
fork is just that. Andrez’s Talking to myself shows a young man’s appar- 
ently startled face, a butterfly at his throat. Oscar de las Flores’s intricate 
engraving Origins of mezcal is a virtuosic tour de force of intimidating 
complexity. Victor “Mask” Casas’s Danny captures the full spectrum of 
Latin imagination. 
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Llones, Portrait of the artist with a fork 


The energy displayed at Mexic-Arte is frequently overwhelming. Interest- 
ingly, no one I talked to at the Deborah Roberts exhibition at the Jones 
Center had bothered to cross the street to see it or was even aware that it ex- 
isted. African Americans are not the only ones subject to the “invisibility” 
described by Ralph Ellison. Despite its numerous efforts at modernization, 
Austin is still, at least partly, blinded by its whiteness. The real problem, as 
the Deborah Roberts show and Mexic-Arte illustrate, is not just skin color; 
it is culture. 


Both the Roberts exhibition and the Mexic-Arte deal with cultures that are 
not only open to misunderstanding but also face difficulties in expressing 
what it is that they really want to say. While the roots in America of 
both African Americans and Mexican Americans extend back to before 
the founding of this country, both cultures were overshadowed by the 
massive influx of white Europeans that swept across the North American 
continent in the 1800s. 
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Andrez, “Talking to myself (left). Oscar de la Flores, ‘Origins of mezcal’ 
(center). Victor Casas, ‘Danny’ (right). Photo credit: William Dowell 


Mexic-Arte describes much of the art which it displays as belonging to 
an “in-between” culture — not completely Mexican and certainly not 
Anglo-European white, but rather a mixture in which influences from 
both cultures are blended into a hybrid that is specifically native to this part 
of America. 


Looking at Austin today, the radical change is coming not from Mexi- 
co, but from megacorporations like Tesla, Samsung, and Google that are 
anxious to escape the high cost of California. They favor Austin, not only 
because it offers an easygoing lifestyle but mainly because it is less expensive 
than Silicon Valley or the San Francisco Bay area. The downside to soaring 
real estate prices has been a sudden surge in homelessness as some residents 
are priced out of the market. 


The city, which prides itself on having a surprisingly liberal attitude for 
Texas, hasn’t quite figured out how to handle the growing tent camps 
and groups of unemployed homeless people clustered around its otherwise 
sparkling new skyscrapers. As a staff member at the Jones Center remarked, 
“T hate to say it, but we have learned how not to see them.” 
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Homeless in Austin 


More than half the homeless people are white — most seem to be men 
between 30 and 40 years old. They are generally polite and not aggressive. 
They have simply been displaced and are consequently no longer relevant 
to anyone except themselves. In a sense, they are the latest threatened 
minority and the latest addition to invisibility. They are the latest losers in 
a society facing rapid change. 


The homeless are just one aspect of Austin’s high-tech gold rush. The 
overwhelming majority of the population appears to be young, dynamic, 
and more interested in listening to the latest music, drinking margaritas, 
and interfacing with their iPhones. The city boasts that it is the live music 
capital of the world. Youth seem to have effortlessly dominated the city’s 
future as they race from one end of town to the other on electric scooters 
activated by apps on their smartphones. 


The city appears to have left the past behind. Of course, nothing is gained 
by staying stuck in the past, but to avoid repeating past mistakes it is best 
to understand both where we came from and where we are now headed. 
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The Roberts exhibition at the Jones and the retrospective at Mexic-Arte 
provide some striking visual clues. Austin is not now and never was one 
culture; it has always been subject to diverse influences. 


Perhaps a final clue comes from a statue on the sidewalk at Congress 
Avenue and 6th Street. It portrays a nightgown-clad Texan woman lighting 
acannon. The sculpture is in honor of tavern keeper Angelina Eberly. In 
1842, after Texas had declared itself an independent republic with Austin 
as its capital but had not yet joined the United States, Sam Houston, who 
had just been elected president, decided that Austin was too vulnerable 
to attack to be named the state capital. The residents of Austin did not 
agree. Houston finally sent a military detachment to remove government 
documents. Eberly, seeing the men loading documents into a wagon, ran 
to the town’s only cannon and fired it full blast at the government land 
office. Houston’s men fled, never to return. 


Angelina Eberle fires a cannon at Sam Huston's men, ensur- 
ing Austin's status as Texas’ state capital. 


Sam Houston may have had logic and reason on his side, but Austin’s 
population didn’t really care. It stuck to its guns, and the capital stayed 
where it is today. The powerful work in the Deborah Roberts exhibition 
and at Mexic-Arte can help us understand how we got to where we are. 
The future is still open. 


—Austin, Texas, August 2021 


CHAPTER THREE 


SCULPTURE INTO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Vik Muniz, master of the visual sleight of 
hand. 


ye Muniz Is NOT quite sure whether his work qualifies as photog- 
raphy or art. In fact, it is both. Muniz’s photographs focus on his 
own sculpture and on images that he has constructed from sugar, soil, and 
even Bosco chocolate sauce. He says that he realized early on that he liked 
his own photographs of his creations even better than the originals. One 
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of the hottest new talents in New York today, Muniz has been exhibited 
in New York’s Metropolitan Museum and the Museum of Modern Art. A 
single photograph now brings anywhere from $3,500 to $16,000. 


Muniz was working for a small advertising agency in Sao Paolo, Brazil, 
when he decided to ditch his job and move to New York. As a child, 
he had been interested in optics and wanted to become a doctor, but his 
parents were too poor. His father worked in a bar and hustled pool. His 
mother was a telephone operator. When Muniz arrived in New York, he 
barely spoke English and he had only $3,000 in his pocket. He worked 
as a house painter and a service station attendant and spent most of his 
free time at the Metropolitan. “It was the only place I could afford to 
go,” he says. Muniz says he began creating sculptures partly as a reaction 
to his experience in advertising. Advertising, he felt, created identity for 
things that had no identity. “I wasn’t interested in fabricating identities 
before I could find out for myself what identity is,” he explains. But as 
Muniz experimented with sculpture, he soon found that he was even more 
interested in photography. He says he had always liked the way sculpture 
looked in photographs. “I didn’t care if I lost the sculpture, as long as 
I had the photograph,” he says. “There is always the best angle to look 
at a sculpture, so once you find it, you can photograph it and keep it. 
Before you know it, you are making sculptures just so they will look good 
in a photograph.” An epiphany of sorts took place when he saw a line of 
spectators waiting to see Peter Paul Rubens’ portrait of his daughter, Carla 
Serena, at the Metropolitan. Muniz went through the line several times 
himself and noted that each person viewed the painting from exactly the 
same point. Rubens, he realized, had constructed the painting so that it 
made the spectator unconsciously select the proper viewing angle. Muniz 
vowed to accomplish the same feat in his own images. 


Muniz says he has always been fascinated by the trickery that is involved 
in images. When he was a small boy, he noticed a mark on the ceiling 
from humidity that had seeped into the plaster, and he took detailed 
notes in his diary on what the mark might look like, a hippopotamus or 
another animal. The authoritarian climate created by Brazil’s military 
government in the 1970s also contributed to a certain aesthetic. Muniz 
calls it a “semiotic black market” in which artists and writers filled their 
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work with hidden meanings in order to express the truth. Muniz says that 
he and his friends listen to music tapes backward to see if a secret message 
hadn’t been encoded into the lyrics. “Nothing was what it was,” he says. 
“It was actually a positive time for art because it allowed a type of poetry 
to emerge from the situation. Music was very good at that time. There 
was an elasticity of metaphor. You were open to things that had multiple 
meanings. You not only believed in complexity, but you became skeptical.” 


Muniz has tried to continue that sense of multiple meanings in his art 
today. He says he seeks “not to confuse but to destabilize” perceptions. 
“Instead of making a picture of something,” he says. “I always try to make 
people feel how they see.” If art is theater, he says, his images are often “bad 
actors.’ “A good actor gives you the play,” he explains. “A bad actor gives 
you the theater. You feel the mechanism of the presentation is dynamic. 
An image with perfect technique becomes very static. That is what was 
great about the invention of photography. The painters were freed from 
the factual world, and they could go into a more complex world.” Muniz 
thinks that digital photography is now doing the same thing for conven- 
tional photography. “Digital imaging is so ubiquitous that everyone can 
make anything and destroy the truth of the image,” he says. “That is great 
for photographers because it liberates them from factuality. Today, as a 
photographer, you don’t have to have any links to the actual world. There 
may be some links, but you can play with them. “ 


Muniz was still doing odd jobs in New York when a local artist saw his work 
and suggested that he show it to a gallery. He never looked back. 


One of his early collections derived from a book of photojournalism, “The 
best of Life,” which Muniz bought after he first came to New York in 
1983. The images in the book reassured him by making him feel part 
of his environment, especially since he couldn’t speak English. In 1988, 
he lost the book while he was on a beach in Long Island. He felt sad 
at first, and then he began trying to capture the images from his own 
memory. He made sketches with pencil and ink, recreating the original 
images, but with the distortion of memory. To cover up the rough sketch 
work, he photographed the images slightly out of focus. The result was an 
eerie, slightly off-key recollection of widely recognizable icons. “I realized,” 
Munis says, “that people don’t just keep books for the information in 
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them. They also keep them to help them to remember.” Muniz began 
experimenting with other forms that he could photograph. A series of 
wire sculptures: water flowing from a faucet, a roll of toilet paper on a 
wall, a hanging light bulb, are so realistic that they look like pencil sketches 
in the photograph. Muniz was inspired by the doors of the Baptistery in 
Florence, designed by Ghiberti, who tried to combine graphic perspective 
with a raised physical relief, to intensify the image of depth. 


A lump of plasticene molded into different shapes in different photographs 
demonstrated the multiplicity of a malleable object. A series of pseudo-sci- 
entific stereocards which represent molecules and DNA with marbles and 
pasta. A series of extraordinary images of nature and pastoral scenery 
which look like etchings, but which are actually sketches made by laying 
thousands of yards of loose thread on sheets of white paper. In another 
series, he crumpled paper, photographed the results, and then sketched a 
series of nudes, by punching minute holes in the photograph. He then 
photographed the photograph with the holes in it. The result is a series 
of images thatseem to float ethereally over the crumpled paper. 


Muniz’ major breakthrough came during a trip to St. Kits. Muniz and his 
French-born wife were talking with native children who had never learned 
how to swim. In that instant, Muniz suddenly realized that there were two 
occupations on the island: tourism and harvesting sugar cane. Both, he felt, 
were equally terrible. He was reminded of several lines by the Brazilian 
poet, Ferreira Gullar: “It is with the bitter lives of bitter people that I 
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sweeten my coffee on this beautiful morning in Ipanema...” Muniz took 
some black paper and poured sugar over it. He then arranged the sugar to 
look like the faces of the children he had seen. he photographed the results 
and kept the sugar from each image in its own jar. Eventually, he used three 
types of sugar to create accurate images. “What is photography?” Muniz 
laughs. “It is a collection of dots that can be arranged to create something. 


So, I thought let’s look at the dots and give them an identity.” 


After the sugar series, Muniz followed up with some equally startling 
images of well known figures, Sigmund Freud, Jackson Pollack, fans at a 
football game, the Last Supper. These he did with Bosco chocolate sauce. 
He had to finish the work in less than an hour before the chocolate dried 
and lost its sheen. 
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Muniz’ latest work involves arranging soil on a light box. The images range 
from nudes to some images of eggs, one of a trout, and one of the torso 
of his own son. “Light and earth,” he says, “are the two elements of 


photography.” 


As for his own perception of himself, Muniz says that the first time he 
called himself an artist was on a train to Hungary in the 1980s. he was 
stopped by some border guards carrying machine guns who gruffly asked 
him his profession. When Muniz answered that he was an artist, a guard 
took out a clipboard and told him to sketch one of the other guards. The 
train was held waiting an hour while Muniz did the sketch. When he 
finished, the guards were so impressed that they asked Muniz to autograph 
the portrait. Muniz realized that he just might have made it. “If you can 
tell a group of guards armed with machine guns that you are an artist,” he 
says. “I guess you can tell anyone.” 


Muniz says that during one of his shows in Sao Paolo, his father wanted 
to know what the works of art actually meant. Muniz said that people 
were buying them. his father refused to believe him. “That man over there 
just bought one for $4,000,” Muniz said. His father chased the man out 
of the gallery and asked him if that were true. Then he came back into the 
gallery with a broad smile. The next day he had told everyone in the bar 
where he worked that his son was a success. His father had tears in his eyes. 
Muniz says that his father had always been something of a huckster, and 
Muniz realizes now that there is a certain trickery in art and that they have 
a great deal in common. “In the last few years,” he says,”my father and I 
have bonded a great deal.” 


As for what he should call himself. “When I photograph, I am a photog- 
rapher,” Muniz says. “When I draw I am a draftsman. An artist is what 
I am always becoming. You could say that I am an artist who works with 


photography.” 


--New York, 2001 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CASHING IN AT ART BASEL 


$ 78 MILLION FOR A 1954 painting by Mark Rothko? At first glance, 
economic catastrophes like the euro crisis and the current impending 
financial apocalypse seem barely credible once you have been to an extrav- 
aganza like Art Basel. But first impressions can be misleading. 


Rashid Johnson imagines 
dealing with dual cultures. 


The fact is that with the euro’s future in doubt, and the US dollar fast 
evaporating, Basel, which specializes in masterpieces of modern and con- 
temporary art, offers the world’s desperate rich a last safe haven for vanish- 
ing wealth. These days a Rothko may be more of a sure fire bet than the 
Swiss Franc. The rich, in case we hadn’t noticed, live in a different world 
from ours, and Art Basel revealed for just a few brief moments just how 
different it really is. That is not to underestimate the importance of art. A 
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masterpiece can delight and energize our imagination, or it can change the 
way we understand life and in the process sensitize us to existence. From 
that perspective, it is one of the most valuable pursuits that occupy human 
existence. It is not hard to understand why powerful personalities from 
kings to princes, dukes, and popes covet the creative genius of Michelan- 
gelo, Leonardo, Picasso, or Miro. Leaders are expected to know more than 
the crowds that follow them, and artists are often in the vanguard. The 
art market is essentially an attempt to buy greatness as well as culture, and 
consequently to own part of the fabric that ties civilization together. 


In the end, the work itself as well as the price paid for it becomes a seemingly 
indelible symbol of power, and that gives it monetary value as a sort of 
currency in itself. The global art market is now estimated at more than €46 


billion. 


Basel is where all this plays out with enormous finesse, and the formula 
has worked so well that Art Basel has created subordinate satellite shows. 
Today, there is an Art Basel-Miami, and just this year announced a new 
Art Basel-Hong Kong (In case anyone hadn’t noticed, power these days is 
shifting to the East). 


Art shows like Germany’s Documenta try to explore what is new in con- 
temporary art today. In contrast, Art Basel is basically about money and 
power. While much of what is new is now coming from Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, Art Basel remains firmly implanted in the West. At this 
year’s Documenta, only 9% of the work shown was from the US. A rough 
survey of Art Basel carried out by Art News reported that 23% of the work 
was American, while just over half that amount, 12%, came from Germany 
and another 12% came from Britain. Switzerland, France and Italy shared 
18%, or roughly half as much each. China and Africa accounted for under 
2% each. 


If the purpose of Art is to expand the imagination and explore new per- 
spectives, Art Basel takes no chances. The revolutionary insights it presents 
have for the most part already been certified to be a safe investment at 
countless auctions. This is the place to go if you want to see which works by 
Picasso, Kandinsky, Max Ernst, Miro, and the other 20th-century greats are 
still available. Each of these masters pushed the limits of imagination, but 
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they did it so long ago that there is no longer any risk to the establishment 
that they will upset the existing order. They are, in fact, part of the existing 
order. 


Mark Rothko'’s "Untitled 
1954". priced at $78 million. 
The painting attracted con- 
stderable interest, but no tak- 
ers. 


Philip Guston’s “Orders” sold 
for $6 million. 
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One gallery estimated the value of the works on display in its space at a 
quarter of a billion dollars. The show presented 2,500 works. At least 1,000 
galleries had applied for space. 


Art Basel allowed only 300 to exhibit. The show was strictly hierarchical. 
The best-known and best-selling artists were presented on the ground 
floor at Art Basel itself. The ones who were almost as good were shown 
on the second floor. More experimental work was relegated to a gigantic 
hangar-like building next door and dubbed, “Art Unlimited.” Pretenders 
to true power, who cannot afford the world’s greatest creative geniuses, 
find themselves exiled to the fringes, where individual sales might not be 
as impressive as the certified masterpieces, but it is always possible that you 
will stumble across new talent that may eventually hit the big time. 


Galleries that couldn’t make it into the real Art Basel displayed their works 
at a satellite show, Scope, which was within walking distance. Students and 
beginners, who hoped to make it one day, were at an even more obscure 
location at a show labeled “Liste 17.” 


To safeguard the wealthiest collectors from having to rub shoulders with 
the ordinary public, Art Basel reserved the first two days of the show to 
collectors by invitation only. Much of the most sought-after work disap- 
peared before the larger public had a chance to see it. Nevertheless, roughly 
65,000 people spent CHF 45 ($40) for a ticket to see what was left. 


One art review referred to the show as a “flea market for art,” and in 
fact, one of the challenges at Art Basel is to distinguish the watershed 
achievements from soon-to-be-forgotten pretentious attempts to provide 
meaningful insight. Phillip Guston’s painting, “Orders,” kicked off the 
race when it was snapped up for a mere $6 million. 
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Franz West's sculpture of intestines, 
“Gekroese,” sold for $1 million on the first 
day of the show. 


One of the most eccentric pieces was Austrian artist, Franz West’s gigantic 
sculpture of huge, twisted metal pipes, painted pink to resemble a section 
of intestines pulled from a giant. In case anyone missed the point, the work 
was entitled “Gekroese,” German for “bowel.” Too large to fit anywhere 
except in an outside garden or field, West’s creation reportedly went for 
more than a million dollars. 


In the end, Mark Rothko’s “Untitled” didn’t sell for $78 million at Art 
Basel, but the curators of a private collection asked to place it on reserve 
and two other collectors expressed firm interest. A less ambitious sculpture 
of an unidentified anorexic figure arching its back in apparent agony by 
Louise Bourgeois went for a reported $2 million. Compared to that, Cindy 
Sherman’s new series of photographs of herself, “Untitled,” 2010-2012, 
which sold four out of six copies for $450,000 each, seemed like a bargain. 


What does all this have to do with Greece, Spain, Portugal, Ireland and the 
fact that the euro seems condemned to finish its career on life support? 
Having been submerged for the last several months in dire reports of im- 
pending doom, it may be worth remembering that there is still enormous 
wealth in Europe--more than enough to guarantee a comfortable lifestyle 
to all of its inhabitants. But Basel’s second lesson is that in contrast to the 
post-war era when we looked at society as a community, the wealthy these 
days are increasingly isolating themselves from the rest of society. 
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Great art may be priceless, but is it really worth the human misery that 
follows the financial collapse of society? E Pluribus Unum may be a New 
World concept, but the age-old question: Am I my brother’s keeper? still 
applies. What priority does a sense of community and commonality really 
take in the imagination of the collectors clustering at Art Basel? Are we like 
a modern-day Nero, playing the violin while Rome burns? 


Centuries ago the nobility press-ganged soldiers into extracting wealth in 
the form of taxes from serfs kept in quasi-permanent ignorance by the 
economic forces imposed on them. Today the wealth that dissipates itself 
in luxury is extracted from the helpless masses in the form of VAT, endless 
red tape, and elaborate schemes for tax evasion. As always, the strategy is 
manipulated behind closed doors by politicians, lawyers, and bankers. 


Instead of the prince’s henchmen, it is private security services that protect 
the elite from the angry masses. The formula remains the same though. Art 
Basel’s message to the desperate public in Greece and Spain as well as to the 
failing euro, is, to paraphrase Rhett Butler in Gone with the Wind, simply 
a matter of: “We have ours, and frankly, my dear, we don’t give a damn 
about yours.” 


The point is not that we should stop spending on art, but it is rather that 
we should not forget the other aspects of our civilization that also require 
attention. Even the rich cannot survive for long if isolated from the com- 
munity at large, and with their privilege, they have a special responsibility 
to see that that community survives. As John Donne put it in a letter to 
a friend, “No man is an island entire of itself. Every man is a part of the 
continent. If one little clod be washed away, Europe is lesser because of it. 
Ask not for who the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 


— Basel, Switzerland, June 2012 


CHAPTER FIVE 


BALTHUS AT MARTIGNY 


a 


Balthus' Mediterranean cat. 


It is impossible to go to Martigny these days and not be aware of Balthus. 
The artist, who died in 2001, has his name plastered everywhere, on the 
town hall, on the windows of cafes, the walls of houses, and even the exits 
on the autoroute. This is the hundredth anniversary of Balthus’ birth, and 
the Foundation Pierre Gianadda in Martigny is hosting the world’s only 
definitive retrospective of his work. Jean Claire, former director of the Pi- 
casso Museum, and author of the only catalogue raisonné on Balthus’ work 
co-curated the exhibition, and the quality approaches the level one would 
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expect at Paris’ Pompidou or New York’s MoMa. The paintings have been 
drawn from collections around the world, and for anyone interested in art, 
this is a unique opportunity not to be missed. 


As with Lewis Caroll, who created Alice in Wonderland, Balthus’ fascina- 
tion with young girls, who often seemed to be experiencing erotic fantasies, 
flirted with scandal and raised suspicions about his motives. 


The controversial "Thérése 


Dreams.” 


His portrait, “Thérése dreams,” used for the exhibition’s poster, demon- 
strates the point. Balthus always claimed that there was nothing erotic in 
his paintings, or rather that the eroticism was in the eye of the beholder. 
What he was really after, he insisted, was a mystery, and that led him to 
focus on three areas. Mirrors fascinated him. He loved cats, and he was 
endlessly intrigued by the angelic quality of girls. Despite the scandal, 
he was considered by some to be one of the great realist painters of the 
20th century, in the line of Poussin. Ironically, it is often his less realistic 
paintings, which are the most appealing. 


The exhibition at the Pierre Gianadda center shows that there is consider- 
ably more to Balthus than is generally realized. Some of the paintings are 
masterpieces of geometric construction. His pencil sketches are exquisite. 
His portrait of New York art dealer, Pierre Matisse, son of the painter, is 
striking. Beyond that, the exhibition reveals Balthus as an extraordinary 
personality with an even more extraordinary history. His mother was the 
lover of the German poet Rilke, and for a while, Rilke served as an adopted 
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father. Andre Malraux greatly admired Balthus, and as culture minister, 
sent him on a number of missions. Giacometti was a close friend, as was 
Picasso, who owned several of his paintings. 


Balthus liked to think of himself as the “King of the Cats,” and after an 
impressive lunch at “La Mediterranée,” a restaurant at the Odeon in Paris, 


Balthus painted the Cat of the Mediterranean. ‘The surrealistic painting 
shows a mischievous cat, with a knife and fork at a table by the seaside. A 
rainbow arcs on to his plate, gradually morphing into a succession of fish 
offered for the cat’s dinner. There is little doubt that the cat is intended 
to portray Balthus. Even if the Balthus exhibit were not so exception- 
al, the Pierre Gianadda Foundation merits a trip to Martigny, roughly a 
90-minute drive from Geneva. 


The foundation hosts a magnificent sculpture garden with works ranging 
from the primary color, epoxy statues of Niki de Saint Phalle to Fran- 
cois-Xavier Lalanne and his fiber-concrete sheep. A completely different 
exhibit includes a collection of machines richly crafted from the designs of 
Léonardo da Vinci. In the basement, there is a superb collection of antique 
cars that qualify as sculptures in their own right. 


Léonard Gianadda, a local builder who had already constructed 1,000 
apartments in Martigny, inaugurated the foundation in 1978. He was 
working on a new development when he unearthed an ancient Roman 
ruin. While he was trying to decide what to do with the unexpected 
discovery, his brother, Pierre, who was 38 at the time, was killed in a freak 
accident. Pierre had been collecting specimens in Egypt with the head of 
Lausanne’s vivarium. 
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Niki de Saint Phalle's sculpture, 
Bathers, in the foundation's gar- 
den at Martigny 


4 


On the return flight, their light plane had to make an emergency landing 
in southern Italy. The plane crashed into some branches of an olive tree 
and burst into flame. Pierre escaped with three other passengers but then 
went back into the plane ina heroic attempt to rescue the pilot and another 
passenger. After suffering terrible burns himself, Pierre died a week later. 
Shattered by the loss, Léonard decided to create the foundation in memory 
of his brother. The high quality of the exhibitions has not only put 
Martigny on the map but also earned Leonardo Gianadda admission to the 
Academie Francaise. For the rest of us, it is an experience not to be missed. 


——Martigny, Switzerland, October 2008 


CHAPTER SIX 


ART VS HUNGER AT THE 
ARIANA 


hunger. 


T HE WEALTHY GATHER TO denounce hunger, and incidentally to 
celebrate their own good fortune. Adelina von Furstenberg, who 
helped organize the recent exhibition focusing on food and art at Geneva’s 
Ariana Museum, likes to point out that somewhere in the world a child 
starves to death every five seconds. It took some imagination to keep that 
in mind as an obviously wealthy crowd flooded into the show’s elegant 
vernissage on a Tuesday evening. A brief speech reminded everyone that a 
billion people are undernourished. The crowd then converged on the wine 
and hors d’oeuvres, which the Ariana staff had jealously guarded until the 
last moment. 


The show was slated to move on to Milan, Sao Paolo, Brazil, Marseille 
and back to Milan attempting to pay homage to the starving millions. In 
fact, the theme, explored by 27 well-known artists, is that food is more 
complex than most of us realize. We will have to take the organizers’ word 
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for that. Most of the pieces seemed fairly mundane, which is a euphemistic 
way of saying flat, or in other words, pointless. The emperor’s new clothes 
kind of thing. We’ve seen most of this before. A glass case was filled with 
different varieties of beans shaped into representations of human skulls. 
The artist had suggested that they would probably sprout if you watered 
them. Another installation consisted of a neat pile of pebbles at the end of 
an empty hall. Still another consisted of a table and some wooden cabinets 
with a dozen or so empty cups dangling from strings. Two scarecrows were 
decked out with shiny dark gray blazers and derby hats. In short, this is the 
kind of thing that artists do when they can’t really think of anything better, 
or to put it more diplomatically, their soul was clearly not in it. Some video 
screens on an upper level showed a selection of specially commissioned 
videos. One showed some unidentified Asians eating buns and staring off 
into the distance. Another showed some Africans that might have been 
malnourished. A third showed a chef conjuring up a gourmet meal from 
scraps of food extracted from a dumpster filled with garbage. 


Watching these presentations in the company of a crowd that clearly had 
no idea of what real starvation is about, gave mea distinctly uncomfortable 
feeling. I consoled myself by noting that the hors d oeuvres had consisted 
mostly of bread twists bought in a local supermarket and the wine wasn’t 
anything special. 


The setting in the Ariana was spectacular, and the crowd looked swell in 
their Gucci and Armani rags. Sure, the so-called art was mediocre, but a 
few glimpses of some of the genuine masterpieces in the Ariana’s perma- 
nent porcelain collection made up for the otherwise ersatz stuff. I’ve seen 
enough genuine poverty and hunger in the world not to feel cheated by 
being denied the opportunity to immerse myself in more of it. What I 
couldn’t figure out was what the exhibition was really trying to accomplish. 
Geneva’s well-heeled elite seemed more interested in seeing and being seen 
by each other than the art, and I guess it was hard to hold that against 
them. A billion people might be starving, but at least they were doing it 
somewhere else. It was a pleasant evening in a pleasant setting, and in those 
terms, it was a mild success. The rest of the world might be going to hell in 
a handbasket, but Geneva is still Geneva. 


——Geneva, Switzerland, June 2009 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


A GIRL FROM IDAHO SAVES 
AN AFRICAN TRIBE 


VIATION MAPS LIST Duar, a sprawling agglomeration of African 
huts called ‘tukuls,’ as “Dwil Keil,” the ‘lone house. The name is an 


ominous reminder of the recent past. 


Dr. Jill Seaman makes her rounds. 
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Not long ago, Duar, in south Sudan’s Western Upper Nile province, 
found itself at the epicenter of one of the deadliest and least publicized 
epidemics to hit Africa this century. Of the more than 1,000 original 
inhabitants, only four were left alive. And that was just the beginning. 
More than 100,000 people died in the surrounding region. The Nuer, 
South Sudan’s second-largest tribe, faced certain extinction. 


The cause of this destruction was kala-azar, scientifically known as visceral 
leishmaniasis, deadly parasitic protozoa only slightly larger than ordinary 
bacteria, and carried by the bite of a sand fly that is less than 2 mm long. 


Even by African standards, kala-azar is a frightening disease. It coats itself 
with a protein that makes it inoffensive to the body’s defenses and then 
invades white blood cells. Its host’s immune system is left in shambles. To 
make matters worse, kala-azar stimulates bone marrow to produce white 
blood cells so rapidly that they do not have a chance to reach full strength 
and are unable to defend themselves against disease. Usually, a second 
infection, such as pneumonia, malaria or anemia, brings painful death. 


If it had not been for the single-minded, and often heroic, intervention 
by the Dutch branch of Medecins Sans Frontieres (Doctors without 
Borders), Sudan’s epidemic of kala azar might easily have turned into 
a modern-day version of the Black Death, the plague, which ravaged 
Europe in the middle ages. MSF was not only largely responsible for 
bringing the epidemic under control, but in the process, it redefined how 
medicine is done in the field. 


The driving force behind this effort was an unassuming, but iron-willed 
young American woman from Moscow, Idaho, Dr. Jill Seaman. Her 
previous specialty had been providing public health to Yupick Eskimos in 
the Alaskan bush. In an eight-year struggle against kala azar, she developed 
more clinical expertise with more patients suffering from the disease than 
any other single doctor in history. 


The disease Jill Seaman battled is not new. Kala-azar ravaged much of 
eastern India in the last century, where it earned its name, which means 
“black fever” in Hindi. In 1901, a British physician, Dr. William Boob 
Leishman, developed a stain to detect the parasite with a microscope, and 
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Dr. Charles Donovan showed that specimens could be extracted directly 
from the spleen. The parasite is now called Leishmania donovani in their 
honor. Variants of leishmaniasis are found in southern Europe, South 
America, and even Texas. A complex treatment involving daily injections 
of a toxic heavy metal, pentavalent antimonial, which is marketed under 
the trade name Pentostam, has been available since the 1930s. But kala-azar 
continues to fascinate medical researchers. Parasitologists often become so 
obsessive that they call themselves Leishmaniacs. 


Although the epidemic in Sudan involved a disease that was already well 
studied, the reaction to it in Sudan was delayed because few of the people 
who came in contact with it in the field had enough medical knowledge 
to recognize what they were seeing. The western Upper Nile is one of 
the most remote areas in the world. It has almost no roads. The Nuer 
tribesmen who populate it, have little contact with the rest of the world. 
To make matters worse, the fundamentalist Islamic government in Khar- 
toum, engaged in a civil war with the black Christian and animist tribes 
of the south, showed no interest in stopping a disease that might prove 
more effective at quelling rebellious tribes than sending in armed troops. In 
1988 when the epidemic was just beginning to spread, Khartoum banned 
relief flights into the south, and the UN anxious to keep some rapport with 
Sudan’s increasingly erratic government asked all western relief agencies to 
stay out. As late as 1992, a World Health Organization representative in 
Khartoum tried to argue that no epidemic had ever existed. 


MSF was one of the few organizations that refused to listen. MSF already 
had a medical team in Khartoum. In the summer of 1988, it sent a second 
team clandestinely into the south. In the spring of 1989, the team began to 
hear reports of a strange new “killing disease.” MSF doctors in Khartoum 
thought it might be kala-azar. They had already begun treating several 
hundred Nuer tribesmen who had fled north to the capital. 


By then, Jill Seaman was attending classes at London’s School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. Four years earlier, she had taken a break from her 
job with Eskimos to work with Ethiopian refugees at a camp in Sudan. 
She was frustrated by the lack of microscopes at the camp, but she also 
realized that even if she had had one, she wouldn’t have understood what 
it was that she was looking at. She needed more training, and London was 
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recognized as the place to get it. It turned out that she loved the classes. 
When MSF came to the school looking for a doctor to take on kala-azar in 
the bush, she signed up immediately. 


There had been a debate inside MSF as to whether kala-azar could be 
handled in the bush on the scale that the Sudan operation was going to 
require. 


“Kala-azar had always been treated in hospitals, and then only a few cases 
at a time,” says Johan Hesselink, who headed MSF-Holland’s south 
Sudan operations during that period. “We were going to be dealing with 
thousands of patients ata time, and we didn’t know if it would be possible 
to do this out in the open and under a tree.” 


When she finally reached Sudan, even Jill Seaman wasn’t sure what she 
had signed on for. “My legs swelled up to twice their size with mosquito 
bites,” she says, “and I was ready to cut my contract short by 11 months.” 
But she was clearly captivated by the place and by the enormity of the 
human catastrophe. “If you witness a tragedy like that, how can you not 
be moved?” she says. “Where else in the world could 50% of a population 
die without anyone knowing? “ 


The first step was to find out exactly what the disease was doing. The team 
had set up operations in a village called Ler, several days’ walk south of 
Duar, the center of the epidemic. Jill Seaman and a handful of Nuer staff 
began to explore on foot to the North. What they found was chilling. In 
some villages, cows wandered unattended. The entire human population 
had died. The Nuer who did survive looked like walking skeletons. Sick 
children carried starving babies after their parents had died on the road. 


“Everywhere I went, people were dying of kala-azar,” Jill says. “I was certain 
that we had a serious problem.” The level of infection from villagers was 
so high, that one lab changed its readings of blood tests because it didn’t 
believe the results it was seeing were possible. 


With the infection rate increasing, Jill asked for an entomologist to pin 
down the vector. MSF sent Judith Schorscher, a Canadian, based in Paris. 
She spent six months with special boxes equipped with fans designed to 
suck insects into traps where they could be dissected and analyzed. Vol- 
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unteers agreed to be bitten, while Jill and the others trapped the insects in 
small blowpipes, killed them with a puff of cigarette smoke, and dissected 
the infected organs under a microscope. 


Itsoon came apparent that the vector was the female sand fly, Phlebotomus 
Orientalis found in the region’s vast acacia forests. The tiny insect can only 
fly 200 feet a day and to a maximum height of 6 feet, but it had begun 
to encounter refugees escaping into the forests from areas where kala-azar 
was already endemic. The parasite multiplied in the pharynxes of sandflies 
that had bitten an infected person. The sand fly was immune, but the 
parasites multiplied so quickly that they eventually nearly strangled their 
host. When the sandfly tried to bite its next victim, it cleared its throat by 
spitting a small plug of parasites into the wound it had just opened. Only 
this time the human victim had no natural resistance to the parasite. The 
cycle amplified the disease with victims and sandflies receiving stronger and 
stronger doses as the parasite encountered fresh hosts. 


After the early surveys, Jill Seaman was determined to set up operations in 
Duar. Johan Hesselink, MSF’s country manager at the time thought she 
was crazy. He would never be able to get a plane in to evacuate the staff in 
the event of trouble. Jill went over Hesselink’s head and appealed to MSF’s 
managers in Holland. Hesselink was furious, but eventually, he had to 
admit that she was right. He warned Jill that if she ran into trouble, she 
might have to walk out on foot. Flights were often spaced up to six weeks 
apart. Cargo on the planes was so limited that the staff frequently had to 
decide between food and medicine. “We saw relatives losing weight because 
they were giving their food to sick family members,” says Sjoukie De Wit, 
a Dutch nurse who became Jill Seaman’s sidekick. The doctors decided 
that they did not need to eat that much when the Nuer were starving. 


There were plenty of reasons for feeling emotional stress. The original 
MSF site at Ler was bombed on Christmas day in 1989 while Jill was still 
there, and again in October 1990 after she had moved to Duar. She got 
the news of the second bombing by radio from a pilot who was evacuating 
all but two ex-pats from Ler. Then the radio went dead. “I guess you felt 
kind of isolated,” she says. Khartoum went on to bomb every relief site 
in the south that year. The message was clear, but the rebel forces were 
not much better. In November 1991, Ler was overrun by an opposing 
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faction. Jill watched as rebel troops moved through Duar on their way to 
Leer. “You saw naked men running past with guns and artillery on their 
way to the battle,” she says. “We could hear gunfire in the distance.” By 
then, the team had 1400 patients in Duar and another 600 in Leer. MSF 
decided to evacuate Duar. The plane landed at sunset and was prepared 
to take off at 4 a.m. Jill began writing instructions for the Nuer staff to 
carry on the hospital alone. Thousands of tribesmen stood on the runway. 
She expected bitterness at the desertion and even to be physically attacked. 
Instead, the Nuer sacrificed a cow to thank her. 


The Nuer, named Jill “Chortnyang,” the ‘brown cow without horns,’ 
because they knew she hated violence. Sjoukie, a pragmatic and cheerful 
slender blonde, became “Biethyang,” a great cow with red and white spots. 
The MSF plane became “Nyabobka,” the blue cow, because of the blue 
stripe that ran along its fuselage and because the Nuer knew that it brought 
the medicine that was saving their lives. Says Hesselink, “When the Nuer 
give you the name of a cow, you know that you have done something right 
and that they think you are pretty exceptional.” 


In February 1992, MSF received reports of barges carrying troops on the 
river near Duar. By then, Jill was trying to cope with simultaneous out- 
breaks of meningitis, measles, and at least 900 patients suffering from 
kala-azar. 


A plane was diverted to evacuate the team. The aircraft, built to carry seven 
passengers, took off with 11 on board. Jill remembers sitting on the floor 
of the plane squeezed in between the other passengers, tears streaming 
down her face as it roared down the field and took off between rows of 
banana trees. She could not get the images out of her mind. “I kept seeing 
thousands of people standing at my tent, saying ‘I am dying, Jill, what do 
I do?” 


In January 1994, Jill was working until 11:30 p.m. in a tukul processing 
blood tests for kala-azar. Gunfire erupted in the camp and a woman threw 
herself on top of Jill. She had the mouth of her baby jammed against 
her breast to keep him quiet. A three-year-old child outside the hut had 
been shot in the back, his intestines splayed across the ground. Jill tried to 
operate, but it was hopeless. The next morning, MSF diverted a plane to 
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pick up the doctors. When it landed, soldiers suddenly appeared, scattering 
the Nuer in panic. 


Jill recalls being so exhausted that she was nearly oblivious to what was 
happening. The soldiers, it turned out, were guards sent to protect the 
plane. They stopped in Ler so that a tube could be inserted in the chest of 
a wounded villager. Then they went on to Nairobi. Jill and Sjoukie took 
two weeks off to climb Mount Kilamanjaro. Jill suddenly realized that she 
could no longer sleep in a room alone. Yet after four months back in the 
US, she was back in Africa. She walked into a village, and gunfire erupted 
again. “I remember crouching next to the wall of a hut,” she says,” asking 
myself over and over, what am I doing here?” It turned out that a wedding 
was taking place in the next village. The local commander was so startled 
by Jill’s reaction that he had the groom placed under arrest. After that, 
strict orders were issued not to fire any weapons when Jill was around. 


Her biggest problem was a sense of personal helplessness. “I remember 
someone saying, Don’t worry, Jill is here,” she says. “But I still couldn’t 
do anything.” In fact, she was doing everything. “She did not just 
treat patients,” says Marilyn McHarg, the current country manager for 
MSF-Holland in Nairobi. “She designed the protocols and the system 
for the treatment.” Just finding enough drugs was a problem. Marilyn 
McHarg remembers scrounging Pentostam on several continents. 


“We found some in Canada and some in Belgium,” she says. “Walter Reed 
hospital had only 20 bottles.” 


And kala-azar, itself, was not the only problem. One day the neurotoxic 
effects of the Pentostam drove a patient mad and he threw a spear through 
another man’s chest. Jill operated in the open and saved the man’s life. 
Then she and Sjoukie operated on a man so riddled with tropical ulcers 


that his bones were exposed. A UN official had to turn away, unable to 
look. 


Johan Hesselink remembers just having taken off from Niemen at 6 p.m. 
as the sun was setting, and getting a call from Jill ordering him back to the 
field because a woman had complications in childbirth and she didn’t have 
the proper equipment. “I told her it was crazy. It was too late. We would 
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crash,” says Hesselink. “She made me do it anyway.” At Leer, the Nuer lit 
fires along the runway so the plane could land in the dark. Hesselink flew 
back to Niemen the next day with the mother and two newborn twins. 
Cheering crowds stood along the runway as the plane landed. “Jill really 
cares,” says Hesselink, “but we are in this business to care.” 


By late 1995, it looked as though the epidemic in south Sudan was begin- 
ning to enter its endemic phase. Jill and the MSF staff had treated more 
than 20,000 patients. Once treated, they were likely to remain immune 
to the disease. 


The price of stopping the epidemic was high in human terms as well as the 
more than $1 million a year that MSF-Holland poured into the operation. 
Of 70 Nuer and Dinka nurses trained by Jill and the other MSF doctors, 
more than 75% came down with kala azar. Five lost children to the disease. 
Jill tested positive to the parasite herself. A skin patch produced.a scar 40 
millimeters long when 5 millimeters indicates infection. But the disease 
never materialized. 


With the crisis coming increasingly under control, MSF and other relief 
organizations based in Nairobi began to rethink their role in Sudan. The 
“hands-on” approach of providing medical aid directly to Sudanese is now 
coming under criticism for building a dependency on outside help. The 
new approach calls for outside agencies to step back and let the Sudanese 
develop their own resources. In this new climate, some see Jill’s eagerness 
to help as almost counterproductive. Hesselink says that in 1995-96, Jill 
faced a brief mini-revolt by other ex-pat staff members who insisted that 
patients only be seen during normal working hours. When Jill continued 
to see her own patients after hours at night, she was ordered to stop and 
bluntly informed that she would be sent home on the next plane if she 
continued to violate the new rules. She was briefly banished to Nairobi 
until MSF recalled its country director and let her go back to practicing 
medicine. 


But the atmosphere has clearly changed. A few weeks ago in Duar, when 
Jill examined a baby dying of tuberculosis, the rest of the MSF team balked 
at providing treatment even though there was medicine to save its life. The 
team, headed by a Kenyan lab technician argued that it needed two weeks 
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to launch a comprehensive TB program and that it could not afford to 
make an exception just for one child who was dying. It was the kind of 
argument that Jill Seaman has trouble accepting. “In two weeks,” she said 
gritting her teeth, “that Baby will be dead.” Buta tense three hour meeting 
of the MSF staff voted against making any exceptions to its schedule--even 
if that meant condemning a child to die. 


The “hands-on” vs. “hands off” issue is a hot topic in Nairobi, and it 
is obvious that few expats can keep up the frenetic pace of someone like 
Jill Seaman. “Doctors have a right to sleep too,” says Stephanie Maxwell, 
MSF’s current medical coordinator in Nairobi, who holds a graduate 
degree in nutrition. “There are doctors who have been in a post for six 
months and are convinced they are doing a great job, and then Jill comes 
along, and in comparison it looks like they haven’t done anything.” But 
the issue of doing more than emergency medicine is something that relief 
managers take seriously. Says Marilyn McHarg, MSF’s current country 
representative, “If we pull out of Sudan tomorrow, we would like to know 
that we are leaving something behind that lasts.” 


Hesselink acknowledges the arguments, but disagrees with the conclu- 
sions. “The problem,” he says, “ is that the Sudanese don’t do more, and 


people die.” 


The Nuer are clear on where they stand in this debate. Chief Tongwar, one 
of the area’s most respected superior chiefs told a recent council meeting, 
“Jill is like me. What I think, she knows. “ Then he added softly, “If you 
did not come here, Jill, everyone would have died. We have named many 
of our daughters ‘Jill,’ Now we will also name our sons, ‘Jill.”” 


When Chief Tongwar had spoken, Chief Elizabeth, spokeswoman for the 
women of Nhiadhiu stood up. “No other doctor came to us,” she said, 
“only you, Jill.” 


As long as she is allowed to continue, Jill Seaman shows no sign of taking 
a step back in confronting human misery. “We all make choices,” she says, 
“sometimes you can decide to do one thing, and to do that one thing 
really well.” Marilyn McHarg, MSF’s current country manager, seems to 
appreciate Jill’s special talents and has now assigned her, Sjoukie De Wit 
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and another doctor to a flying satellite team that roams from village to 
village treating kala azar and TB. TB is now a special problem because 
kala azar has so weakened the Nuers’ immune systems that the follow-on 
infection is often fatal. In August, Marilyn dispatched Jill to Ethiopia to 
survey a new outbreak of kala-azar. She is also working ona pilot project to 
introduce a drug for kala-azar that will cost a tenth the price of Pentostam. 


But it is really the work with patients that captures Jill. A few weeks ago, 
she set up anew camp in Manenjang, where the airstrip was so overgrown 
that the pilot was terrified of landing. On her own once again she seemed 
in her element. There was no one to hold her back from healing the 
sick. That night, a woman walked into the new camp with her 11-year-old 
daughter near death from kala-azar. Jill shook her head. “She has extreme 
respiratory distress,” she said. But against all odds, Jill tried to save her 
anyway. At midnight, Jill was rummaging through the tent looking for 
drugs to resuscitate the girl. In the morning, despite the efforts, the girl 
was dead. The mother squatted next to the tukul wailing. Her right 
hand raised trembling in the air and then she grasped her thigh as though 
desperately trying to hold on to her own body. She repeated the gesture 
over and over. In the immensity of her grief, academic discussions of relief 
strategies in Nairobi seemed nothing less than a trivialization of human 
destiny. “This was her last child,” Jill said. Then Jill squatted next to the 
mother and whispered in Nuer, “My heart is in the earth.” 


The next night at around 10 p.m. a loud flailing sound erupted outside Jill’s 
tent. A mother was desperately trying to revive her 8-year-old son in the 
last stages of cerebral malaria. As I watched, I thought that this case was 
also hopeless. The boy was slipping into and out of consciousness. The 
mother, pounding on his chest, looked as though she would beat him to 
death in her desperation to keep him breathing. 


We were standing outside the tent. Jill bent down to get closer. She held 
a flashlight in her teeth. A swarm of mosquitoes descended on her ankles 
and arms in an African-feeding frenzy. Ignoring her own discomfort, she 
prepared an IV. The boy’s blood pressure was so low and his arms were so 
thin that she could not find a vein. 
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With a Nuer nurse holding the boy tightly, she jabbed the IV into his 
arm, and then dissatisfied, pulled it out. “It’s not right,” she explained. The 
boy writhed in agony. Calmly she inserted the needle four or five times 
more before she was finally sure that she had it. At 2. a.m. she ducked back 
into the boy’s tukul to give him more medicine. In the morning, by some 
miracle, he was alive and smiling. The Nuer mother beamed at Jill, and 
then she was gone. Jill sat down at the camp table outside her tent, poured 
herself a cup of tea, and began preparing for her morning patients. 


The next big epidemic in Sudan looks like it will be sleeping sickness. 
The trypanosome parasite that causes it is a distant cousin of kala-azar. 
Infection rates in some villages in Equatoria just south of the Western 
Upper Nile are already running at 20%. Experts question whether it can be 
treated without hospitalization--an option which because of the enormous 
numbers is clearly out of the question. It is the kind of impossible field 
medical problem that is tailor-made for Jill Seaman, and she has already 
indicated that she’d like to get involved if the decision-makers in Nairobi 
get around to asking her. 


In the meantime, Jill has the consolation of knowing that she has saved 
a tribe in Africa as well as its way of life. “We used to fly over this place 
and there were no tukuls,” says Johan Hesselink. “Now there are tukuls 
everywhere. These people have come back because they see a future. That 
is what life is about.” That is not a small achievement for an unassuming 
American girl from Moscow, Idaho. 


--Southern Sudan, 1997 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


EXXOPOLIS-SCULPTING 
WITH AIR AND LIGHT 


S OME WORKS OF ART fascinate us with their beauty or striking ap- 
pearance. Conceptual art changes the way we see the world around 
us. Alan Parkinson’s /uminarium tries to do both. 


Essentially a walk-through sculpture created from diaphanous plastic ma- 
terial less than half a millimeter thick, these structures at a quick glance 
resemble the “air castles” that children love to bounce on at amusement 
parks. But once you step through the curtains of the structure’s airlock, the 
effect is both startlingly beautiful and completely absorbing. The /umz- 
narium is a labyrinth of magically lit passageways, geometric domes, and 
luminous alcoves. The modular structure can cover 1200 square meters 
(nearly three acres) and rise to the height of a 3-story building. Gentle 
music in the background provides an otherworldly atmosphere. 
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The Nottingham version is entitled Exxopolzs and is the latest evolution 
of 20 similar structures that have traveled to at least 38 countries (the XX 
in Exxopolis represents the Roman numeral ’20’). An early venue was 
Scotland’s celebrated arts festival, The Fringe. The luminarium’s appeal is 
universal and early last year a /uminarium ata festival in Sydney, Australia, 
attracted a half million Australian dollars in entry receipts. At one point 
a financier from Goldman Sachs reserved one for his personal use. Half 
a dozen luminaria are currently touring the world. Exxopolis will be in 
Omaha, Nebraska for the last week in June, and at the Minnesota State 
Fair in Saint Paul in the last week of August. Other /uminartas will be 
on exhibit over the summer in France, Germany, Ireland, Hungary, and 
Switzerland. Appearances are also slated for Arkansas and Texas in Sep- 
tember. 


Mado Ehrenborg, Architects of Air’s managing director, who is based in 
Chamonix, describes the structure as giving the impression that it is almost 
alive since it seems to sigh slightly when the entrance curtain is lifted as you 
goin. Parkinson had to experiment for along time to arrive at precisely the 
right design to keep the ultra-thin plastic from expanding too much and 
to create the luminous effects that create the structures’ stunning internal 
beauty. 


The design process is an evolutionary one. Parkinson’s father was a me- 
chanical engineer who specialized in pressure vessels. His grandfather had 
manufactured boilers for steam generation. Parkinson himself worked at 
various odd jobs in the construction industry before discovering photogra- 
phy, which he says reconnected him to the physical world around him. Af- 
ter earning a master’s degree, he decided that he liked teaching more than 
actually taking photographs. In various workshops he helped students to 
experiment with the basic components that make a camera, essentially he 
was exploring the nature of light. His life shifted in a new direction when 
he obtained a driver’s license but didn’t have a car. He decided to take a 
job that would enable him to practice driving, and the opportunity that 
presented itself was with the Corrections Department, ferrying offenders 
on probation. At the time, the British courts were sentencing petty offend- 
ers to public service jobs in place of jail time. A public service destination 
that eventually caught his interest was a charity producing large blow-up 
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mattresses dubbed ‘windbags’. These served as inflatable trampolines for 
small children to play on in recreation centers. By the time the charity 
folded, Parkinson had already become deeply involved in the possibilities 
of pneumatic architecture and decided to pursue its development on his 
own. “The program had run its course, and Alan was ready to move on,” 
says Mary Stephens, Parkinson’s boss at the time. 


A major step forward was Eggopolis, a series of soaring egg-shaped domes 
and connecting passageways that first appeared in 1990. Parkinson was 
concerned that children became overly excited when they entered the 
structures, and he thought a directed experience led by adults would calm 
them down. A friend, Bill Gee, suggested using a theatre troupe to perform 
inside the sculpture and to give it more of a focus. Gee was developing 
as an arts festival organizer, and eventually, the structure and the group 
began touring. Architects of Air, was formally created as a company in 
1992, but it also evolved into a vehicle for exploring Parkinson’s own 
feelings and perceptions about creating an environment for other people. 
By immersing the spectator in a calming environment, completely devoid 
of stress and external stimuli, the /eminarium provides a brief, carefully 
crafted opportunity to find inner peace in a world that often seems on the 
brink of madness. 


Parkinson says that his father had at times expressed serious doubts about 
his career prospects, but Mary Stephens, who headed the section of the 
Corrections Department, where Parkinson worked, said that both his fa- 
ther and mother were overcome with emotion and pride when they saw 
what their son had produced and the impact that it had on the public. 


“At times I feel that I do not really own the structure,” Parkinson admits, 
looking at the spectators exploring the main dome at Exxopolzs. “I feel 
that it is taken over by the people who come into it. I guess that is the 
way it should be.” That said, there is little doubt that it is Parkinson who 
controls of every aspect of the /eminarium. Parkinson says that a number 
of musicians offered to compose music for it, but that he found it difficult 
to choose the right sound. “I didn’t want the music to create an image,” 
he says. “I wanted it to be neutral, so that it would be there but that you 
wouldn’t notice it. It wouldn’t intrude.” 
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The complexity of the /aminarium has grown with each new design. Ex- 
perience and Parkinson’s exploration of his own sensitivities have provided 
subtle nuances. Exxopolis is the most ambitious of the structures so far. 
A large dome at the back is expansive enough for a choir to perform and 
the Nottingham festival commissioned three pieces of music for the event. 
Parkinson fretted that the open space directly under the dome might be 
off-putting to spectators and less welcoming than the alcoves. He needn’t 
have worried. The overall impression seemed to be one of amazement, 
delight, and wonder. A Chinese exchange student surveying the visitors 
exiting the /aminarium for her Ph.D. thesis noted that nearly everyone 
had described the structure as having affected them the most at the arts 
festival. At a particularly gray moment, when the world seems obsessed 
with financial crises, joblessness, and the falling euro, the /eminarium 
offers a few moments of luminous beauty and calm reflection. That is not 
a small achievement. 


—-Gex, France, June 2012 


CHAPTER NINE 


LE CORBUSIER ON THE LAKE 


Villa Le Lac, Corseaux, Switzerland. 


Unless you know what to look for, it is relatively easy to bypass the Villa 
“Le Lac” in the village of Corseaux, near Vevey, with its views over the 
Alps and Lake Geneva. Yet this modest, one-story house, which the great 
Swiss architect Le Corbusier built for his parents, is arguably one of the 
key precursors to modern architecture worldwide. As Patrick Moser, who 
curates the site for the Association Villa “Le Lac”, likes to put it, this 
is where it all began. The villa, which Le Corbusier completed in 1924, 
occupies only 64 square meters, but it incorporates what were to become 
Le Corbusier’s guiding concepts: panoramic windows, unrestrained inner 
space, roof garden, and an adjoining garden with a wall that frames the 
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view on the lake. Although Le Corbusier’s father died a year after moving 
into the villa, his mother lived there until 1960, and his brother Albert 
Jeanneret, an experimental composer, continued to occupy it until 1973. 


After the foundations cracked Le Corbusier, whose inspirational works 
can be seen in countries from India to Germany, had the exterior covered 
with galvanized steel sheeting. At least one notable villager in Corseaux 
suggested tearing it down. Instead, the town hired Moser, an art historian, 
editor and expert on museums, whose passion quickly turned the space 
into a pilgrimage site for architectural fanatics. “We have visitors from 
Japan,” said Moser, “who come to Switzerland only to see this villa”. 


Moser, who originally intended to work for the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, but took the job in Corseaux instead, is currently curating 
an exhibition on the work of Alberto Sartoris who, like Le Corbusier, was 
known for his radical architectural ideas. Located at 21 Route de Lavaux in 
Corseaux, the villa is open on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays from 10h00 
to 17h00. It will close for restoration on 7 September, but can still be seen 
by appointment. “We don’t want a time machine,” said Moser. “We want 
to show Le Corbusier’s thoughts.” Moser succeeds admirably at that, and 
a visit is an experience to look forward to. 


——Corseaux, Switzerland, 2012 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE WAY OF THE YURT 


Joe Van Putten hada problem. A gifted expert in wood sculpture, he had 
just received an invitation to spend five weeks as an artist-in-residence at 
the Stone Quarry Hill Art Park near Syracuse, New York, but there was no 
place for him to sleep. A veteran of the laid-back ’60s, Van Putten would 
have been more than happy to camp out in a tent, but he had two cats. 
“There was no way that two cats were going to spend more than a month in 
atent,” says Van Putten. Ina quandary, Van Putten turned to the internet 
where he soon found a solution--the Mongolian yurt. Or to put it more 
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accurately, a modern high-tech yurt from Pacific Yurt, of Cottage Grove, 
Oregon. 


A yurt (the Mongolians call them “ger”) is a cylindrical structure--essen- 
tially a collapsible domed tent-- supported by a wooden lattice. As used by 
nomads over the last 1200 years or so, they provide portable year-round 
housing. Pacific Yurts are made with electronically welded, high-tech 
canvas that is guaranteed to withstand a 90-mile-an-hour wind and to last 
for 15 to 20 years. The average yurt might weigh 1,000 pounds. The whole 
structure folds into a tidy package that will fit into the back of a pick-up, 
or if you are a more classical nomad, on the back of a camel. It is not as 
light as a tent, but it is unbelievably more comfortable. 


The models being produced by Pacific have space-age reflective insulation 
developed by NASA, and in the more deluxe models, French doors and 
solar-powered ceiling fans. Just the thing, for someone who wants to 
spend the summer on a piece of woodland property, but doesn’t want to 
erect a permanent structure. 


Van Putten’s yurt, which took about four hours to set up had a floor that 
was 20 feet in diameter, two large picture windows, and a regular wooden 
door that locked with a key. A plexiglass bubble dome skylight provides 
perfect illumination. The space is enough for a bed, a sofa, a desk, room to 
cook and low shelves for books, and of course the cats. “I had never lived in 
anything round before,” says Van Putten. “There were no visible reference 
points. It was a very efficient space.” 


Alan Bair, who founded Pacific Yurt some 18 years ago, says he never in- 
tended to get into business, but now finds thatitis pretty exciting. He built 
his first yurt as a temporary home while trying to decide how to situate 
his permanent home. Since then he has built and sold some 2,000 yurts 
at prices ranging from $2,000 to $8,000. Oregon State Parks bought 75 
yurts, which currently rent out at $25 a day to campers. Pacific Yurts have 
sprouted up as way stations on ski trails in Sun Valley, as fly fishing stations 
in Chile, and as temporary buildings at the Olympics. Two are currently 
operating on the north rim of the Grand Canyon, and others are located in 
Yosemite National Park. Yurt sales have now extended to France, Japan, 
Saudi Arabia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, and South America. 
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Bair is currently negotiating to sell yurts for use along the Amazon River 
in Brazil. “It is ideally suited for eco-tourism,” he says. “If you are 
taking environmentally-conscious tourists in a place like the Amazon, you 
don’t want to clear out acres of forest land and put up a concrete hotel.” 
Apart from the ecological considerations, yurts are also providing quick 
housing for people who can’t afford more permanent accommodations. 
15 miles north of Jackson Hole, Wyoming yurts are now a regular part of 
the landscape. Used yurts run from $4,000 to $12,000. 


In addition to its portability and low impact on the environment, the yurt 
also seems to provide an almost mystical experience for the people who use 
them. “It provides the protection of a cabin, “ says Joe Van Putten, “but 
you are also aware of every change in weather because of the canvas.” 


Van Putten, who teaches art courses at William Patterson College in New 
Jersey, now says he plans to use the Yurtas a classroom for his design classes. 
“I really want my students to think about different shapes because we are 
so attuned to the rectangular world.” 


— New York, 2001 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER AS 
DOCUMENTALIST 


HE SWISS PHOTOGRAPHER, BALTHAZAR Burkhard, is a man who 

likes to think big—at least that is the impression created in the exhi- 
bition currently underway at the Jenisch Museum in Vevey. Many of the 
images—an elephant, a pig, the close-up of a human arm—take an entire 
wall. Burkhard is considered a “documentalist.” The name implies the 
antithesis of art, a non-subjective vision of the world around us in which 
the opinions, emotions, and experiences of the photographer seemingly 
play little or no role. The artist often emphasizes what he wants us to see. 
In contrast, the documentalist strives simply to show us what is there and 
allows us to draw our own conclusions. Burkhard’s images strive for that 
basic simplicity. There is no emotion in the huge image of an elephant 
spread across the wall that is the first thing you see when you enter the 
exhibition, nor is there much in the massive profile of a pig, shown against 


a cloth backdrop. 
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Elephant in a room. 
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In place of the artist’s interpretation, it is the incredible detail of these 
images which makes us able to grasp and truly understand what we are 
seeing. Burkhard’s series of photographs of the pronounced veins in a 
man’s arm resembles the columns in the ruins of an ancient Greek temple. 
An aerial photograph of Mexico City makes us feel the vastness as well as 
the plainness of that sprawling metropolis. Burkhard’s gift, finally, is to 
have seen and recognized the beauty of ordinary things—the world that 
surrounds us to which we have become so accustomed that we no longer 
allow ourselves the time to notice that it is there. Burkhard’s art ultimately 
lies in his selection of images to show us, and his gift is to enable us to see the 
wonder that he sees. Another artist, whose work is on display in Vevey in 
a small shop window, but who seems quite intriguing, is Vincent Celotti, 
who describes himself as an “artist animaliste,” an artist devoted to animals. 
An exquisite carving of a bird’s head, with blue feathers and a yellow beak, 
can be found at the shop of L. Celotti, ebeniste, and antiquatre. 


——Vevey, Switzerland, 2008 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPLICATIONS 


TEVE MCCuRRY HAS EARNED fame as a photographer who has pro- 

duced some of the most exquisitely beautiful color images in the past 
several decades. McCurry’s critics, and there have been many, ask whether 
his photographs aren’t too beautiful. In contrast to photojournalists, who 
go for the action, McCurry’s photographs often portray scenes that in the 
eyes of any other photographer might seem completely mundane. It is the 
dynamic range and richness of the colors and the composition of these 
seemingly ordinary situations that turn them into fine art. 


A photograph of an antique Indian railway steam engine with the Taj 
Mahal in the background had to be photographed twice after the first 
session produced images that were out of focus. The Indian railway obliged 
by bringing back the engine for the second shoot, along with the crew 
that managed it. Another photograph shows an Indian family waiting 
to mount a train, a porter, suitcases balanced on his head, stands to the 
side, waiting to put the luggage on the train. The mother in the picture is 
actually the wife of a photographer friend and the porter is temporarily an 
actor. The picture captures a reality that anyone who has taken trains in 
India would immediately recognize, but it is not a candid photograph. 
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Steve McCurry'’s Ii ndian steam en gine 


Although McCurry started out as a photojournalist, covering the early 
war in Afghanistan, it is obvious from the body of his work that he has 
evolved from a simple photojournalist into something quite a bit more. 
Today his work has a closer resemblance to the work of a fine artist who 
uses photography to express a reality that he is attracted to through his own 
imagination. McCurry describes himself as a “teller of stories.” 


What bothers some of his colleagues, who are still firmly rooted in photo- 
journalism, is that in several cases, the scenes that McCurry photographed 
were altered in post-production to make the composition more powerful, 
or more compelling. In several images, distracting bystanders have simply 
disappeared, thanks in part to the wonders of photoshop. 


Steve McCurry: captures the essence, but is it photojournalism? 


McCurry spent considerable time putting the pieces together to capture 
the essence of what is normally a commonplace event. A friend, who is 
a hard-core photojournalist, complains that it might take days to capture 
an image like that without staging it. “McCurry gives the editors what 
they want,” this photographer says. “It’s not honest and it’s not fair.” 
That sentiment has not changed the mind of the editors. They still want 
what McCurry produces. The images are magnificent. Several years ago, 
McCurry’s approach nevertheless sparked a scandal, and Magnum, the 
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elite agency that represents McCurry, took several of his photographs from 
its website. 


The debate, which still simmers, is really over what a photograph is ex- 
pected to represent. Photojournalism builds its credibility on the idea that 
the camera captures an unadorned reality. The camera is nothing more 
than a machine. The fact that it is incapable of holding an opinion or 
expressing bias endows it with journalistic credibility. It simply records 
what is really there. We can be more or less certain that at a certain point 
in time that reality actually existed. The role of the photojournalist is to 
choose the critical moment in which to record that moment in time. When 
you look at the photograph, you are visually plunged into that instant. 
That is photojournalism, but it is not Steve McCurry, a fact that he has 
repeatedly tried to explain to critics. 


What we have with McCurry is not a chemical-mechanical representation 
of reality. It is the reflection of a sudden flash of understanding that cap- 
tures McCurry’s imagination. What interests McCurry is not the objective 
reality that a journalist seeks to record, but rather the beauty of amoment 
that captures the artist’s attention, and which he sees and understands in 
his own mind. 


Looking at McCurry’s photographs, I am reminded of the Dutch master 
painters. Like McCurry, they chose subjects that would normally have 
been dismissed as mundane, but which the painter sensed possessed an 
eternal beauty that belonged to the ages. 
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= Sane : A 2 Snes) a ™ 
Dutch Master, Jan van Steen"s "The Housewife 
Sleeps.” 


From the Renaissance to the Present: Seeing the world in a different 
way 


In fact, according to the controversial Hockney-Falco hypothesis, some 
of the great painters of the Renaissance may have used various optical 
and mechanical devices, such as the camera obscura, curved mirrors, and 
projection devices to make extraordinarily realistic paintings. Certainly 
Leonardo Da Vinci described their design and possible use. When we look 
at these paintings today, we don’t question the technique that produced 
these masterpieces. What we look for is the imagination and sensitivity of 
the artist that made us see the world in a new way. 


When you meet Steve McCurry, the first impression is that he is an extra- 
ordinarily nice guy who seems disarmingly simple and straightforward in 
his approach. McCurry believes that certain images stick in your mind and 
change the way you see the world around you. 


When I asked McCurry about allegations that he had changed images with 
photoshop, he laughed. “When I worked for a local newspaper in King 
of Prussia (Pennsylvania) and even for National Geographic, we always 
worked on the final photograph in the dark room. We burned in certain 
areas and dodged others.” 
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ae at 
American photographer, Ansel Adams 


In fact, McCurry is right. Ansel Adams, the early 20th-century photogra- 
pher who captured the American West, is an extreme case in point. Many 
of his negatives were perfectly mundane. It is how he manipulated them 
in the dark room, pushing aspects of the image to extraordinary extremes 
that turned them into masterpieces. Adams’ first major breakthrough, 
a photograph of the Half Dome rock formation in Yosemite National 
Park, might have suffered from the fact that the upper section of the 
rock blended into the sky. Adams solved the problem by shooting the 
black-and-white photo through a deep red filter, which suddenly made the 
sky stand out dramatically. Of course, the mountain does not look that 
way naturally, but Adams made us see it in a different way. The images are 
exquisite. They extend our imagination and in the process, they expand our 
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understanding. Like Adams, McCurry focuses primarily on composing 


photo books these days. 
Experimenting with images: journalism or art? 


McCurry, of course, is not alone in arranging elements of a composition. 
Eugene Smith, generally regarded as one of the greatest photographer of 
the 20th century, complained early in his career at editors trying to tell him 
not to set up his photographs in order to obtain a more powerful effect. 
Smith was fired by a photo editor at Newsweek for using a small camera 
rather than an unwieldy 4x5 Speed Graphic to take spontaneously candid 
photographs. The editor insisted that photographing subjects who were 
unaware of the photographer’s presence constituted an invasion of privacy. 


In the 1930s a number of surrealist photographers experimented with 
images that approached a kind of photographic magical realism. Argentine 
photographer, Grete Stern, published a book, Mundo Proprio, which con- 
sisted of photomontages of metaphorical subjects, a housewife standing 
next to a giant cracked egg nearly as tall as she was. A beautiful woman 
bathed in the glow of a lamp while a giant hand is about to turn off the 
switch. The photograph was obviously manipulated, but that did not 
detract from the truth of the insight that the photographer was trying to 
communicate. 


The real question here is how we define the purpose of the photograph. Is 
it an automatic recording, made by a machine, or is it a representation of 
what the photographer sees in his mind’s eye? Is it journalism, or is it art? 


It’s an important distinction because the goal of art is to excite the imag- 
ination, and that often means pushing what is actually there beyond 
the boundaries of the normal. The Belgian surrealist painter, Magritte, 
sparked a furor with images that seemed to dispense with normal logic. A 
painting of a smoker’s pipe with the legend, “this is not a pipe.” A man in 
a suit, wearing a bowler hat with his face obscured by an apple. Magritte’s 
point was to make the viewer approach the notion of reality from a totally 
different viewpoint. 


Steve McCurry’s photographs, which most often appear in books these 
days, show us that seemingly mundane scenes in the countries he has 
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visited are capable of revealing exceptional beauty. It is not really photo- 
journalism anymore. For better or worse, it has become a form of art. I 
have no problems with that. 


--Philadelphia, February 2021 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


MASTERING CLIMATE 
CHANGE 


Running from a tsunami. 


In May 1997, a mass of warm water began expanding across the Pacific 
Ocean in the fiercest El Nifio ever recorded. The impact dramatically 
altered weather patterns around the world. Before it was over, storms 
sent unprecedented 6-foot waves crashing across San Francisco’s down- 
town Embarcadero. Million-dollar homes were destroyed in unprece- 
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dented floods and landslides. Farmers across the traditional monsoon 
regions faced crippling droughts, while in the Horn of Africa, outbreaks 
of malaria, dengue fever, meningitis, and Rift Valley Fever ravaged local 
populations and closed international borders to badly needed trade. By the 
time El Nifio and the subsequent, more moderate, La Nifia (an expansion 
of cooler water across the Pacific) had ended, the damage from natural 
catastrophes had exceeded the total for the entire previous decade. Swiss 
Re, the Swiss underwriting giant, estimated the total cost at nearly $100 
billion. 


The catastrophic 1997-98 El Nifio, struck a little more than a year after 
the International Research Institute for Climate Prediction (IRI), part 
of Columbia University’s Earth Institute, had begun looking at practical 
applications of new knowledge concerning the relationship between El 
Nifio and seasonal weather around the globe. IRI had been created largely 
at the urging of the U.S. National Oceanic and Atmospheric Agency’s 
Office of Global Plans and other international climate organizations. In 
contrast to other climate institutions, its mandate from the beginning was 
focused on practical applications of the climate knowledge being produced 
by accelerated research programs around the world. Its overall mission is 
to collect vital climate information, develop advanced computer models 
and disseminate useful data in an intelligible form to governments and 
end-user organizations. Steve Zebiak, IRI’s Director General, explains that 
the original idea grew out of a growing realization by the world’s climate 
science community that insights derived from the study of El Nifio, make 
it possible to produce the kind of short-term climate predictions that were 
considered impossible in the past. “There was a feeling, “says Zebiac, *that 
something should be done with the information.” 


The 1997-98 El Nifio not only served as a wakeup call to the potential 
damage that climate change can cause, it also turned out to be a critical 
turning point in climate science. An earlier El Nifio in 1982-83, was 
already underway for several months before scientists realized that it was 
there. In contrast, everyone knew that the 1997-98 El Nifio was coming. 
NOAA had predicted it as early as April 1997, and a month later, other 
meteorological agencies in Australia and Japan had reinforced the warn- 
ings. The weeks of advanced notice enabled governments to take emer- 
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gency precautions that saved thousands of lives. Even more significant for 
climate scientists, the 1997-98 El Nifio marked the first time in history that 
computer modeling proved more effective than the analysis of previous 
weather patterns in accurately predicting what to expect. 


For a long time, conventional wisdom had held that it was unlikely that 
anyone would be able to predict year-to-year weather variations accurately 
enough to be of any practical use. But by the late 1970s, it had become 
apparent that ocean temperatures and rapidly changing atmospheric tem- 
peratures actually form a coupled system. By analyzing part of the system, 
it is possible to predict certain behaviors in other parts of the system. The 
key to revealing the entire system, scientists realized, was a phenomenon 
they named ENSO for El Nifio Southern Oscillation, the change in surface 
air currents that accompany the El Nifio. 


By 1985, the scientific community had launched TOGA (Tropical 
Oceans/Global Atmosphere), a broad project aimed at developing physi- 
cal/mathematical models of how temperatures were behaving in the trop- 
ical portion of the Pacific Ocean. This was quickly followed by TAO 
(Tropical Atmosphere Ocean), a project that positioned 70 fixed buoys 
across the Pacific to monitor ocean temperature to a depth of 1600 feet as 
well as atmospheric and wind conditions above the ocean’s surface. The 
information, beamed up to a satellite, would make it possible to get far 
more precise data on how the whole system operates. For these projects 
to come together in a meaningful way, an international institution would 
have to be created to disseminate the insights being produced from the 
mountains of data and to develop practical applications. At the United 
Nations Conference on Climate and Development in Rio de Janeiro in 
1992, a Brazilian climate scientist, Dr. A. D. Moura presented a plan for 
creating IRI. The next year, Dr. J. Michael Hall, Director of Global Plans 
for the U.S. National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, put up 
the funding for a pilot project. More than 100 scientists from 46 countries 
were recruited for climate training, and at a forum on IRI convened in 
Washington D.C. in 1995, the project received an enthusiastic green light 
from more than 300 scientists. After an intense open competition, a coop- 
erative agreement was signed between Columbia’s Lamont/Doherty Earth 
Observatory, Scripps Institute of Oceanography and NOAA on June 1, 
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1996 (The Scripps participation was eventually relocated to Lamont/Do- 
herty, a sprawling research complex on the Palisades cliffs overlooking the 
Hudson River). 


Today, IRI has come a long way from its original inception roughly a 
decade ago. “IRI derived from the climate community, “ Steve Zebiak, 
IRI’s Director General, explains. “We all wanted better climate informa- 
tion, but we felt also that this knowledge had to connect to society, and we 
really didn’t have much of a clue about how that was going to get done. “ 
The process of transforming a fledgling IRI, which was heavy on climate 
science, to a more mature one that is more broadly based in the social 
sciences and the other dimensions of climate impact meant engaging and 
training a cadre of international scientists empowered with a wide range 
of scientific expertise, much of which seems only vaguely connected to 
climate prediction. 


Possibly the most revolutionary idea that IRI is trying to get across is the 
notion that a probabilistic paradigm is better suited to climate prediction 
than one that is deterministic. Government policy planners and farmers 
want definite answers: either it will rain or it won’t. IRI’s approach is closer 
to the odds in a Las Vegas poker game. “Certainty to a climate scientist is 
wooly uncertainty to anyone else,” says Madeleine Thomson, who, with 
Max Dilley, co-directs the Impact program mapping climate effects on life 
in Africa. Instead of a “yes” or “no” approach to critical weather questions, 
IRI proposes a calculated “maybe.” In other words, there may be a 70% 
chance that drought conditions will prevail in the first few weeks of an 
upcoming planting season, but there is still a 30% chance that there will 
be rain. Policymakers need to hedge their bets by being aware of both 
eventualities. In a typical example, a farmer, not knowing what to expect, 
might plant seeds after the first seasonal rainfall, only to have the plants 
dry up and die when no subsequent rains follow. With an accurate climate 
prediction, he would have the option of planting only part of his seeds after 
the first rainfall, or he might spend the extra money to invest in seeds that 
take longer to mature and need less water. He would in a sense be gambling, 
and he would still need to prepare for the unexpected. Hedging one’s bets 
is key in the climate game. 
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Once the notion of probability has been inculcated, IRI shifts its emphasis 
to a series of revolutionary tools designed to enable government policy 
planners to make educated guesses about the future. These software tools 
are works in progress, constantly being modified to obtain greater degrees 
of accuracy. Much like the computer game Sym City, they allow policy 
planners and agricultural organizations to visualize scenarios that are likely 
to follow specific actions in different climate situations. 


The Philippine’s Angat reservoir is one of the most promising projects 
currently being developed. The single reservoir provides 97% of Manila’s 
drinking water and 65% of the hydroelectric power for Luzon, as well 
as irrigation for 30,000 hectares of land. During the 1997-98 El Nijio, 
rainfall was reduced so drastically that irrigation had to be stopped, and 
finally the hydroelectric turbines had to be shut down. At the last minute, 
the Philippine government desperately scrambled to buy coal at elevated 
prices from Australia and Indonesia in order to keep generating electric 
power. To make matters worse, in late September 1998, the El Nifio gave 
way to a La Nifia and the reservoir level raised so rapidly that water had 
to be released to save the dam. Lowland farmers who had been starved 
for irrigation throughout 1998, watched as their crops washed away in an 
uncontrolled flood. “It was a shock to the system, and it could have been 
avoided if they had been working on seasonal climate forecasting, ” says 
Shiv Somseshwar, who headed IRI’s operations in the Pacific basin, and 
also directs the program on Institutions and Public Policy. 


In fact, there is a close correlation between the El Nifio and the flow of 
water into the Angat basin. 50% of the reservoir’s water is supplied by rains 
during October, November and December. Angat, which Someshwar 
describes as a very well-run reservoir, had tried to base its water strategy 
by averaging out historical records, which were unable to predict the un- 
expected variations likely to result from an unexpectedly strong El Nifo. 
In contrast, if the reservoir management knows in advance that rainfall is 
going to be heavy, it can release added water for irrigation early on. 


Someshwar stresses that IRI’s contribution is always made through part- 
nerships with already established regional institutions, notably the Philip- 
pine National Water Resource Bureau. He notes that it was necessary early 
on to caution against illusions about infallibility in climate prediction. 
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“You can’t put all your eggs in one basket,” he says, “What we do not want 
is for them to use the season forecast in a deterministic way. Even in 1998, 
there was a 30% chance that the weather could have gone the other way. 
The last thing you want to do is to oversell the power of science, without a 
full understanding of the limitations.” A large part of Someshwar’s job in 
Asia has been to find converts to climate prediction who are ready to be- 
come champions of the idea within local administrations. Getting officials 
used to making decisions based on probability was less than evident. “Most 
government institutions are not structured to take risks,” says Someshwar. 
But, in the Philippines, where detailed records have been kept for decades, 
a convincing argumentis provided by “time casting,” Historical data going 
back 30 years or more can be run through computer models and officials 
can see what would have happened if earlier planners had access to modern 
climate tools. In some cases, it is simply a question of not failing to take 
advantage of an excellent harvest year. “It’s not only managing negatives,” 
Someshwar explains,” It is also capitalizing on and managing the positive.” 
Besides the Angat project, IRI is also developing reservoir management 
software for Kenya’s Tana River basin, which provides 70% of Kenya’s 
electricity, and in northeastern Brazil’s generally arid state of Ceara. 


Now that the powers of computer climate modeling are beginning to make 
an impact, an increased emphasis is being placed on developing a sensitivity 
to the needs of users in the field who can use the information to actually 
make a difference. “When the IRI started, the approach was that we had 
some of the best climate scientists in our institute, We can provide you 
with all this information,” says Walter Baethgen, who managed operations 
in Latin America and the Caribbean. “With time, the institute matured 
into a demand-driven approach. Instead of saying we know what you need. 
We started at the other end asking what really was needed. Then we went 
back to the climate scientists and asked them to translate the information 
into those terms. The main challenge is how do you start from robust 
scientific information and translate that into something that is useful? We 
still have some of the best climate prediction scientists, but we also have 
people translating that information so that it has a social impact.” 


In Latin America, [RI learned that the climate data needed by large ranches 
in Argentina and Uruguay might be quite different from that required 
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by potato farmers in Peru. More important, it is not enough to provide 
generalities such as a broad announcement that rainfall will be reduced 
across all of South America. To be useful, climate predictions have to take 
into account local exceptions. Farmers want to know what will happen on 
their specific plot of ground. At IRI, this process of tailoring computer 
models to include local variations is called “down scaling” and it has be- 
come a major focus at IRI. Regional variations derived from studying past 
histories are worked into the overall computer model until more and more 
accurate regional predictions become possible. In 1999, Baethgen says, a 
strong La Nifia led to predictions that there was a strong risk of reduced 
rainfall. That October, IRI predicted reduced seasonal rainfall, but more 
important, IRI also produced satellite maps showing which vegetation was 
being hit the hardest. The maps made it possible for government policy 
planners to track the process of the drought on a weekly basis and eventu- 
ally to distribute aid to the farmers who needed it the most. “At the end 
of the season we received a letter from Uruguay’s Minister of Agriculture, 
telling us that this was the first time that relief could be distributed on 
a needs basis,” says Baethgen. In previous emergencies, aid money had 
simply gone to whoever had lobbied the most for it. 


In Latin America, IRI is developing a broad array of computer modeling 
tools that enable decision-makers to see the impact of policy choices. The 
tools are not only useful to government policy planners, but to farmers’ 
associations as well. 


Baethgen also considers the notion of probablility to be one of the most 
difficult ideas to get across. At this point, climate models can generally 
favor one of three possibilities: that there will be more rain, less rain, 
or that the situation is likely to continue the same. The added climate 
information means that a blind guess that has a 33% chance of being right 
is replaced by an educated guess that has a 66% chance. But there is still a 
lingering possibility that the weather can turn in an unpredictable way. In 
one instance, Baethgen says, IRI made a three-month prediction that was 
astonishingly on target. Policymakers thought they had found the magic 
bullet. “Everyone thought that we had the problem solved,” says Baethgen, 
“and of course at the very next meeting, the exact opposite happened. 
The prediction wasn’t wrong. It just wasn’t the prediction that had been 
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considered the most likely scenario.” Over a difficult period, the users went 
from being extremely confident, to thinking that climate prediction was 
worthless to being somewhere in the middle. The process was rendered 
more difficult, Baethgen says, because of the role of the media. Climate 
scientists need the media to get the information out, but editors don’t like 
the fact that vague forecasts tend to confuse readers. The natural instinct is 
to jump to a deterministic conclusion in order to make dramatic headlines 
at the risk of being wrong and discrediting the whole system. “Knowing 
something is much better than not knowing anything,” Baethgen says, 
“but we do not know everything. Your decision-making process will be 
much stronger, but there will always be uncertainties.” 


Another difficulty in South America is establishing credibility with an 
indigenous population. In northern Brazil, farmers tended to listen to 
“rain prophets,” who predict rain based on the flight of birds and other 
obscure criteria. The gap, IRI decided, was largely due to the way scientific 
information was presented. The solution was to hire an anthropologist, 
who quickly pointed out that in Brazil information is often communicated 
through music. One option under consideration is the hiring of wander- 
ing minstrels to sing ballads that explain the impact of El Nifio in terms 
that the villagers can relate to. “That can have more of an impact than any 
number of PowerPoint presentations,” Baethgen explains. 


Africa may be the continent in which IRP’s work makes the greatest im- 
pact. Maxx Dilley and Madeleine Thomson, who co-direct the Africa 
program, are developing programs that cover everything from the role that 
the climate plays in the outbreak of diseases, to food security, disaster relief, 
and even conflict resolution. 


Thomson, who originally trained as an entomologist, has been working on 
the effect that sudden rainfalls and stagnant water have on local mosquito 
populations. The chief climate-influenced risks in the northern semi-arid 
sub-Saharan regions of Africa are malaria, dengue Fever, meningitis, and 
Rift Valley Fever. The most effective drugs and vaccines are too expensive 
and have shelf lives that are too limited to be kept in stock on a permanent 
basis, so an early warning system is essential to heading off and controlling 
epidemics. At times, the decision may be as simple as investing in mosquito 
nets and a reliable bed prior to a sudden mosquito population surge. 
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Mote significant to policy planners, it allows decision-makers to purchase 
medicine and other emergency equipment just in time. 


Maxx Dilley’s background was in disaster risk management before joining 
IRI. One of the functions of his operation is to map the lifestyles and 
work habits of an entire region with respect to climate and then to model 
how changes are likely to impact on various segments of society. For 
the most part, IRI operates through regional networks such as IGAD 
(International group on African Development) and the Southern Africa 
Drought Monitoring Center. “We are injecting capacity and expertise into 
a thriving, ongoing process,” Dilley explains.” We have to find out how 
they understand their own problems, and how climate will effect the out- 
come and then work with them.” By mapping climate impact at a local 
level, policymakers can determine months in advance which segments of 
a population are most likely to be affected by a crisis. “Once you know 
where the agricultural and livestock areas are,” says Dilley, “you can tailor 
the information so that it is relevant to the needs of the specific areas.” One 
interested client is the World Food Program, which distributes roughly 
half its emergency supplies in the Horn of Africa, and with advanced 
climate predictions can now stockpile supplies and develop a distribution 
strategy months in advance of an actual disaster. 


An even more vital project is a scheme being developed with the Red 
Sea Livestock Trade Commission to develop a risk assessment model for 
Rift Valley Fever, which affects both livestock and human beings. The 
1997-98 El Nifio produced torrential rains in the Horn of Africa which 
increased the mosquito population and triggered an outbreak. The risk 
to humans was exacerbated because sheep are used in Muslim religious 
sacrifices—especially in Mecca and after Ramadan-- and the blood tends to 
be aerosolized. After infected animals began turning up in Saudi Arabia, 
the government slapped a ban on livestock imports from the Horn. The 
prohibition lasted until 2003. Since livestock exports to the Arab countries 
had provided from 70 to 80% of Somalia’s Gross National Product, the 
macroeconomic implications were enormous. As the ban continued, live- 
stock importers in several Arab countries began looking as far as Australia 
for sheep imports that could be used in sacrifices, even though regional 
sheep were preferred. The risk was simply considered too great. In fact, 
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as Maxx Dilley explains, Rift Valley Fever tends to die out after about 12 
weeks, if the infected animals are properly quarantined. What is needed 
to resume traditional trade is a reliable monitoring system that can briefly 
shut down exports when a problem arises. Since mosquitos are a critical 
element in the chain, climate prediction suddenly takes on a highly signifi- 
cant role in determining the risk. Ultimately, climate information is likely 
to be a factor in peace and war as well. Dilley points out that there is a 
general perception that dry conditions in pastoral areas trigger conflict. In 
the Horn, where livestock markets exist, farmers can sell off excess herds if 
they know in advance that they are about to face a drought. In southern 
Africa, Dilley notes, the tendency is to double the size in the hopes that 
some animals will survive and in that case, the climate information may 
be less useful. But no one denies that everyone wants to know what the 
weather will be. “This information is life and death security for a lot of 
sectors of society,” says Dilley. “There have always been forecast methods, 
whether they were based on reality or not.” 


The broad social analysis may have long-range implications for 
longer-range climate changes that many scientists believe are being caused 
by global warming. While the kind of climate science being developed at 
IRI doesn’t mitigate long-term climate change, it does explore the best 
possible solutions for adapting to it. 


“Most of the climate-related events that affect societies play out over a short 
period of time, a given year, one rainy season, a cyclone or a flood,” says 
Steve Zebiak. “What we are really trying to do is to manage the impact. 
Building resilience to these kinds of problems now may be the best way 
to develop resilience to global climate change later on. The kinds of things 
that happen will be the same, there will just be more of them, and they will 
be happening more often. On the adaptation side, this is a way of worrying 
about now and the future.” 


--Lamont Earth Observatory, Palisades, New Jersey, June 2002 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE SWARM 


W HAT IF NATURE POSSESSED a collective intelligence capable of 
protecting it from human carelessness? With more than 100,000 
dead and much of the world’s economy comatose, the Covid-19 pandemic 
is beginning to have more in common with a nuclear terrorist attack than 
a bad case of the flu. The difference is that the assault this time is global and 
the target is literally everyone. All of that sounds strikingly like the scenario 
presented by German Sci-Fi writer, Frank Schatzing, in his best-selling, 
2004 novel, The Swarm. 


As with the current pandemic, Schatzing’s scenario begins with a series of 
not very noticeable, seemingly disconnected events, which gradually form 
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a pattern threatening the human race itself. The novel starts with the barely 
noticed death of a young native fisherman off the coast of Peru. Diving 
underwater to retrieve an expensive fishing net that has inexplicably been 
sucked beneath the surface, he encounters an unusually large shoal of fish 
that block his escape to the surface. 


The Peru incident is followed by a succession of events in which nature 
appears to be mounting a coordinated attack against all human beings. 
Call it revenge, or an attempt to reinstate a planetary balance. The results 
are just as deadly. It is almost as if nature is playing a deadly chess game 
in which it deploys an uncannily intelligent strategy. No one takes the 
threat seriously at first, but that is because the initial warnings come from 
scientific experts whose domain is so specialized that hardly anyone else can 
understand what they are talking about. By the time governments grasp 
the dimensions of the threat it may be too late. 


Looking at the perversity of the coronavirus, you could come to the con- 
clusion that it is a perfectly disruptive biological weapon that almost seems 
to be following an intelligent strategy intended specifically to take advan- 
tage of human vulnerabilities. 


That is impossible, of course. What is really happening is closer to Dar- 
winian evolution. The pandemic is succeeding in propagating itself where 
other diseases have failed, simply because by trial and error of all possible 
combinations, this virus’ characteristics perfectly match humanity’s phys- 
ical and psychological weaknesses. A disease like Ebola is far more terrify- 
ing, but ebola is so fierce that it burns itself out before it can spread very far. 
Coronavirus is more subtle. It spreads rapidly through a population before 
anyone takes it seriously. This pandemic takes its time in killing people. As 
the last few weeks have shown, it ends by causing a great deal more death. 


Donald Trump and a number of other world leaders maintain that no 
one could have predicted the current pandemic. But that is obviously 
not true. COVID-19 was preceded by the H1N1 flu pandemic in 2009, 
and then there was the deadly SARS-coronavirus epidemic in 2002 and 
the equally deadly MERS-coronavirus epidemic in 2012. Both were more 
virulent than COVID-19 but had less of a global impact. 
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We were warned, but most governments dropped the ball when it came 
to preparations. Donald Trump not only disbanded the White House 
National Security Committee that was supposed to plan for a global pan- 
demic, he also cut funding to the Centers for Disease Control, which was 
supposed to sound the alarm and provide a response. In hindsight, given 
the pressures on the planet from overpopulation, climate change and the 
fact that human consumption is now outstripping the planet’s resources, 
a cataclysm on the order of the current pandemic was inevitable. 


We all knew that a cataclysm would come someday; we just hoped it 
would strike later 


Modern capitalism may philosophically exempt us from being our “broth- 
et’s keeper,” but COVID-19 not only proves that that attitude is morally 
wrong, it also reminds us that self-centered shot-sightedness carries a heavy 
price. When the end comes, it hits us all, whether we are wealthy or poor, 
regardless of nationality or social standing. 


Ithas been obvious for along time that unsustainable consumption, waste, 
and a callous disregard for the environment were bound to unleash a 
cataclysm sooner or later. We just hoped that it would happen later. 


H. G. Wells’s prophetic novel, War of the Worlds, describes an overwhelm- 
ing attack against humans by aliens from outer space. In Wells’ optimistic 
ending, it is the common cold —a coronavirus—that ultimately saves hu- 
manity from an alien invasion. 


Schatzing, on the other hand, ends his book on an ambivalent note. We 
don’t really know if humanity will make it or not. You could chalk that 
up to a new sense of 21st Century realism. In the film of Nevil Shute’s 
dark, post-apocalyptic classic, On the Beach, the last scene ends with an 
upbeat banner waving in the wind. The words on the banner read: “There 
is still time brother!” Unfortunately, no one was left alive to read it. As it 
happens, we still do have time, but that time is not infinite. 


—-Philadelphia, April 2020 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SEARCH FOR A LIFE-SAVING 
CHIMERA 


The stone sculpture of a "chimera" 
oversees Parts from Notre Dame 


Cathedral. 


N GREEK MYTHOLOGY, A chimera is a monstrous fusion of species, a 

fire-breathing she-goat with a lion’s head and a serpent’s tail. In the 
fast-evolving world of genetics, chimera currently refers to a living creature 
in which tissue from two different animals has been fused in a symbiotic 
relationship. In the most striking recent transgenetic experiments, mice, 
pigs, sheep, and cattle are being injected with human genes to provide 
them with specific human characteristics. The object is to sidestep the 
violent rejection of animal tissue by human immune systems so that animal 
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organs, the liver or heart of a pig for example, can be transplanted into 
a human patient. While Jeff Getty, the AIDS patient who is receiving 
a bone marrow transplant from a baboon, has recently caught public 
attention, Getty is likely to be only the first in a series of increasingly daring 
animal-to-human transplant experiments. Getty’s baboon bone marrow 
transplant is relatively straightforward and does not involve complex ge- 
netic manipulation, but it is also not expected to succeed. Other, more 
advanced experiments, however, could begin to change the face of modern 
medicine. That is one reason that the FDA stepped in to watch the Getty 
case more closely than previous experiments. Says Dr. Philip Noguchi, 
head of cellular and gene therapy at the FDA, “This is the beginning of the 
use of animal organs and tissues on a widespread scale. What you are going 
to see is the commercial development of these approaches. It is going to 
require a much closer interaction between the federal government, health 
services, and local communities to bring this off.” Noguchi says that the 
FDA stepped in to monitor the Getty operation because the proprietary 
method of collecting baboon bone marrow for the transplant approaches 
a biological product. Dr. Suzanne Ildstad, who developed the procedure, 
contacted the FDA herself once she had received approval to proceed 
with the experiment in California. Another advantage to involving the 
FDA in the case is that the operation can be carried out under controlled 
observation. “It has never been done in a controlled manner before,” says 
Noguchi, who adds that previously, “patients haven’t lived long enough 
for us to have any meaningful knowledge about what happens.” 


Both Getty’s case and the more innovative genetic engineering technolo- 
gies are raising troubling ethical and public health questions. Jonathan 
Balcombe, who handles animal research topics at the Humane Society of 
the United States, notes: “One can envisage a disturbing scenario in which 
animals are going to be bred as spare parts to be used for humans. The 
approach is to turn the animal into a chimera--part animal, part human.” 
To acertain extent that is already happening. 


Twenty years ago, heart and liver transplants were risky propositions and 
were relatively rare. Major advances in immunosuppressant drugs which 
stopped the body from rejecting a newly grafted foreign organ changed 
that. Today, the chances of surviving a heart transplant are good. As a 
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result, the demand for transplant operations has soared. At least 45,000 
people are currently on the waiting list for heart transplants in the US. 
Nearly a third can be expected to die before a suitable donor is found. 
70% of patients who need bone marrow transplants to fight off leukemia 
cannot find suitably matched donors. If the need for transplanted kidneys 
and livers is included the total demand for transplants of all kinds exceeds 
100,000. If a transplant from an animal to a human, technically dubbed a 
“xenotransplant” could be made the supply could be increased dramati- 
cally. 


In the case of AIDS patient Jeff Getty, a transplant of bone marrow from 
a baboon has an even more tantalizing advantage. The baboon’s immune 
system is impervious to HIV. If the baboon’s bone marrow were to take 
hold in Getty, it might give his body a functioning immune system despite 
the virus. The danger, especially in Getty’s case, is that the transplant 
risks passing a new virus from animal to human with possibly catastrophic 
results. 


The most immediate problem that Getty and other potential xenotrans- 
plant patients face is that the human immune system rejects animal tissue 
even more ferociously than it does foreign tissue from other humans. 
Drugs that might suppress a rejection in a transplant from one human 
to another, have almost no effect when a transplant of animal tissue to a 
human is made. The result is a reaction that doctors call “hyper-acute 
rejection.” 


That is exactly the problem that most threatens Getty. He is far from 
the first candidate for an animal-to-human transplant and the record up 
to now has not been promising. Since 1905 when a French doctor tried 
to graft a _rabbit’s kidney onto a child suffering from renal failure, there 
have been more than 30 attempts at xenotransplantation. At least eight 
have involved trying to place an animal heart in a human being. In 1964, 
an attempt was made to transplant kidneys from Chimpanzees into seven 
patients. Six of the kidneys functioned immediately, but despite high 
doses of immunosuppressant drugs, acute rejection developed. Five of the 
patients died from infections or imbalances due to the overuse of the drugs. 
The longest surviving kidney lasted six months. Intriguingly, in that case, 
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the kidney appeared to still be functioning when the patient died from an 
electrolytic imbalance. 


In the second series of operations, baboon kidneys were transplanted into 
six patients. All six patients died. The longest-lasting kidney functioned 
for 60 days. In 1984, a baboon heart was transplanted into a patient 
known as “Baby Fae.” She died after 20 days. In 1993, livers from two 
baboons were transplanted into patients suffering from hepatitis B. One 
liver functioned for 55 days. The patient died after 70 days. The second 
liver lasted only 26 days. 


An attempt to graft whole bone marrow from a baboon into a 56-year-old 
patient in Pittsburgh also ended in failure and death. 


By genetically altering animal donors, scientists hope they can eventually 
sidestep the rejection mechanism. The aim is to modify is known as a 
“complement” in the donor’s immune system. The complement releases 
deadly toxins when it comes in contact with the complement of another 
species. Within a short period of time, the toxins destroy the grafted 
organ or tissue. But if a pig or other animal donor could be modified 
to have a complement resembling a human complement, that aspect of 
the rejection process would be short-circuited, hence the introduction of 
human genes to the donor animal’s DNA. One technique for doing this 
is called “microinjection.” A fertilized egg is extracted from a mouse or a 
pig, and one or two human genes is injected into the pronucleus. 


The animal adopts those characteristics and passes them on to its heirs. A 
number of companies are currently developing genetically altered animals. 


Genetically engineered animals, cut through the elaborate requirements 
that have to be fulfilled before human testing can begin. “It is a tool,” 
says a scientist working in the field.” It allows you to get more qualified 
‘go-no-go” answers earlier. You can have higher confidence in betting on 
your winners, or you can eliminate the losers at an earlier stage, and save a 
lot of money.” The bottom line, is that “you can get miracle cures into the 
marketplace quicker so that everyone can benefit.” 


Ultimately, though, it is xenotransplantation, the use of animal tissue and 
organs for human needs, which has captured the imagination of surgeons. 
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Although baboons and primates appear to be obvious candidates as trans- 
plant donors since they are closer to humans, there are also strong draw- 
backs. One is supply. There are only a few thousand baboons currently 
being kept in captivity for medical purposes in the US--hardly enough to 
satisfy the demands for transplants. The baboons who are available, are 
also far from being clean laboratory specimens. There is a very real danger 
that a transplant from a baboon could introduce a lethal new virus into 
the human race. The virus might not be detectable for years, much like 
AIDS. That isa prime concern in the Getty case. Says the FDA’s Noguchi, 
“Ironically, you are the most concerned if the bone marrow is a success. 
The virus could remain latent for several years. It is if the experiment 
succeeds that we will have to be the most careful.” 


Scientists would much prefer to make a transplant from a domesticated 
animal like a pig instead. Although pigs carry viruses too (swine influenza 
is an example), they are genetically different enough to make it less likely 
that a virus will accidentally enter the human system. Also, since pigs 
reproduce more rapidly than primates, it is easier to raise them under 
stricter laboratory conditions. In contrast, baboons roam in packs, are 
far harder to control, and often pass viruses among themselves. Another 
advantage of the pig is that a variety of heart sizes are available that match 
human dimensions. At present anywhere from 50,000 to 100,000 pig 
heart valves are being used throughout the world. Most function relatively 
reliably over at least a ten-year period. Dr. Leonard Bell, CEO of Alexion, a 
transgenic startup, points out that 90 million pigs are slaughtered for food 
in the U.S. each year. Pigs are not only far more abundant but there is much 
less sensitivity about using a pig’s organs than there is in using a primate’s. 
“It’s an easy decision,” says Bell, ’would you rather have a meal on your 
table, or be alive?” 


Bell, a clinically experienced cardiologist, is skeptical about the use of ba- 
boons. “The wide range applicability of primate transplantation studies,” 
he notes,” is extremely limited. In that regard, it has to be seen more as a 
scientific experiment than a wide-ranging therapy.” These considerations 
have raised a number of questions about the Getty operation. In an un- 
usually blunt letter to the New York Times, Dr. Murry Cohen, co-chair- 
man of a Virginia-based organization calling itself the Medical Research 
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Modernization Committee, denounced the Getty transplant as insane. 
“This represents not scientific progress,” wrote Cohen, “but medicine and 
Science gone mad. With no potential for success, the procedure must be 
called an experiment.” 


Suzanne IIdstad, a transplant surgeon at the University of Pittsburgh, says 
she conceptualized the approach while she was studying how to “harvest” 
bone marrow at the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Center in Seattle. She had 
developed an interest in xenotransplant because of the acute shortage 
of donor organs, and she had carried out increasingly successful work 
at grafting highly mismatched bone marrow. While she was working 
at Hutchinson, a colleague remarked that baboons made terrible animal 
models for working with AIDS because their immune system refused to 
become infected. In fact, the colleague remarked, most primates were bad 
models for working with AIDS. “A light bulb went off,” says IIdstad. “It 
was an unexpected potential application of our work.” 


Ildstad dismisses questions about the limited supply of baboons. “You 
don’t sacrifice humans who donate bone marrow,” she says. “It is not nec- 
essary to sacrifice the animal to obtain numbers of cells.” new techniques, 
Ildstad adds, allow the harvesting of baboon bone marrow cells from the 
baboon’s blood while the baboon is kept alive. For the Getty operation, 
Ildstad is gambling that by carefully selecting the cells to transplant and 
by preparing them in advance, she can avoid the hyper-acute rejection that 
could normally be expected to follow. A number of experiments using 
new techniques show that it is possible to graft tissue from one species to 
another and have the recipient survive longer than it might have otherwise. 
But in Ildstad’s testing, the animals eventually “did die. 


Her last experiment had resulted in engrafting 15% of the marrow for six 
months, but after that, it trailed off and the human bone marrow stopped 
functioning. Ildstad’s team ran out of funding before it could carry out 
new experiments. To a number of physicians, it seems like sketchy data to 
proceed with an experiment on a human being. The fear in some quarters 
is that a failure will set back the entire field of xenotransplantation, and 
could eventually rule out the use of baboons indefinitely. 
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Stephen Rose, who heads AIDS funding at the National Institute of 
Health, was quoted by the Lancet as saying: “Having seen her data--there is 
no data--she never got engraftment. There are no underlying data to make 
me believe this is going to be successful.” 


The Lancet also reported that one reason that the operation is not being 
carried out in Pittsburgh is that the institutional medical review board 
there has grown more cautious since the failed transplant of baboon whole 
bone marrow two years ago. That operation was carried out in Pittsburgh 
by Camilio Ricordi. 


Although most experts are skeptical that the experiment will work with 
Getty, he is considered an informed adult, and that is why he was given 
the green light by the FDA’s Noguchi and others. Noguchi says it is 
not necessary for full clinical studies to have been carried out before this 
type of procedure is tried. At a 2-day meeting of the Biological Response 
Modifiers Advisory Committee in Bethesda, Maryland on July 13, the 
committee voted unanimously, with only one abstention, to let the op- 
eration proceed. Says Noguchi, “The bulk of the panel felt that a risk 
was there, but that it was small. “ The risk that had Noguchi and others 
concerned was that transplanting baboon cells in Getty might carry a virus 
that could suddenly unleash another epidemic similar to AIDS or the 
Ebola virus. 


The abstention at the Bethesda conference came from Dr. Jonathan Allan, 
an expert on baboon viruses at the Southwest Biomedical Foundation in 
San Antonio, Texas. The foundation is the largest source of baboons for 
medical use in the world. The danger is that with his immune system 
nearly destroyed by AIDS and further obliterated by radiation treatments 
to enable the transplant to take hold, Getty might prove the perfect host 
for a new disease. “If you transplant an organ from a baboon to a human,” 
says Allan,” you are going to transplant whatever microbes are present in 
that organ into the human. Once you introduce a virus into a human, it 
becomes almost impossible to get it out. You are fulfilling the first half of 
the equation for starting a new epidemic.” 


Allan points out that it is now nearly impossible to find healthy baboons 
for transplants. “We have exhausted our supply of adult baboons who 
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do not carry viruses,” he says. “There are no other adult baboons that we 
can use to carry out these experiments. “ The baboon used for the Getty 
transplant, in fact, carries one virus as opposed to four which were carried 
by the baboon originally selected. Allan points out that the 3,000 baboons 
at the foundation travel in herds of 400 to 500, so viruses spread easily 
among them. “It’s like plucking them out of Africa,” he says. “The bottom 
line is that you are not going to make a dent in the organ shortage by using 
baboons, and you may unleash a new epidemic. It is a no-win situation.” 
A major complaint of Allan is that until now discussions of animal trans- 
plants have involved surgeons, but have not incorporated the infectious 
disease experts who should be examining the issue as well. In contrast to 
Allan’s point of view, Dr. Robert Michler, head of cardiothoracic surgery 
at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center in New York points out that 
there have already been numerous xenotransplant operations involving 
primates. Some of the patients have survived for at least a few weeks, and 
there have been no cases of dangerous viruses emerging from the operation. 


Although overruled by the committee, Allan stirred some genuine con- 
cern. “I don’t think he was being overcautious,” says Noguchi, “and I 
don’t think the committee can discount his concerns either. his basic thesis 
is that once you get a retrovirus into the population, it is very difficult to 
eradicate it. No one can dispute that basic concept.” 


Allan is not the only one to raise the issue. Dr. Ronald Desrosiers, pro- 
fessor of microbiology at Harvard Medical School, is even more adamant. 
“You are taking a large number of cells out of a baboon and you are 
intentionally placing them into a human,” says Desrosiers. “There is a 
reasonable chance that you are going to be transmitting a virus. It is a scary, 
worst-case scenario, but it is not a totally unrealistic one.” 


Desrosiers adds: “You can say that you will screen the baboons, but you can 
only screen for viruses that you know about, which is probably a very small 
minority of all the viruses that baboons carry. I think it is probably safe to 
say that 99% of the viruses baboons carry have not been discovered yet.” 


“The decision would have been more difficult if there was a chance that 
the bone marrow transplant would work,” Desrosiers concludes. “But the 
chance of that bone marrow taking and working in a human is zero. There 
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is no chance that the experiment is going to work. It has never been done, 
even in an animal system.” 


How true that analysis is will become evident over the next few months. 
Even if the Getty operation succeeds though, the future points to future 
transplants from hyper-controlled genetically engineered pigs and sheep. 


But even that will raise troubling ethical questions about just how far we 
should go to fight against the natural process of human mortality. The 
Humane Society’s Jonathan Balcombe notes: “The world is beginning 
to collapse as an organism because there are so many humans and we take 
such a toll. We have to begin to move away from an exploitative view of 
other life. We need to start thinking more of ourselves as stewards of the 
planet. Raising animals as spare parts for human transplants moves us in 
the opposite direction.” 


Whether one agrees with Balcombe, traditional ideas about the differences 
between animals and human beings are going to require quite a bit of 
rethinking. 


POST SCRIPT: Jeff Getty, a leading AIDS activist, died in October 2006. 
The experimental treatment described here, which had been designed to 
save him, ultimately failed and the transplanted cells quickly washed out 
of Getty’s system, but another treatment known as HAART prolonged 
Getty’s life for another ten years. The transgenic epidemic that had been 
feared never materialized, at least not yet. The issue of genetically modify- 
ing animal tissue to use in human transplants continues to stir controversy. 


—-New York, 1995, 2006 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


PANGOLINS AND PANDEMICS 


() VERCOMING COVID-I9 May BE our most immediate concern, but 

it would be a mistake to think it will all be over when the pandemic 
ends. Failure to deal with pressing environmental issues, global warming, 
the destruction of the world’s forests and the population explosion, will 
lead to more catastrophes. We still have time, but barely. 


"Wet" market in Xtan, China 


While reporting in Southeast Asia during the 1990s, I used to stop at a 
place called the “Endangered Species Restaurant.’ It was on the road from 
the Thai border back to Cambodia’s capital, Phnom Penh. The corpse of 
a monkey was crucified to a wooden frame that leaned against the wall. 
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The monkey, along with various body parts of other unidentified animals, 
made up the luncheon menu. 


Later, while reporting in the Congo, I observed the natives along the Con- 
go River eating live caterpillars, doused with what looked like red pepper, 
the local equivalent of popcorn. Unusual animals weren’t the only target 
in a Third World environment hungry for protein. My wife’s father had 
worked as a bush doctor in the Congo during the 1950‘s. One of his tasks 
was to inspect meat in the local market with a sharp eye for anything that 
looked vaguely human. The global palate is clearly a lot more complicated 
than the bland fast food fare you find at a McDonald’s or Burger King. 


The Chinese, like many cultures, have a reputation for being ready to 
experiment with their food sources and their local markets can include 
wild animals, just as African populations eat “bush meat”. The COVID-19 
pandemic may provide a new incentive for many people, including the 
Chinese, to consider more carefully where the food on their plate actually 
comes from. 


While scientists are still working to identify the cause of the outbreak, 
major attention has focused on the pangolin, a scaly anteater, highly sought 
after in parts of Asia for its delicate culinary qualities as well as for its scales 
that are valued by Chinese traditional medicine, and which is sold in “wet” 
markets near Wuhan. Traces of viruses that match COVID-19 have also 
shown up in snakes, which were sold as food in the market, as well as in 
bats. 


Bats are known to serve as a reservoir for coronaviruses. Over time they 
have built immunity and can carry the virus without being harmed. The 
pangolin may have served as an intermediate amplifier. Its reduced immu- 
nity allowed the virus to expand in it until an unsuspecting consumer at it. 
There have also been suggestions that the virus might have escaped after an 
accident in one of Wuhan’s two biological research laboratories in Wuhan. 
Both handle dangerous viruses similar to COVID-19. US intelligence ex- 
perts have tended to downplay that as unlikely given the presence of the 
virus in animals that were being sold for food. The consensus favors the 
pangolin as the vector, and it very likely emerged from a “wet” market in 
Wuhan, China. 
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The consumption of wildlife, of course, is not unusual in certain parts of 
the world, whether iguanas (often referred to as ‘spring chicken’) in the 
Caribbean, song birds in Italy, or bear and deer meat in the United States. 
In Africa, particularly in central and western parts of the continent such 
as Liberia, Sierra Leone, Ivory Coast and Mali, so-called ‘bush meat’ - a 
preferred source of protein for poor people — is regularly sold in markets or 
along roads. This consists of wild animals, usually cooked, dried or smoked 
(the best way for preserving the meat) ranging from cane rat and fruit 
bats to monkeys, snakes, duikers and turtles. According to conservation 
groups, even chimpanzees and gorillas are killed for ‘bushmeat’. 


Bush meat wet iiinbee in Wibinden. Congo 


These markets traditionally sell both domestic and wild animals that are 
alive, destined to be slaughtered on the spot and then cooked and eaten. 
Especially in China, freshness is highly valued when it comes to food. 
Snakes, another delicacy sold in the market, were also an early suspect. 
Like the pangolin, the snakes appeared to have traces of viruses similar to 
SARS-CoV-2, the cause of COVID-19. On the basis of previous coron- 
avirus epidemics, bats are a further suspect as the original source but do 
not feature as an edible item on the stalls though they could pass the virus 
to other animals kept in such close quarters. 


China initially tried to shut down its wet markets shortly after the coro- 
navirus outbreak hit Wuhan, but then gradually relented. The markets, 
which resemble the livestock sections of farmer’s markets in western coun- 
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tries, are too pervasive and are the main source of food for too many 
people to close them down completely. This is despite calls by anti-wildlife 
trafficking groups, such as the World Conservation Society in New York, 
for the permanent closure of all wildlife markets given the threat of passing 
on viral diseases like SARS-CoV-2. 


The real problem, of course, is the unsanitary conditions that exist in many 
of these poorly controlled wet markets. The animals are kept in cages, often 
stacked one on top of the other. Captive animals are frequently splattered 
with urine and feces from the cages above them, and all the slaughtering at 
one place can often occur in the same place. The danger of contamination 
with an unexpected virus increases substantially when wildlife is crowded 
next to domestic animals. 


The pangolin, supposedly protected, 1s nevertheless considered 
a delicacy in many parts of the world. 


The pangolin holds a special place on the endangered species list. Estimates 
suggest that pangolins account for up to 20 percent of the illegal trade in 
threatened species. During the 1990s you could buy pangolin meat for 
around $7 a pound. The price today is easily $300. Specialists note that 
young Chinese do not eat wildlife as much as their parents these days. 
But for some in China’s fast-growing middle class, with money to burn, 
serving a pangolin for dinner is a powerful status symbol, proof that one 
has arrived. 
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China has repeatedly banned the sale of pangolins, along with other en- 
dangered species, but outlawing the animal has only increased its market 
value. TRAFFIC, a network monitoring the global trade in wildlife, re- 
ported that despite repeatedly outlawing its sale, some 90,000 pangolins 
were smuggled illegally into China between 2007 and 2016. And mainland 
China is not the only destination for illegal trade. 


In January 2019, according to the New York Times, a shipment of nine 
tonnes of pangolin scales, taken from roughly 14,000 animals, was seized 
in Hong Kong. That was followed a month later with the confiscation of 
some 33 tonnes of pangolin meat in Malaysia and then, two months later, 
14 tonnes in Singapore. China’s trade in wildlife products coupled with 
COVID-19 also has other forms of global impact. 


Everyone was in on the game. No one thought it would trigger a worldwide 
pandemic that would cost trillions of dollars and possibly alter the global 
economy. 


The pandemic, which began in Wuhan, is just the latest indication of a 
catastrophic reaction to human encroachment on nature and, more specif- 
ically, increasingly stressed endangered species. There have been repeated 
warnings that disruption of the world’s natural habitat threatens what 
could amount toasixth extinction. The wanton destruction is not without 
consequences. Estimates are that up to 70 percent of the new diseases 
appearing on the planet are zoonotic; in other words, carried by animals. 


While the impact of COVID-19 has proven catastrophic, scientists warn 
that as many as 1.7 million viruses may as yet be unrecorded Widespread 
destruction of rainforests and woodlands, the unprecedented expansion 
of global tourism, and increased crowding in cities have naturally exposed 
more people to new viruses and exotic diseases than at any previous time 


in history. 


Inexpensive worldwide air transport makes it possible for a virus to travel to 
almost any location on the planet in a few hours. Pollution, climate change, 
an uncontrolled population explosion over the last century, and the loss of 
natural habitat are all combined to place unendurable stress on the planet’s 
ecosystem. 
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The COVID-19 pandemic demonstrates how a submicroscopic particle 
that is not even really alive (they need a living organism to replicate) can 
totally disrupt the planet. A retrovirus is literally nothing more than a 
strand of RNA (ribonucleic acid) accompanied by a few proteins and 
wrapped in a protective coating. Simple soapy water disrupts the coating, 
rendering the virus ineffective. That is why frequent hand washing is so 
important in the pandemic. 


The rogue, COVID-19 virus 


Under an electron microscope, the proteins are seen as the little knobs that 
stick out from the body of the virus. In a number of ways, a retrovirus is like 
a few bits of computer programming. It can’t reproduce itself. Instead, it 
penetrates the nucleus of acell. An enzyme, known as reverse transcriptase, 
converts the RNA strand to DNA, which then hijacks the cell getting it to 
reproduce the virus along with the altered cell. 
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At first, the COVID-19 virus, more formally known as SARS-CoV-2, was 
dismissed as little more than a bad case of the flu. It is now emerging as a 
great deal more than that. 


Worldwide, the virus has killed more than 170,000 people and infected 
more than 2.4 million. While many do survive, scientists are learning that 
the damage that covid-19 does to the human body is far more terrifying 
than originally realized. The patients who succumb to the virus experience 
a lack of oxygen which eventually allows a liquid buildup in their lungs 
that literally drowns them. 


The only medical solution at that stage is to artificially put the patient into 
a coma and then plant a tube in the trachea and have a respirator take over 
the patient’s breathing. Nearly half the patients never wake up again. 


The virus enters the human body through the lungs, but it then immedi- 
ately bonds with an enzyme known as an angiotensin-converting enzyme 
2 (ACE2), which exists on the surface of the lungs and on other organs, as 
well. Once that is accomplished, the virus can easily enter the blood stream 
and pass to other organs in the body including the liver. That explains 
why different symptoms as well as damage to the heart, kidneys and bowels 
have been reported along with problems with inflammation throughout 


the body. 


Just as the virus hijacks living cells, this depends for its effectiveness as 
an engine of destruction on the vulnerabilities and habits of people who 
have become the major agents of contagion. Coronavid-19 is extremely 
dangerous precisely because the main actor responsible for spreading the 
contamination now is an ordinary human being. Getting people to realize 
that is not an easy proposition. When the president of the United States 
faces a situation in which more than 40,000 Americans have died and he 
still refuses to wear a protective mask in public, despite the advice from 
some of his country’s medical experts, you might think that something is 
terribly wrong with the people we depend on to lead us. 


The fact is that pandemics are very well understood. They follow pre- 
dictable patterns that are relatively easy to model. The first real break- 
through occurred in 1927, when two British scientists, A. G. McKendrick 
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and W.O. Kermack, published a paper entitled 4 Mathematical Contribu- 
tion to the Theory of Epidemics. Their most important insight was that the 
end of an epidemic has nothing to do with how many people have died, or 
how many people are still susceptible to be infected. The only thing that 
counts is the number of susceptible individuals who come in contact with 
each person who is infected with the virus. 


The critical formula that determines this is usually referred to as “RO” - 
pronounced “R-naught”, the contagion coefficient. “R” represents the 
reproductive capacity of the virus. The “0” or “naught” represents the 
number of people likely to come into contact with someone carrying the 
virus. If you can reduce that number to one or less, you are home-free. If 
not, a slightly larger number than one will dramatically increase the rate at 
which the epidemic spreads. 


Without a vaccine, the best way to reduce the contagion coefficient to less 
than one would be to identify everyone carrying the virus and to isolate 
them before they can infect anyone else. The only way to do that is to 
institute widespread testing so that you have an accurate picture of exactly 
who is carrying the virus. 


All this may sound impossible, but it is not. It is how Singapore, Korea, 
and Hong Kong were able to rapidly put a halt to the outbreak of SARS. 
Although it is difficult to believe right now, the pandemic will eventually 
end. When it does, it would be a mistake to think that the problem is over. 
The rampant natural destruction, which made the outbreak possible, will 
continue unless serious attention is paid to re-establishing a sustainable 
environmental equilibrium. 


When a virus encounters a susceptible host with little or no immunity, it 
expands out of control. There is literally nothing that can stop it until it so 
overwhelms everything around it that there is no place left to go, nothing 
left to infect. The only option left for the virus is to implode, killing its host 
and itself along with it. There is a current theory that that pattern is not 
limited only to viruses. 


The human population, which now includes nearly 8 billion people, has 
also been expanding at a rate that also seems out of control, even though 
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the rate of increase has slowed somewhat in the last few years. As far as 
nature goes, there is literally nothing standing in our way except the limited 
resources of the planet. 


If we continue to destroy the world’s natural habitat and drive the rest 
of nature toward extinction, humankind may reach the point at which 
existence is no longer sustainable. We will undoubtedly get through this 
pandemic. What we should be concerned with is the next cataclysm that 
will take place if we don’t re-establish a sustainable balance between our- 
selves and the environment on which we depend. 


—Philadelphia, April 2020 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE GOBAL FUND TAKES ON 
HIV/AIDS IN EL SALVADOR 


+ | a: 
Wives of M-13 gang members often seek refuge in prison to 
escape the carnage in San Salvador. 
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Carla, in her late 40s, 1s a big-boned woman locked in a man’s body, a 
sweet-natured figure on the streets of San Salvador, a fact of life that nearly 
got her killed. If it were not for a program to fight H1V/aids financed by 
the Geneva-based Global Fund to Fight Aids, Malaria and Tuberculosis, she 
would have died long ago. 


It takes courage to be gay in Latin America, and especially in El Salvador 
where a sizeable portion of the country is controlled by gun-toting street 
gangs, prone to violence and a concept of masculinity that does not allow 
for nuance. Being a professional sex worker at night, didn’t help. Carla’s 
determination against all odds to be a woman no matter what the cost 
landed her in the hospital after being shot nine times by an angry male 
client. Released from the hospital, she was shot again. 


In 2001, she was thrown in jail and tested for HIV/AIDS thanks to a new 
program made possible by the Global Fund. The test and a follow-up test 
were both positive. “I didn’t want to believe it,” Carla recalls. “I didn’t 
know what to do.” Her T-4-cell count was down to one, and she nearly 


died. 


As it turned out, prison saved her life by detecting the disease and making 
anti-retroviral treatment available. Today, she is a fully functional person 
and a force in the community. “I am used to taking the pills on time now,” 
Carla says. “It is part of my life. I don’t even need an alarm clock. The 
pills would not have been available, and Carla would probably be dead by 
now if it had not been for financing the Global Fund made available to El 
Salvador’s Ministry of Health. 


The rate of HIV/AIDS infection is relatively low in El Salvador when 
one looks at the entire population, but in certain groups, it is very high. 
One of these groups referred to diplomatically as men having sex with 
men, includes transvestites like Carla. Another hot spot is the overcrowded 
prison system. The Ministry of Health was anxious to stop the spread of 
HIV/AIDS in these hot spots before it spread to the general population. It 
needed outside financing to do it, and the Global Fund made that possible. 


The Global Fund, which is loosely tied to the UN system, is one of the most 
promising new actors on the development scene, and it is revolutionizing 
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the way future projects across the board are likely to be financed. The 
idea grew out of discussions from a diverse group that included the Earth 
Institute’s Jeffrey Sachs, former UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan, Bill 
Gates and the Gates Foundation, Bob Geldorf and a number of others. 


The original focus was on HIV/AIDS, but it has now expanded to include 
malaria and tuberculosis. Malaria may be less dramatic than aids, but it 
is also wider spread and in many regions, especially parts of Africa, it has 
a greater negative impact on development. Tuberculosis, once virtually 
eliminated as a death sentence is coming back in the form of drug-resistant 
strains, especially in cases where resistance has already been diminished by 
HIV/AIDS. 


Although the Gates Foundation was a prominent early funder, most of the 
funding is now coming from governments. A sizable portion is provided 
by the US, but the European Union also makes a significant contribution 
along with other donors. It is currently aiming at establishing a central 
fund of $20 billion to invest in worldwide health. What makes the fund 
unique is the concept of turning development into an investment rather 
than simply handing over cash that may be siphoned off through corrup- 
tion. 


The Fund has no budget for its development programs. Instead, it serves as 
a pool of money that is distributed as project proposals come in. Enough 
start-up capital is provided to get a project started, but before further fund- 
ing is made available, the project must achieve clearly identified bench- 
marks. If that doesn’t happen, the funding is suspended. The benchmarks 
are verified by external auditors. 


The Fund’s communications director in Geneva, John Leyden notes that 
the success rate is around 85% to 95%, which is why more and more donors 
are shifting their contributions to the Fund model. The Global Fund is 
now providing around half of the funding for HIV/AIDS prevention and 
treatment in the world. About 60% of the investment is in Africa. Central 
America accounts for only a small portion of the total, but it is important 
in preventing Latin America from falling into the same pattern that has 
decimated parts of Africa. 
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The advantages of the Global Fund’s concept go beyond strict accounting 
procedures and generous cash grants. One of the conditions of working 
with the fund is that the country applying for grants has to establish its 
own central coordinating mechanism—essentially a board of directors that 
includes government officials, international organizations like the UN, 
and civil society in the form of local NGOs. 


The CCM provides a mechanism for the different layers of a developing 
country’s society to meet on a regular basis and to begin interacting with 
each other. The Fund’s presence as an international organization, and that 
of the various UN agencies that may be involved, give the local NGOs 
a heightened status that makes government officials more likely to listen 
to them. Finally, the fact that strict standards for releasing funding are 
set by the Fund itself, frees up other international institutions to become 
mentors to NGOs and government ministries. 


Since these organizations are not responsible for making the decision to 
grant funding themselves, they become allies helping the host government 
to formulate its ideas. In El Salvador, the United Nations Development 
Program is involved in training and in counseling both local NGOs and 
the government on how to write effective grant requests, organize project 
proposals and see to it that projects actually work. 


In a sense, it is a development version of the classic good cop bad cop 
approach. The Fund insists on strict standards, while the UNDP advises 
on how to meet the standards. While some government officials may not 
be particularly enthusiastic about human rights, they are drawn into con- 
sidering the issues in order to tap the Fund’s assets. 


Why should the Fund occupy itself with the problems of a transvestite 
like Carla, who in any case was completely outside the system as an illegal 
sex worker? As both El Salvador’s Ministry of Health and the Fund see it, 
Carla belongs to an HIV/AIDS hot spot that is keeping the epidemic alive, 
preventing its eventual eradication and threatening to spread the disease to 
other sectors of society. As long as people are afraid to admit that they have 
the disease, it remains hidden and impossible to treat. Repression simply 
drives the disease underground and makes it impossible to deal with. An 
estimated 50% of the cases in El Salvador still go unreported. 
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The most logical solution is a combination of education, free testing, and 
the possibility of affordable treatment with retrovirals. Social change and 
respect for sexual identity, even if they appear confusing, are key elements 
in the fight to stop the disease. “I didn’t even know that I was a transsexu- 
al,” says Kassie, a friend of Carla’s. “I didn’t know that I was a homosexual. 
Little by little, I learned about sexual orientations.” The actual relationship 
between the Global Fund and cases like Carla’s is indirect but effective. 
While the government of El Salvador handles 85% of the cost of dealing 
with aids, it would not have been able to afford the retrovirals, which Carla 
received in prison, without the financial boost that the fund provided to 
El Salvador’s Ministry of Health. 


In fact, the Fund was able to leverage a relatively small investment into 
helping El Salvador’s medical authorities towards mastering the tipping 
point needed to control the disease. Equally important, the Global Fund’s 
assistance to the United Nations Development Program has financed 
training to local Salvadoran NGOs on how to organize themselves and 
how to draft coherent proposals enabling them to generate effective pro- 
jects on their own. 


A strong point in the Global Fund’s philosophy is that the initiative for 
dealing with the problem comes from the country itself, rather than being 
imposed from the outside. What the fund does is to make the financing 
available for the country to take charge of its own destiny. 


Today, Carla works as a coordinator in a local NGO, Rainbow, which 
represents the rights of transvestites and transsexuals on key issues. At least 
23 transvestites were murdered last year. “You can see a lot of hate in these 
murders,” says William Hernandez, who directs Entre Amigos, a local 
NGO in San Salvador,” especially against gays and transsexuals.” Rainbow, 
and other home-grown NGOs including “Orchids of the Sea” and “Stone 
Flowers,” are effectively involved in behavior modification intended to 
make their members aware of how to deal with the HIV/AIDS threat and 
of their own rights under El Salvador’s legal system 


It is also working to make a larger public better understand the com- 
plexities of being gay and its influence on aids. The problems can be as 
basic as trying to decide whether you are a man or a woman on a health 
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insurance form. Transsexuals are only a part of El Salvador’s fight against 
HIV/AIDS. The problem that is most emotionally difficult to deal with is 
the orphanages for children whose parents have died from aids. Many of 
the children have also been infected, and funding injected into the system 
has offered them a chance at a future. “It has made a huge difference,” says 
Cecilia Quintamiglia, Director of the Fondacion Esperanza y Allegra, an 
orphanage that provides shelter for the children of parents who have died 
from HIV/AIDS. “Before we didn’t have enough money to by supplies. 
Now we do. We couldn’t afford the level of training. Now we are being 
challenged to maintain higher standards.” 


El Salvador’s prison system is another area in which the Fund is making 
a difference. Esperanza, the main prison for men in San Salvador was 
designed for 800 inmates. Today, it houses 4,000—many of them violent 
gang members. The threat posed by HIV/AIDS has provided an opportu- 
nity for social rehabilitation through support groups and to bring warring 
factions together in a struggle for mutual survival. “I told them God will 
decide when you die, but it is not going to be now,” says Anna Parada Es- 
trella, a doctor working inside the prison system. “The support groups be- 
gan to change their character.” The program is also active in San Salvador’s 
women’s prison, which is inhabited to a large degree by girlfriends and 
wives of gang members. Many of these women had little understanding of 
what they were getting into and even less of an understanding of the danger 
of HIV/AIS. For many, prison has also turned out to be an opportunity for 
a crucial education about HIV/AIDS and life and how to deal with both. 
The Fund’s experience provides a lesson for the humanitarian community 
that may be just as important: the projects that work best are the ones 
that come from the community itself, and sometimes it only takes a small 
well-targeted investment from the outside to get the ball rolling. 


——San Salvador, August 2010 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


FINDING PHYSICS’ MISSING 
LINK 


Theoretical physicists rarely achieve the status of rock stars, but Argenti- 
na’s Juan Maldacena, 30, is an exception. Last summer at a banquet for 
some of the world’s leading theoreticians at Santa Barbara, California, a 
chorus energetically took up the tune of the Macarena with Maldacena as 
the focus of attention. The lyrics, admittedly understandable only to a 
select few, were a lighthearted testimony to what most physicists see as a 
stunning achievement. “You start with the brane/and the brane is B.P.S 
/Then you go near the brane/And the space is A.D.S.3/ Who knows what 
it means?/I don’t, I confess./Ehhhh! Maldacena!/Super Yang-Mills/With 
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Very large N/Gravity on a sphere/Flux without end/ Who says they’re the 
same?/Holographic, he contends./Ehhh Maldacena!” 


What Maldacena accomplished in two startlingly imaginative papers cur- 
rently available on the Los Alamos U.S. National Laboratories website 
(http://xxx.lanl.gov/abs/hep-th/9607235, and http://xxx.lanl.gov/abs/h 
ep-th/9711200) is to show a possible approach to achieving physic’s Holy 
Grail, a quest which stumped Einstein for more than 30 years. It is fa- 
miliarly referred to by physicists as the TOE--the Theory of Everything--a 
universal theory that will provide consistent mathematical predictions for 
both galaxies in outer space and for the interactions of sub-atomic par- 
ticles. A major problem until now has been that quantum mechanics 
provides an accurate description of three of nature’s fundamental forces, 
but cannot handle the fourth, gravity. (The three forces it does deal with 
are the electromagnetic force, transmitted by photons, the strong force 
which holds matter together and is transmitted by gluons, and the weak 
force, which is present in radiation and is transmitted by Z particles). 
Einstein’s theories of relativity reliably describe gravity and they make 
extremely accurate predictions for large objects like planets and galaxies. 
But when relativity is applied to the boisterous environment of sub-atomic 
particles, it often produces gibberish. Maldacena’s papers point to a pos- 
sible way through the impasse. They elaborate on an esoteric approach to 
particle physics called “superstring theory.” “It’s a major breakthrough,” 
says Andrew Strominger, 43, a leading theoretician of superstrings, who 
recently moved to Harvard from the University of Santa Barbara, and also 
managed to convince Maldacena to accept a post in Harvard’s Physics 
department. “When I came to Harvard, I wanted to bring him with me 
because I thought he was quite good. I didn’t realize quite how good. He 
really did something quite astonishing.” 


David Nelson, the chairman of Harvard’s physics department was even 
more impressed. Although Maldacena only received his Ph.D. from 
Princeton two years ago, Harvard has already signed him on as an associate 
professor. “Entering Harvard as an associate professor is very unusual,” 
says Nelson.”It happens only once in every ten years.” But Nelson thinks 
that Maldacena’s papers earned him the position. “Juan’s contribution, 
in a couple of months, took over the research direction in string theory,” 
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says Nelson.” You could see it by plotting the number of people who access 
his paper on the internet. A physicist would be proud to have a thousand 
citations in which people base research on his paper over a ten-year period. 
Juan was up to 500 after six months. That’sa real indicator of the attention 
and excitement created by his ideas. “ 


In fact, while most physics papers can count 10 to 20 citations on average, 
Juan Maldacena’s first paper has already registered 118, and his second pa- 
per now counts 589, and is still going. Edward Witten, who is probably the 
top name in string theory today, says there is no question that Maldacena 
has made a sensation. “His insight had had a tremendous impact on the 
direction of research in the last year and a half,” says Witten. “I would say 
that he is a very promising young star.” 


The University of Chicago’s Jeffrey Harvey, 44, the man who actually 
wrote the lyrics to the Maldacena macarena, thinks that Maldacena “is 
the most impressive new person that I have seen in the field in the last 
decade.” Says Harvey, “It wasn’t just a technical accomplishment. It 
was more of a conceptual leap. I knew who he was before he wrote this 
paper. I knew he was very impressive and had done some very nice work. 
When I saw the paper, I really thought that he had gone a bit off the deep 
end. It seemed to me that he was making connections and speculating 
without solid evidence. I thought that here was a young person who had 
just gotten a little too confident and was trying to push things too hard. I 
was completely wrong. He just had this fantastic combination of technical 
things to back it up, and intuition about how things should work. He was 
absolutely right, and he has really set the agenda for a lot of research in 
string theory over the last year.” 


Maldacena’s conceptual leap is based on analyzing the frontier where 
quantum mechanics and general relativity meet. The only time when 
you actually have a conflict between relativity and quantum mechanics, 
Maldacena points out, is when you are dealing with a sub-atomic object 
with enough mass to affect gravity. Maldacena found what he was looking 
for in a miniature black hole, a phenomenon which British cosmologist 
Stephen Hawking had speculated in the 1970s was likely to have occurred 
during the Big Bang. The black holes used in Maldacena’s calculations are 
smaller than a positron (the positive-charged counterpart of an electron) 
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and have a mass of about one kilogram. At the frontier presented by this 
environment, both the quantum mechanics used to predict the interac- 
tions of sub-atomic particles and the formulas used for larger objects start 
to come together. While conventional physics tends to see particles as 
tiny dimensionless dots, Maldacena has been working in an esoteric area 
of physics known as “superstring theory.” Superstring theorists contend 
that matter is ultimately composed of tiny, vibrating strings, less than 10 to 
-33 centimeters long (1X10sup -33). These strings can change into a wide 
variety of particles depending on how they happen to be vibrating within 
the fabric of space-time. Equally intriguing, they interact in 10 spatial 
dimensions (plus time, which makes an 11th dimension), rather than just 
the conventional three spatial dimensions (plus time). A weakness of both 
string theory and more conventional theories is that they haven’t been able 
to describe the force of gravity at the sub-atomic level. 


Maldacena’s hypothesis makes it possible to use the world of 4 dimensions 
to look at what is happening in a sub-atomic world of 10 dimensions and 
to take into account the force of gravity at the atomic level. 


The effect is something like a hologram. “A hologram is a three-dimension- 
al image presented on a two-dimensional surface,” Maldacena explains. 
“The idea was that gravity theory could have a similar description. You 
could describe physics in this ten-dimensional state by the physics living 
on the boundary of this state, which is four-dimensional.” Andrew 
Strominger, another leader in superstring theory sums up Maldacena’s 
idea: “His conjecture is that a quantum theory with gravity in space-time 
is equivalent to a quantum theory without gravity on the boundary of that 
space-time.” Jeftrey Harvey adds, ”The idea that you can describe aspects 
of gravity using gauge theories normally used to describe elementary parti- 
cles, the idea that there should be this kind of connection was remarkable. 
It is hard to get your mind around it.” 


That holds for string theory as well. Most non-physicists have a hard time 
imagining a world with ten or 11 dimensions (A dimension is defined 
here as an independent axis in space or space-time). Brian Greene, author 
of “The Elegant Universe,” draws an analogy with an ant walking along 
a stretched section of garden hose. From a distance, the ant appears to 
be walking on a one-dimensional string, which makes it possible to only 
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move in two directions: backward and forwards. But if you move closer, 
you realize that the hose has some thickness to it, and the ant can actually 
move around the circumference of the hose. That gives the ant an extra 
dimension. He can move backward, forwards, or somewhere around the 
diameter of the hose. If you take the analogy a bit further, mathemati- 
cians have designed a class of 6-dimensional shapes which are known as 
a Calabi-Yau space. From a distance, a Calabi-Yau looks like a seriously 
tangled garden hose. Theoreticians speculate that strings are affected by 
dimensions similar to those found in a Calabi-Yau space at every point in 
the universe, but the distances involved are so small that they are unde- 
tectable. The current range of accelerators can detect particles that are 10 
to -18 meters (a billionth of a billionth of a meter). But strings, which 
roughly match Planck length, are only around 10 to the -35 meters long. 
An accelerator large enough to focus directly on a string would have to be 
the size of a galaxy. Further complicating matters, string theory also en- 
compasses “branes, ”--essentially extended objects that arise in the theory. 
A one-brane is a string. A two-brane is a membrane or two-dimensional 
object. A three-brane has three extended dimensions. P-branes have p 
spatial dimensions. 


Whether it can be directly proven or not, some theoreticians are convinced 
that the vibrating string itself is the final elemental particle and that what 
we now think of as different particles will turn out to be different manifes- 
tations of vibrating strings. In the same vein, what we now take to be four 
different forces may ultimately turn out to be different manifestations of 
the same force. (The Electromagnetic Force and the Weak Force are now 
recognized by some physicists as the Electroweak force). 


Maldacena is characteristically modest about his achievement. “I think it 
has opened up some new areas,” he says. “But with any new area, you do 
not know how far it will go. It could get stuck at some point, and we would 
have to find a new area. In the last few years, people have been having ideas 
that unified the ideas that went before. But I think we have along way to go 
before we can do experimental predictions. That is the real objective: to do 
predictions for cosmology and particle physics. The challenge is to develop 
the theory well enough so that you can do predictions for experiments that 
are being done now.” 
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Even Maldacena admits that it may never be possible to get a direct look at 
what is happening. “As a physicist,” he says,”you don’t normally solve the 
problem that want to solve. You work on a similar problem, and then you 
try to see if there isa connection.” But there is no question in Maldacena’s 
mind that the relationship of gravity to quantum particles is one of the 
central questions of physics. “If we really want to understand the begin- 
ning of the universe,” he says. “We have to understand quantum gravity.” 
Maldacena also thinks that physicists have to be selective when it comes to 
picking problems to solve. When I asked him if he thought it would ever 
be possible to travel forwards or backward in time, he said that it was not a 
topic that he had any deep feelings about. “One always has to choose where 
one thinks one can make progress,” he says. 


Maldacena says his own interest in physics began when he was in high 
school in Argentina, where his father, an electrical engineer, ran an elevator 
company. “I was interested in how things work,” he says. “I read popular 
science books explaining electricity, and how radio and television work. I 
decided to study physics. My father was an engineer and I knew what it was 
like to be an engineer, but I didn’t know what it was like to be a physicist.” 


After graduating from high school Maldacena gained admission to the 
Instituto Balseiro in Bariloche, Argentina where he studied from 1988 
to 1991. Harvard’s David Nelson explains that the Instituto Balseiro, 
originally established to develop Argentina’s nuclear program, has one of 
the best traditions for training physicists in the world. “It is the equiva- 
lent of Los Alamos in the U.S.” At Balseiro, Maldacena soon developed 
an interest in particle physics, and that directed him towards Princeton, 
where he obtained a Ph.D., and then went on to do post-doctoral work at 
Rutgers in 1996-97. Why Rutgers? “I had a number of offers,” Malda- 
cena explains,”but I delayed them for a year so that I could continue my 
research.” Maldacena taught a semester at Harvard last fall but then took 
a semester without teaching this spring. He has been commuting to the 
prestigious Center for Advanced Studies in Princeton during the week, 
and back to Harvard and Cambridge on the weekends. The work at the 
Institute of Advanced Studies, where Einstein worked for decades trying 
to develop a Unified theory, now puts Maldacena in close contact with 
people like Edward Witten, considered to be one of the top string theorists. 
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Maldacena says his parents and two sisters--one is a chemist and the other 
works in physical education--are delighted with his success.. So is Harvard. 
Says David Nelson: “He is one of the few theorists I know who has really 
made a significant mark.” 


-- School for Advanced Studtes, Princeton, New Jersey 1999 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


HIGGS BOSON? MAYBE 


Peter Ware Higgs at CERN to see his life work confirmed. 


To understand the significance of the Higgs boson and, more important, 
the Higgs Field, you only need to watch a video of an atomic bomb blast. 
According to E=mc2, everything is energy. Only, energy appears in differ- 
ent forms. It becomes mass--what we call matter--when it passes through 


the Higgs field. 


The Higgs boson, whose existence was largely confirmed on Wednesday, 
July 4, provides proof of the Higgs mechanism and Peter Higgs’ amazing 
insight into the universe itself. Peter Ware Higgs, now 83, was in the com- 
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pany of some of the world’s leading particle physicists gathered at CERN 
(The European Center for Nuclear Research), while the verdict confirm- 
ing the experimental findings was beamed around the world. Rolf-Dieter 
Heuer, the director general of CERN, announced “I think we have it.” and 
then cautiously qualified his declaration by adding that a scientist couldn’t 
be completely sure of just what it was that they had. The results were close 
enough, however, to make the call. 


The Higgs field is charged the way an electric field is, but it is not charged 
with electricity. Instead, the Higgs charge has the effect of providing mass 
to the particles moving through it. The Higgs boson’s importance stems 
from the fact that it is the most basic particle that demonstrates the Higgs 
mechanism. Ina sense, it is the missing link between energy and matter. 
That insight is now almost certain to win Peter Higgs a Nobel prize and 
a knighthood. More important, it constitutes a critical milepost in both 
physics and humanity’s understanding of the universe. 


The particle only appears at extremely high energy levels, and until the 
creation of the Large Hadron Collider, it was impossible to reach those 
levels. It has been pointed out repeatedly in recent days, the nickname, 
“The God Particle,” stemmed not so much from the fact that it is at the 
crux of the transformation of energy into matter, as it did from the fact 
that a physicist, writing about it, referred to it as that “goddamn” particle, 
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a reference to its elusiveness. His publisher changed the name to “God 
particle,” to avoid charges of blasphemy. 


In fact, the name fits philosophically. The existence of the Higgs boson 
is so short-lived that it is easier to deduce by detecting the fragments that 
scatter after a high-energy collision of opposing beams of protons. After 
tallying up the collisions encountered in CERN’s Large Hadron Collider, 
the pieces seem to add up correctly, but figuring that out meant analyzing 
and correlating trillions of pieces of data. The fact that the pieces fit the 
prediction that Peter Higgs originally made in 1964 affirms faith in the 
model of the universe that physicists refer to as the “Standard model.” Ina 
sense, billions of dollars and years of research have served to prove that the 
inquiries of modern science were not moving toward a dead end. 


Was it worth it? The evidence of the last few decades seems more and more 
to indicate that the survival of the human race depends on increasing our 
precise knowledge of the universe that we live in. We are, in a sense, in 
a race against time and against ourselves. The search for the existence of 
the elusive particle has not only told us a great deal about the particle and 
our own ability to understand the reality of the universe in which we live, 
but it has increased our understanding of countless aspects of life that we 
previously barely understood. 


A 


Of course, it is worth it. The results of CERN’s report, Wednesday, were 
beamed around the world and watched via closed-circuit satellite television 
in countless physics laboratories. The existence of CERN has pushed 
many of these laboratories to the edge of obsolescence. Not long ago, I 
was talking with a physicist at CERN who casually mentioned that the 
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Stanford Linear Accelerator and Fermi Labs in the US were probably not 
going to be around much longer. I asked him if the physicists would 
move to Geneva. “They are already here,” he said. In fact, more than half 
the top particle physicists in the world have been working out of CERN. 
They might have been working in Texas if it had not been for the decision 
of Ronald Reagan and conservative Republicans to gut the US research 
budget, reduce US efforts in basic science and stop work on the 100-mile 
circumference Super Collider which had been planned for Texas. The 
Super Collider was not only likely to have proved the existence of the 
Higgs boson years earlier, but would also have been capable of doing even 
more advanced research. As an American, I felt some irritation at seeing 
my own country’s work surpassed because of a not-very-bright politician’s 
short-sightedness. I brought this up with an American physicist, a quite 
lovely woman, who had just flown in from Fermi lab in Illinois. “It is 
a shame,” I said. “The US could have been there first.” She looked at me 
as though I were crazy. “Are you kidding?” she said. “Who wants to be in 
Texas or even Illinois? I’d much rather do this work here in Geneva!” 


—-Geneva, 2012 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


TOM PAINE 


OR : 3 ARE if 
The author of "Common Sense" and "The 


American Crisis,” Tom Paine also suggested 
that the new Republic call ttself, "The United 
States of America." 


From Brexit to ISIS to the rise of nationalism in Europe, not to mention 
Donald Trump and the chaotic recent American election campaign, it is 
easy to get the impression that the international order is coming apart at 
the seams. To a certain extent, it is, although what we are facing today is 
more of a matter of digesting globalization than calling for revolution. At 
moments like this, it’s worth recalling the situation the world faced two and 
a half centuries ago when Britain tried unsuccessfully to cope with a revolt 
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in its 13 North American colonies, and European feudal aristocracies were 
about to be shaken by the turbulent ideas of the French Revolution and 
the conquests of Napoleon Bonaparte that followed. 


In North America, the man who clarified the confusion of the moment 
was a former British excise officer, Thomas Paine, who on the advice of 
Benjamin Franklin, sailed for Philadelphia in 1775. Paine became editor of 
the Pennsylvania Magazine, and writing under the pseudonym, Republi- 
cus, argued that the distraught colonies should band together to form one 
nation. “We cannot offer terms of peace to Great Britain,” he reasoned, 
“until we agree to call ourselves by some name. I shall rejoice to hear the 
title of the United States of America, in order that we may be on a proper 
footing to negotiate a peace.” 


The clarity of the logic in Paine’s pamphlet, Common Sense, is credited 
with forging the soul of America’s War of Independence. His essay series, 
The American Crisis, begins: ” These are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of their country, but he that stands it now, deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet 
we have this consolation, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly: it is dearness 
only that gives everything its value.” 


The United States and the world at large could use another Tom Paine 
today. What appears to be chaos is in fact a natural phenomenon in which 
society redefines itself and adjusts to a larger vision with larger parameters. 
In the United States, the issue is the transition to a diverse, multi-ethnic, 
and genuinely global population. For the first time, Americans who trace 
their ancestry to western Europe no longer have a political majority. The 
surprisingly vocal support for Donald Trump is a rear-guard action by a 
segment of society that feels it is losing out in the new America that is now 
taking shape. The equally passionate support for Bernie Sanders in the 
primary campaign came from that segment that wants the transition to a 
new society to take place faster. 


Both groups want change, only it is change in opposing directions. The 
contentious, no-holds-barred election campaign, has led more than a few 
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potential voters to seek relief from “election anxiety.” But the campaign has 
also probed the character of each candidate in a way that would have been 
difficult for any other approach to achieve. This is what the Founding Fa- 
thers decided after they themselves had experienced even more contentious 
debates. Machiavelli noted that when a crisis forces a society to reassess and 
reaffirm its values, it can provide unexpected benefits. As one woman, who 
had originally supported Trump, put it: “I want change, but I don’t think 
I want that kind of change.” 


The real elephants in the room are the economy and technological dis- 
ruption. Globalization, which was pushed largely by private businesses in 
the interest of cutting labor costs, has done more to accelerate develop- 
ment in the Third World than decades of international aid programs. It 
has also displaced hundreds of thousands of jobs in highly industrialized 
countries, but given the inevitability of automation, climate change and 
over-population, those jobs were doomed in any case. The era of mass 
factory employment in which workers are imprisoned in endlessly repet- 
itive, mindless tasks is over. What is needed in the world of the future is 
people who can think and use reason to work through problems. That 
requires an increased investment in education. More than that, it requires 
government leadership. If you want to lead society through wrenching 
change,” a former Swedish prime minister once observed,” you need to first 
make people feel confident in the future.” 


The world we’ve inherited is substantially wealthier and better than it was 
in Paine’s time. Paine became involved in the French Revolution after he 
had helped the one in America. He had a brief meeting with Napoleon, 
who claimed that he kept a copy of Common Sense under his pillow. Paine 
later denounced the self-styled emperor as “the greatest charlatan the world 
has seen.” He returned to the US in 1802 at the invitation of Thomas 
Jefferson. Both he and Jefferson became embroiled in partisan politics that 
might have made even Donald Trump blush. Our debt to these men is 
nevertheless substantial. 


—Philadelphia, 2018 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
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“Who needs the Congo?” some Westerners are tempted to ask as the U.N. 
prepares to dispatch 5,000 troops to monitor yet another fragile cease-fire 
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in what appears to be an endless regional war. The answer is just about 
everyone. Ever since Belgium’s King Leopold colonized it as his personal 
commercial property in 1885, the Congo has fascinated the industrialized 
world — both with its treasures and with the boundless venality of those 
who have pursued them 


Film director Raoul Peck thought that Patrice Lumumba was a misguided 
fanatic until he began investigating the story for his groundbreaking film. 


The uranium in the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima came from the 
Congo. So does the cobalt, essential in the construction of advanced fighter 
aircraft, as well as diamonds, gold and some of the purest copper on the 
planet. Even the coltan computer chips in the latest Sony Play Station are 
made from columbite-tantalite, a mineral mined in the Congo. 


So there are plenty of reasons for the industrialized world’s enduring inter- 
est in the fate of Africa’s second-largest country, which borders nine others. 
But the consequences of that interest have had no small part in shaping the 
relentless tragedy of the Congo’s past century. Two recent books and a new 
feature-length film offer fascinating insights into how the Congo arrived at 
its present-day chaos. 


The road to Kleptocracy 


Adam Hochschild’s brilliant and damning “King Leopold’s Ghost” de- 
scribes the early colonization and exploitation of the Congo. Long before 
Sierra Leone, Belgium’s colonial army encouraged the amputation of body 
parts as proof that native soldiers had actually killed their enemies. Former 
Financial Times correspondent Michela Wrong’s “In the Footsteps of Mr. 
Kurtz” details Joseph Desire Mobutu’s rise to power and his descent into 
paranoia, isolation and self destruction. Mobutu’s Congo, Wrong writes, 
was a modern-day kleptocracy — a nation-state that institutionalized theft. 


But as intellectuals in Africa and the African diaspora seek their own ex- 
planations for the failures not only of post-independence Congo but also 
of post-colonial Africa more widely, there is renewed interest in the story 
of Patrice Lumumba. Haitian-born director Raoul Peck’s powerful new 
film, “Lumumba,” uses the story of the Congo’s first and last democrati- 
cally-elected prime minister to graphically and explosively explore Western 
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complicity in the Congo’s slide into chaos following its independence in 
1960. 


Peck decided to make the film, which opens at New York’s Film Forum on 
June 27, after a Swiss producer suggested a movie about a white doctor 
who goes to Africa to find himself. “That’s been done a hundred times,” 
says Peck. “I wanted to make a film about an African in Africa.” 


Caught in history’s current 


Even then, Lumumba was not an easy subject to tackle. In the two months, 
he served as prime minister before being overthrown in a coup and eventu- 
ally executed, Lumumba had managed to alienate the outgoing Belgians, 
the United States and the U.N. Worse — from a Western point of view 
— he deigned to flirt with the Soviets at the height of the Cold War. The 
accumulation of propaganda against Lumumba was so damning that Peck 
initially found it hard to focus on the man. “I couldn’t feel any sympathy 
for Lumumba,” he says. “It took me time to see the man behind the image.” 


After interviewing hundreds of witnesses, a different image emerged — 
Lumumbaas a self-educated nationalist reacting toa harsh colonial regime. 
“He was self-taught and he had a crash course in world politics,” says Peck. 
“He didn’t really have time to develop an ideology or a message.” The fact 
that Lumumba could be effective at all was something of a miracle. By 
the time of independence, the Belgians had allowed only 17 Congolese to 
obtain a university education. Larry Devlin, a CIA agent in the Congo 
at the time, agrees with Michela Wrong that Lumumba tried to use the 
Russians but was never really a communist. “Poor Lumumba. He was no 
communist,” said Devlin. “He was just a poor jerk who thought ‘I can use 
these people.’ I'd seen that happen in Eastern Europe. It didn’t work very 
well for them, and it didn’t work for him.” 


The CIA’s poison in the drawer 


Lumumbza’s flirtation with the Russians led the U.S., Belgium, and other 
Western powers to look for a more malleable alternative to rule the Congo. 
They settled on Lumumba’s former aide, Joseph Desire Mobutu, who had 
been promoted to head of the army. Mobutu was flooded with Western 
money and arms, and within two months was able to out-maneuver the 
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remnants of Congo’s civil government, launching the newly-independent 
nation’s long slide into institutional theft and ultimate bankruptcy. Lu- 
mumba was placed under house arrest, and after he escaped, was captured, 
tortured and turned over to Moise Ishombe who had tried to lead a 
secessionist movement in Katanga, the Congo’s richest province. With the 
blessing of both Belgium and the U.S., Lumumba was nearly beaten to 
death, then taken out to an isolated forest and shot. His body was hacked 
to pieces and then dissolved in acid in order to prevent its use as a symbol 
by the warring political factions. 


Michela Wrong points out that Lumumba had been considered so dan- 
gerous by Washington that President Eisenhower actually signed off on an 
assassination plot. The idea was to slip him a poison that would mimic a 
fatal local disease. Devlin told Wrong that he kept the poison in his desk 
for several months and then dumped it in the river. In the end, it wasn’t 
necessary. 


So deep was the charismatic Lumumba’s popularity among Congolese 
that even after ousting him, Mobutu felt obliged to build him a monument 
as one of Africa’s great heroes. Like many other projects, the monument 
was never finished. There was another plan to name a boulevard in the cap- 
ital after Lumumba. That also fell by the wayside. So the best monument 
may, in fact, turn out to be Peck’s film which is based on solid research 
and hundreds of interviews with key participants, including one of the 
Belgian secret agents sent to dispose of Lumumba’s body. The film is a 
reminder that Patrice Lumumba’s dream of independence, which inspired 
his fellow Africans, is not quite forgotten even today. And it is an even 
greater reminder that in the chaos that the Congo has become, none of us 
are quite as innocent as we'd like to believe. 


—— New York, 2001 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


LAW AND DISORDER 
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After hundreds of incidents in which African Americans have been killed 
by police, mostly over trivial infractions, or shot by overzealous neighbors, 
it should be obvious to just about everyone that something is fundamen- 
tally wrong in America. 


Ironically, America’s efforts to set the parameters for law enforcement 
began with the best intentions. The framers of the US Constitution, rec- 
ognizing the abuses of power that were commonplace during the colonial 
era, made an exceptional effort to safeguard individual liberties, based on 
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the principle, enunciated in the Declaration of Independence, that “all 
men are created equal and endowed with certain inalienable rights.” 


Unfortunately, in the beginning, it was less than clear who should be 
included in that sweeping statement. The drafters might more accurately 
have declared that all white European males were considered equal, while 
African slaves were only three-fifths the value of a human being and Native 
Americans did not count at all. 


Today the lingering aftermath of the toxic effects of slavery constantly 
reminds us of that original sin. The struggle to define what it means to be 
an American took shape along time ago, but the difficulties facing America 
today touch on many of the same issues. The proverbial elephant in the 
room is this basic question: Who do we really consider to be American? 


Despite the noise created by right-wing extremists, many of today’s Amer- 
icans share an ethnic blend that reflects the entire planet. Until all citizens 
— regardless of race, color, or ethnic origin — are recognized as fully 
American, and endowed with equal respect and equal rights, we will not 
be able to resolve much of anything.Something of a scoff law himself, 
President, Donald Trump, walks from the White House on June 1, 2020, 
to St. John’s Episcopal Church after having police personnel forcibly clear 
demonstrators in nearby Lafayette Square. Photo credit: The White House 
/ Flickr 


In the past, we struggled to paper over the differences and see ourselves 
as one country and one people. Donald Trump effectively reversed that 
process, hoping to gain political advantage by exacerbating bigotry and 
extremism and preying on the frustrations of that segment of the popula- 
tion that has suffered economic and other indignities over the last decades 
of rapid change. In the process, Trump awakened a panoply of demons 
lingering beneath the surface of the American psyche. 


Of course, the problem existed before Trump. He simply picked at the 
wound until it became impossible to ignore. The difficulties in defining 
law and order originally stemmed from unreasonable fear, much as they 
do today. If you look back at the year 1800, America’s population stood at 
roughly five million people. Of that number, nearly 900,000 were slaves. 
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These were, for the most part, unsuspecting African tribesmen who had 
been kidnapped, often by neighboring tribes, sold into bondage, trans- 
ported in chains to a continent they knew nothing about, and then forced 
to work under inhumanly brutal conditions until they died. All of that was 
justified as a commercial enterprise. 


There is no particular profit in blaming white Americans today for what 
happened more than 160 years ago. Like Trump’s, most of their families 
were probably not even in America when slavery reigned. But the Biblical 
prophecy that the sins of the fathers will be visited on the sons to the third 
and fourth generation is, in this case, a simple statement of fact. 


It would be convenient to conclude that the evil slavery created came to an 
end with Emancipation. Of course, it did not. The injustices committed 
under slavery continue to plague all of us today. Having lost the Civil War, 
the South decided to win the peace that followed. In place of traditional 
law enforcement, which was often seen as an extension of domination by 
the North, the South turned to vigilantism, hence the KKK. Lynching 
became the preferred method of forcing newly freed African Americans to 
stay in their place. The result was another century of lawlessness directed 
toward anyone whose skin appeared less than white. The National Memo- 
rial for Peace and Justice in Montgomery, AL, testifies to more than 4,000 
lynchings — mostly in the South but some as far north as New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. That brand of murder by popular white consent 
continued into the 1950s. 
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Donald Trump makes his visible stand against protesters demonstrating 
under the banner of ‘Black Lives Matter.’ 


The ultimate challenge to law and order stemming from slavery, however, 
was the US Constitution’s Second Amendment. James Madison added the 
amendment to the Bill of Rights because he knew that for the Constitution 
to be voted into law, it needed to be accepted by at least nine of the original 
13 states. Virginia, which had the largest population, was the last holdout. 
Knowing that the northern states adamantly opposed slavery, Virginia was 
terrified that if it no longer had access to weapons, its population might 
be massacred by escaped slaves. The amendment, which states that “A 
well-regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed,” was 
the final concession that Virginia demanded in order to accept the US 
Constitution. 


When a conservative majority on the Supreme Court overturned 
long-standing precedent by declaring it an individual right, the amend- 
ment succeeded in endowing the US with more guns per capita than 
practically any other place on the planet. The effect on law enforcement 
has been catastrophic. The Economast recently that between the years 2000 
and 2014, some 2,445 police were shot and killed in the US. In England, 
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where most police don’t carry weapons, a total of 25 police officers were 


killed during the same period. 


It is easy to be misled today by the fact that the largest police departments 
in major cities — notably New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles — have 
grown into effective institutions that for the most part really do strive 
to guarantee public safety. The problem is that most are local. Of nearly 
18,000 individual law enforcement agencies and departments that handle 
police duties in America today, only 65 are federal agencies. For the most 
part, standards are set individually by mayors or county sheriffs. If the 
person calling the shots is someone like Sheriff Joe Arpaio, who served six 
terms as the elected sheriff of Maricopa County, just outside Phoenix, AZ, 
and was pardoned by Donald Trump despite being convicted of openly 
showing contempt for a court order, the law can move in unexpected 
directions. If a cop stops you, you don’t really know what to expect. If you 
are a person of color, the odds are increased that the encounter will move 
in a bad direction. 


Local police departments may reflect the public they serve, but they are 
more likely to respond to the local politicians who have direct control 
over their operations. Right-wing extremist conservatives have increasing- 
ly pushed the emphasis toward militarization. Lately, the Pentagon has 
shown unexpected generosity in dumping surplus equipment on police 
departments. These gifts range from armored personnel carriers and as- 
sault rifles to rocket launchers. Most of it is designed for fighting a war 
against a foreign enemy, not the public that the police are supposed to 
serve. The trend toward protective armor, helmets, gas masks, and assorted 
riot gear tends to even further isolate police officers from the people whose 
safety they are supposed to ensure. The inevitable effect is to reorient police 
officers from an emphasis on protecting the public to one that is more 
geared toward repression. 


The ultimate example is the recent White House fiasco in which Trump’s 
controversial attorney general, William Barr, ordered phalanxes of police, 
dressed like Imperial Stormtroopers, to use concussion grenades, tear gas, 
pepper spray, and smoke bombs to chase a relatively peaceful demon- 
stration from Lafayette Square in front of the White House so that the 
president could stage a photo op. Just to complete the picture, military 
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Black Hawk helicopters buzzed above the square in a scene that recalled 
Apocalypse Now. 


No one denies that law enforcement can bea dangerous occupation. When 
dangerous criminals turn homicidal, you need an armed force to stop 
them. But for the most part, those situations are extremely rare. In fact, 
most of the violence that the public experiences is on television. The 
fear generated by crime is real, but often exaggerated, and that can be 
dangerous. 


It doesn’t have to be this way. The foundations of much of today’s modern 
policing were established by Britain’s Sir Robert Peel, who was appointed 
home secretary in 1822 and subsequently created London’s Metropolitan 
Police. Continental Europeans had traditionally used the police as a para- 
military force, an extension of absolute government power. In France, for 
instance, the Gendarmerie is controlled by the Ministry of Defense. 


Peel adopted a radically different approach. Facing public opposition to yet 
another paramilitary force, Peel decided to create a police organization that 
was as unmilitary as possible. He put London’s police into blue uniforms 
to distinguish them from the British army’s traditional red coats. Each 
officer was identifiable to the public by a specific number and warrant. 
The main weapon Peel allowed British police to carry was a whistle, and 
they wore a helmet that looked like an extended, hardened version of the 
British bowler hat. Peel’s evolving model for the police was soon adopted 
by Boston in 1838, New York in 1844, and Philadelphia in 1854. The most 
important aspect of Peel’s approach, however, was to emphasize deterring 
crime rather than measuring success by the number of criminals arrested. 


Peel’s strategy also emphasized having a large number of officers on the 
street in order to establish personal relationships with local neighbor- 
hoods. His constables, who came to be known familiarly as London “Bob- 
bies,” were intimately familiar with the neighborhoods they patrolled. 


Explosive population growth and arguments over budgets eventually led to 
police riding in squad cars rather than walking a beat. Reducing personal 
contact made the police more reactive, but the general idea of strengthen- 
ing relations between the police and the neighborhoods they serve proved 
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highly effective. A noteworthy example is Camden, NJ, which in 2012 had 
the fifth-highest murder rate in the US. The city eventually fired all 175 
officers in its police department. It then created a department of public 
safety serving the county where Camden is located and hired most of its 
former officers back. Then the force was expanded to 400 officers and the 
emphasis was placed on training, developing community relations, and 
mastering techniques for de-escalation. The murder rate dropped to less 
than a third of what it had been. 


A number of other police departments in the US recognize the need for a 
new approach. One thing holding back police reform in the US is the lack 
of a set of universal standards that apply across the entire nation. 


The solution to the current situation is not necessarily to defund police 
departments, but rather to decide budgets and priorities more intelligently, 
so that the police can focus on public safety instead of being expected to 
handle a broad range of social problems that they are really not equipped 
to deal with. It makes much more sense to assign school disciplinary issues, 
housing the homeless, and responding to problems resulting from the 
mentally disabled to trained social workers. In most of these cases, the 
disruption can be dealt with more effectively if there is no immediate threat 
of violence or prison. Once priorities are corrected, it becomes possible to 
reorient the bad police departments and make them better. Georgetown 
law professor Rosa Brooks, who joined the Washington Metropolitan Po- 
lice Reserve Corps in order to have a better understanding of what policing 
is about, suggests that a good place to start is with the police academies. 


Case in point: All 57 members of the Buffalo Police Department Emer- 
gency Response Team resigned from their unit in solidarity with two 
fellow officers who were indicted for pushing a 75-year-old protester and 
callously walking on, leaving their seriously injured victim bleeding on the 
pavement. Police Chief David Roddy of Chattanooga, TN, may have said 
it best when, after watching the video of George Floyd’s murder, he told 
his men, “If you have a badge and you don’t have an issue with this ... turn 
it in.” Roddy, at least, is on the right track. 


---Philadelphia, June 2020 
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January 6 vs the Reichstag Fire. The intention was the same. 
Luckily, the execution wasnt. 


R EMEMBER GERMANY S 1930°S WEIMAR Republic and the diminu- 
tive, firebrand populist who eventually seized power? Although he 
sees no problem in quoting Mussolini and at least initially hesitated at 
denouncing the Ku Klux Klan, Donald Trump is not exactly comparable 
to Hitler, but then neither was Hitler at the beginning. The true extent of 
his depravity only became evident after he had seized power. While Trump 
is no Hitler, what both men do have in common is an unbridled narcissism, 
as well as a genius for playing to the mob. 
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What makes the current primary race in the US particularly interesting, 
however, is what it has to say about the current psychological state of 
the country at large. It’s not so much that people love Trump as it is a 
recognition that a large portion of the public rejects the existing politi- 
cal establishment. They want change, and they are attracted by anyone 
offering it. In that sense, Trump shares something in common with the 
Democratic candidate, Bernie Sanders. Both men are populists. Both men 
have a keen sense that the public wants a profound change and both are ex- 
perts at playing to the emotions of the crowd, albeit to different segments. 
Trump’s advantage is that he does not appear to be bothered by facts or 
for that matter any deeper knowledge of political realities. He constantly 
changes his rhetoric to suit the mood of the moment. The underlying 
message is that if life is difficult these days, it’s because someone else is 
taking unfair advantage, so smash him in the face, or build a wall to keep 
him out. It’s not an uncommon argument. Saddam Hussein preached the 
same logic. As France’s far-right advocate, Jean Marie Le Pen, a self-styled 
admirer of Hitler put it: “I say out loud what most men feel in their 
gut.” That is basically what populism is all about. Unfortunately, many of 
the instincts that emanate from one’s gut tend to be bestial. Civilization 
demands self-control, logic, and coherence, not a return to primal instinct. 


The candidate with the requisite experience to be president is almost 
by default, Hillary Clinton. Her weakness, however, is that she is both 
reasonable and well-connected. That implies a close relationship with 
the existing establishment, and consequently more of the same. From the 
public’s perspective, the establishment’s success rate hasn’t been exactly 
stellar lately and people are ready to try something different. 


Republicans blame America’s troubles on Obama. Democrats blame what 
they see as a disloyal opposition and an obstructionist Congress. A more 
objective analysis might focus on the fact that the world is undergoing an 
immense transition, with global wealth and influence shifting from the 
wealthy north to the newly emerging south. The US is not really poor 
or weak, but its brief period as the world’s only hyperpower is drawing 
to aclose. Like other empires or pseudo-empires before it, the US will 
gradually evolve into merely being first among equals. The fact that the US 
is no longer the sole mega power carries an economic cost for Americans. 
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Mainly, it means that Americans will have to work harder and become 
more innovative if they want to stay on top. In that respect, Bernie Sanders 
is right in pointing out that wealth is concentrated in the hands of a few 
wealthy individuals, which means that there is less money for the public to 
buy things, and that slows down the global economy. 


Sanders’ analysis is partly correct, but what is less clear is how he would 
change the situation. Placing super taxes on the rich and closing the major 
banks are simplistic approaches that create their own problems. Sanders 
might take a look at the experience of France’s Hollande if he thinks 
that his approach would be smooth sailing. As it happens, even Sanders 
realizes that he no longer has much of a chance of beating Hillary to the 
nomination. It shouldn’t come as too much of a shock. It is questionable 
whether anyone who insists on labeling himself a socialist in a political 
environment that considers socialism to be anathema was serious to begin 
with. Sanders regularly explains that he is a “democratic socialist” and says 
he is happy to explain what that means. Not surprisingly, hardly anyone 
takes the time to listen. 


Trump has been further helped in his campaign by the fact that the other 
two leading candidates, Ted Cruz, and Marco Rubio, are basically opposed 
to the idea of government in general. The Tea Party philosophy, which 
characterizes their brand of conservative thinking, really amounts toa form 
of anarchism masquerading as conservatism. It isa crazy situation in which 
people who blame the government for not working ask to be elected so that 
they can render government even more non-functional. The Republican 
campaign has been so dysfunctional, frequently degenerating into food 
fights broadcast by Fox News, that almost anything now seems possible. 
Democracy, as the current US election campaign is demonstrating, can bea 
frightening thing. Democracy does not guarantee good government, only 
the government that the public deserves. The US public has been blud- 
geoned by hundreds of TV channels, broadcasting mindless entertainment 
and news media that was consciously “dumbed down.” Now the country 
is paying the price. Unfortunately, the rest of the world, which will have 
to cope with the fallout, does not get to vote. 


—-Philadelphia, March 2016 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


CIVITAS MAXIMA 


an antidote to the political paralysis of international courts 


The International Criminal Court at the Hague was created in 2002 to 
hold individuals responsible for war crimes and crimes against humanity. 
The concept was good, but the international tribunal was almost immedi- 
ately paralyzed by politics. Alain Werner, who created Civitas Maxima has 
a different idea: represent the victims and fight the cases in domestic courts 


if need be. 


Since the International Criminal Court (ICC) opened for business 15 
years ago only four cases have been successfully tried. The ICC was origi- 
nally intended to be an updated, modern version of the Nuremberg trials 
that prosecuted Nazi war criminals. It didn’t quite work that way. 
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The principle behind the ICC seemed good enough, especially in the 
increasing wave of kidnappings, recruiting of child soldiers, and brutal am- 
putations that have characterized the wars fought over “conflict minerals” 
and “blood” diamonds in Africa. Despite the best intentions, the ICC 
almost immediately became bogged down by political pressure, rendering 
living proof of the old adage that one man’s terrorist is another’s freedom 


fighter. 
No US support for the ICC 


The United States, which has strongly opposed the ICC from the begin- 
ning, was clearly concerned that Americans in highly politicized conflicts 
would soon be subject to prosecution. Henry Kissinger was often men- 
tioned as a particularly tempting target. And to be fair, if the US had agreed 
to the court, it would almost certainly have run into complications. This 
includes the Iraq war abuses at Abu Ghraib and the secret CIA kidnap- 
pings and torture of terrorist suspects around the world, not to mention 
the indefinite imprisonment without trial of suspects at Guantanamo Bay 
in Cuba. Besides the United States, Russia, Sudan, China, Indonesia, and 
Israel also have refused to be bound by the ICC’s rulings. 


Politics aside, there is, nevertheless, a general consensus that individuals, 
who commit crimes against humanity, should not be allowed to escape 
with impunity. A Swiss lawyer, Alain Werner, who founded Civitas Max- 
ima in 2012, thinks he may have found a solution. Rather than depend 
exclusively on international tribunals, Werner believes that it is worth 
shifting the focus to the actual victims of war crimes, and working with 
them to compile the solid evidence that is needed to enable a prosecution 
to stand up in any court of law. Once the evidence is there, the cases can be 
prosecuted in any court that expressly outlaws crimes against humanity. 
It does not matter if the court is an international tribunal, a specially 
constituted war crimes court or even an ordinary domestic court. 


Civilized societies: A need to condemn international crimes 


The name, Civitas Maxima, which translates roughly as “the greater state” 
refers to the legal term in Latin that holds that all civilized societies hold 
certain values in common. The implication is that any society, which 
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considers itself civilized, will instinctively condemn international crimes 
such as crimes against humanity and war crimes. So far, Werner’s group 
has been investigating well over 10 cases, and at least three have led to actual 
arrests by national authorities since 2014. That may not seem much, but 
in fact, it represents a third of the extra-territorial arrests by national states 
for international crimes in 2014 and 2015. During that period, only eight 
extra-territorial arrests by national authorities took place worldwide. 


One of Werner’s cases is currently being prosecuted in Switzerland; two are 
in Belgium. One of the accused, a naturalized American who held Belgian 
nationality and was arrested in Spain, died while in jail awaiting trial this 
spring. This was the first time ever a Western businessman was arrested 
for the trade of so-called blood diamonds. Werner did this in conjunction 
with a local Sierra Leone partner, the Centre for Accountability and Rule 
of Law (CARL). Most of the current public cases involve militia leaders 
who were responsible for atrocities during civil wars in Liberia. 


Former Chad president isis Habré, sentenced to life for 
rape, sexual slavery, and ordering the killing of 40,000 peo- 


ple. 


Alain Werner as a lawyer is also representing victims of Hisstne Habré, 
who was president of Chad from 1982 until 1990. The Extraordinary 
African Chambers in Senegal, convicted Habré last May on charges of 
rape, sexual slavery, and slaughtering members of opposing tribes. Werner 
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had been working on the case since 2008, and it was typical of the kind 
of case that the ICC would have particular difficulty in dealing with, even 
if it had jurisdiction. Habré‘s rise to power was largely due to support he 
received from France and the US. The CIA, under Ronald Reagan, had 
provided military aid in the hopes that Habré would eventually help the 
CIA establish a paramilitary force to oppose Muamar Khaddafi after the 
Libyan leader had tried to seize the Aouzo Strip between Chad and Libya. 
The region is rich in uranium, and there was concern that Libya was trying 
to build an ‘Islamic’ nuclear bomb. No one had seriously thought or cared 
about what Habré would do to other Chadians once he was in power. 


“One of the major issues in international justice,” Werner says, “is the fact 
that politics always affects the process. The International Criminal Court 
tries to create the impression that it is independent, but so far it has been 
mainly driven by political factors.” The answer to this conundrum, Werner 
feels, is for more independent organizations with legal expertise similar to 
that of Civitas Maxima to take the lead in building convincing cases that 
will stand up in court, and which cannot be ignored. “Organizations that 
advocate and write reports, like Human Rights Watch and Amnesty In- 
ternational, are doing a great job,” he says. “But in the end, you badly need 
independent lawyers and trained investigators who can compile evidence 
that meets international standards.” 


A key requirement, of course, is funding. “If you work for an international 
court, the funding is there.” Werner says, “If you work independently you 
have to come up with the funds on your own, and in our case that is com- 
plicated by the fact that we do not accept funding from governments.” In 
fact, Civitas Maxima receives funds from several independent foundations 
worldwide. A major factor in the group’s planning is that it is never certain 
for how long the current funding will continue. Werner realizes that the 
small size of Civitas Maxima limits what it can do, and that it cannot 
take on all the world’s problems at once, but he sees the group, which has 
five staff members in Europe and another 15 in Liberia through his local 
Liberian partner organization, as an innovative model. 


Werner’s own involvement in prosecuting war crimes started with his work 
for the Special Court for Sierra Leone in 2003, including the trial of the 
former president of Liberia Charles Taylor. “It has been a long journey,” 
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he says. The 11-year civil war in Sierra Leone (1991 to 2002), killed an es- 
timated 50,000 people, and drove another 80,000 into Liberia as refugees. 
Charles Taylor: Sentenced to 50 years imprisonment. 


—— &® om 


Charles Taylor: Sentenced to 50 years imprisonment. 


The regime, which he led, forced children to dismember and 
murder thetr parents. 


The action of the rebels was particularly cruel. Children were forced to 
murder their parents or amputate the limbs of brothers and sisters. Moth- 
ers were raped and mutilated in front of their families. The major incen- 
tive driving the combat was greed. Rebel commanders made fortunes by 
selling alluvial ‘blood’ diamonds, easily found along river beds and sold 
on the international market once local populations had been driven away. 
Charles Taylor, who had participated in the coup which led to the murder 
of Liberia’s former president William Tolbert and who was subsequently 
arrested in the United States after being accused of embezzling more than 
$1 million in Liberian government funds, also intervened in Sierra Leone 
with his self-styled National Patriotic Front of Liberia. He was accused of 
torture and multiple war crimes. 


Alain Werner worked for the special court in Sierra Leone for five years. 
“That’s where I learned how to prosecute war crimes,” he says. In 2009, he 
went to Cambodia to represent victims in the case of the Khmer Rouge 
who had run the infamous S-21 concentration camp that fed into the 
“killing fields.” After that he joined an independent group, the Aegis 


Trust, which also runs the Kigali Genocide Memorial in Rwanda , and 
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which had a small programme focused on helping victims gather evidence. 
The initiative ran out of funding after about two years, but by then Werner 
was already heavily involved in a number of cases involving victims of 
Charles Taylor’s operations in Liberia. Werner decided that he couldn’t 
abandon the work, and so he created Civitas Maxima. He already had 
promises of funding in March 2012, and by September, Civitas Maxima 
was officially launched. 


. j L i | { tl 
The goal of the gangster state was the total elimination of a 


population whose presence interfered with the plundering of 
natural resources coveted by the industrial world. 


To gather evidence in Liberia, Werner put together an investigation team 
headed by Liberian journalist, Hassan Bility, who had been tortured by 
Charles Taylor. Werner paid for Bility to go to the Hague and be trained as 
a professional investigator focusing on war crimes. Returning to Liberia, 
Bility put together a 15-man investigation team, which today is completely 
financed by Civitas Maxima. Since Bility had also been tortured by Taylor, 
he had a special credibility with former victims. The team has received 
numerous threats, but continues with its investigations. 


Werner is also collecting evidence from victims of Ivory Coast’s current 
president, Alassane Ouattara, whose forces are accused of committing 
atrocities during the post-electoral violence of 2010 and 2011. His prede- 
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cessor, Laurent Gbagbo, is the first head of state to be tried for war crimes at 
the ICC for atrocities committed during the same period by his own forces. 
With both current and past presidents accused of war crimes, Ivory Coast 
is a particularly sensitive area. “Most of the victims we represent are afraid 
to talk to anyone,” says Werner, “so in that case we send staff members from 
Europe to gather information.” 


We need to grow the concept of Civitas Maxima 


Werner says that since the work of Civitas Maxima has gained attention, 
numerous victims of other conflicts have approached them. For the mo- 
ment, the group has a full plate. It intends to send a representative to 
Philadelphia for the case pending in the US, involving an alleged Liberian 
warlord to make the organization better known to a wider audience. Nick- 
named “Jungle Jabbah”, the Liberian has been living near Philadelphia 
since the end of the 1990s and was arrested by the United States Homeland 
Security for lying about his past when he applied for political asylum. 
Werner says that Civitas Maxima is trying to gauge how much extra work 
it can realistically take on. 


“We need to grow the concept,” he says. “Will Civitas Maxima continue 
to be successful, or will another independent take the idea and make it 
grow? I don’t know, but I am convinced that we really need this innovative 
approach. In the United States, you have a head of state saying that torture 
is fine, and in the Philippines, a president boasts that he has killed criminals. 
The climate is getting crazy. We absolutely need more fiercely independent 
lawyers to use their expertise to counter impunity for mass crimes.” 


—-Geneva, 2017 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


SETTING GUIDELINES FOR 
THE INTERNALLY DISPLACED 


In the last few years, at least 26 million people have been driven from 
their homes by conflicts. Another 50 million, have been made homeless 
by natural disasters, and experts predict that the effects of climate change, 
population growth and poverty could increase that number to 200 million 
by 2050. The plight of internally displaced people (IDPs) is taking center 
stage in humanitarian operations. 


The first universal guidelines detailing the rights of uprooted populations, 
known as the Guiding Principles for Internal Displacement were created 
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in 1998. A high-level conference in Oslo, Norway assessed their first ten 
years and evaluate where to go from here. 


In contrast to international humanitarian laws, which have been specifi- 
cally agreed by participating countries, the 30 articles that constitute the 
Guiding Principles are “soft law.” They have no legal standing of their 
own. Instead, they refer to a broad range of already existing international 
human rights and humanitarian laws. A key point is that internally dis- 
placed people have equal rights and obligations. The fact that a person has 
been made homeless should not be an argument for reducing his or her 
rights as a citizen. The principles also hold that national governments are 
directly responsible for protecting their own populations and that when 
they cannot do this, or choose not to, the international community has an 
obligation to guarantee the IDPs’ protection. 


Walter Kalin, the UN Secretary General’s Special Representative for the 
Human Rights of IDPs, says that before the Guiding Principles, IDPs 
were frequently overlooked in humanitarian operations. “They were total- 
ly neglected,” Kalin explains. “They were not refugees, and often they were 
not included in humanitarian programs,” Kalin says that it was eventually 
realized that the IDPs had special needs requiring specific attention. “If 
you are not displaced, you don’t need to find shelter,” he says. “You don’t 
have to worry about not speaking the language or how you are going to 
earn your next day’s living, or getting your property back.” 


The great value of the Guiding Principles has been to set a common set 
of standards that national governments, UN agencies and international 
relief organizations can refer to in displacement situations. “Ten years ago 
they weren’t seen as something that you would use every day,” says Lea 
Matheson, IDP advisor for the International Organization for Migration 
(LOM). “Now my operational colleagues use them to guide projects they 
are developing. For me, they have gone from a legal framework to a very 
tangible operational document. “ Kate Halff, who heads the Internal Dis- 
placement Monitoring Center (IDMC), a project backed by the Norwe- 
gian Refugee Council, says that the center uses the guidelines as a reference 
for its monitoring of displacement in roughly 50 countries. “The major 
achievement is that we have a common set of principles, which are the 
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basis for all actors interacting with displaced persons, and for the displaced 
persons themselves, who now have a clear articulation of their rights.” 


Acceptance of the Guiding Principles by international forums has en- 
hanced their status as a universal reference. The most important develop- 
ment, however, may be the integration of aspects of the Guiding Principles 
into national law. “We’ve used the principles at key points to make signifi- 
cant inroads to influence national legislation,” says Ramesh Rajasingham, 
who heads the Displacement and Protection Support Section for the UN 
Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs in Geneva. 


Walter Kalin points out that one of the strong messages that will be de- 
livered in Oslo is the need to incorporate the principles into domestic law 
and policies, but he adds that this can be a tricky proposition when a law 
protecting IDPs is contradicted by others already on the books. “We are 
pushing the idea that governments have to look carefully at their existing 
legislation,” Kalin says. To facilitate that, a handbook on the legal aspects 
of the Guiding Principles has been prepared for the Oslo meeting. 


Another helpful document is an annotated version of the Guiding Princt- 
ples prepared by Kalin’s office. This provides the links between the princi- 
ples and international law. “At the end of the day, you need to make the link 
between ‘soft law’ and ‘hard law,” says Anne Zeidan, who heads the IDP 
project for the International Committee for the Red Cross. “You can’t just 
go with the guiding principles. It is important to remember that behind 
them there is a whole body of human rights and humanitarian law.” 


Another major topic for discussion in Oslo, is the growing population 
displacement resulting from natural disasters and climate change. “We 
expect that the number of people displaced by natural disasters will in- 
crease exponentially as climate change begins to take hold on disasters,” 
says OCHA’s Rajasingham. 


The major emphasis, Walter Kalin says, will be on consensus building, and 
climate change. “What I also hope to see emerge,” says Kalin, ” is a kind of 
consensus on the displacement effect caused by natural disasters.” 


--Geneva, October 2008 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


MINDE*CK’: ADVENTURES 
WITH THE CAMBRIDGE 
TERMINATOR 


Inside Cambridge Analytica’s 
Plot to Break the World 


CHRISTOPHER WYLIE 
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Information skeptics often joke that the main problem with today’s Ar- 
tificial Intelligence, or AI, is that it is still not very intelligent. Intelligent 
or not, Christopher Wylie’s new book, “Mindf*ck” maintains that AI 
algorithms played a critical role in creating the recent political upsets that 
resulted in Brexit and the surprising electoral upset that enabled Donald 
Trump to become president of the United States. 


The driving force behind both events, Wylie insists, was a previously lit- 
tle-known contractor, Cambridge Analytica, created in 2014. Wylie has 
direct knowledge of what he is talking about. After finishing his studies at 
the London School of Economics, he was one of the conceptual architects 
of the strategy that made Cambridge Analytica into a formidable force. 


Wylie, a Canadian, had gone to work for Cambridge Analytica’s parent 
company, SCL, not long after finishing his studies at the London School 
of Economics. The acronym, SCL, stands for Strategic Communication 
Laboratories, and the small consulting organization advertised itself as one 
of the first privately owned “psychological warfare” consultancies. 


Dealing with political instability and electoral manipulation 


The company’s early clients were corporations dealing with political insta- 
bility in far-flung locations of the planet, but it quickly shifted its market- 
ing focus to European ministries of defense, interested in extracting and 
analyzing information from social media that could be used to influence 
and counteract insurgencies and extremist groups. Recruitment of Eu- 
ropean candidates by jihadist groups like ISIS would have been a typical 
target. SCL also offered to influence third-world elections in Africa and 
Central Asia, when it might be to everyone’s advantage to keep a corrupt 
dictator or potential warlord from seizing power. 


With Barack Obama elected to a second term in the United States, SCL 
managed to catch the attention of Robert Mercer, an extreme rightwing 
billionaire who had made his fortune first as a computer scientist working 
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at IBM’s research facility and then as co-CEO of Renaissance Technolo- 
gies, a hedge fund invested in advanced technologies. 


Hardly a liberal, Mercer was an opponent of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, a major pivot point in ending segregation in the United States. 
Mercer was convinced that government intervention aimed at empowering 
African-Americans had been a mistake. After Obama’s success, Mercer 
became the largest single donor to the Republican Party. 


as 
Robert Mercer 


Winning elections: a social engineering problem 


It was not long before he encountered Steve Bannon, who had taken 
over Breitbart, an extreme rightwing website, with neo-fascist leanings. 
Intrigued by the possibilities of SCL, Mercer decided to buy it and to 
put Bannon in charge. As Wylie explains in his book, “Mercer looked 
at winning elections as a social engineering problem. The way to ‘fix 
society’ was by creating simulations. If we could quantify society inside a 
computer, optimize that system and then replicate that system outside the 
computer, we could remake America in his image.” 


Mercer couldn’t use SCL to influence an American election directly, since 
it was a British company. The solution was to create a new company, 
Cambridge Analytica, incorporated in Delaware, and then to outsource 
Cambridge Analytica’s work to SCL. Mercer put up a mere $15 million 
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for a 90 per cent interest in Cambridge Analytica and placed Bannon in 


charge. 


The beauty in the manoeuver was that since Mercer was simply buying 
a company, he didn’t have to report the purchase as a campaign contri- 
bution; he was already the single biggest contributor to the Republican 
campaign. He had started by backing Ted Cruz, but shifted his focus to 
Trump with apparently little difficulty. Since Cambridge Analytica was an 
American company, the formula enabled SCL to discretely export technol- 
ogy that was technically classified as sensitive military software in Britain. 


The new Terminator: Not halting insurgencies, but creating them 


Robert Mercer has his own ideas about politics and society. He has one of 
the largest private collections of machine guns in America along with the 
weapon that Arnold Schwarzenegger brandished in his Terminator films. 
But once Steve Bannon took over, the political angle was definitely his. 
Bannon had briefly made a name for himself in Hollywood and had then 
gone on to run a computer game company in Hong Kong. The Hong 
Kong experience introduced him to social media networks such as Reddit 
and 4chan, and that connection subsequently led him to realize that the 
anonymity of the net gives free rein to quite a bit of suppressed anger. 


Bannon’s brilliant insight once he had assumed control of Cambridge 
Analytica, was that its real strength (using SCL’s technology) was not in 
stopping insurgency, but rather in creating it. Most elections are zero-sum 
affairs with both sides nearly evenly matched. If you could add just one or 
two percentage points to your side, you could win. 
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Steve Bannon 


The trick was to target a particularly vulnerable sector of society that 
normally would never bother voting and inflame the band of misfits into 
becoming a new addition to the normal assortment of voters. According 
to Wylie, Bannon sensed that modern, semi-educated white American men 
resented the current social revolution. Straight white men had never had to 
modify their speech around women or people of different races in the past 
because misogyny and casual racism were already normalized behavior. 


In the current social revolution, men felt that they suddenly had to censor 
themselves or be socially ostracised. Casual flirting in the workplace was 
out. Racist jokes could threaten your job. Adjusting to the change required 
a great deal of energy. If you could identify the alienated, Bannon rea- 
soned, and feed them a diet of conspiracy theories that fuelled their anger, 
it might be enough to swing an election. 


The key: Accessing Facebook followed by Google and Amazon 


Cambridge Analytica figured that in the U.S. an additional 70,000 strate- 
gically-placed votes might carry enough swing states needed to win the 
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electoral college. SCL, which had gained access to the work of social 
psychologists at Cambridge University knew the manipulations needed to 
do just that. 


The key was access to Facebook data. In the 1940s, psychologists had 
developed a test known as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory (MMPI). The test consisted of more than 500 seemingly random 
questions, which were put to people with known psychiatric disorders 
and then given to apparently normal students. By correlating the response 
patterns, one could presumably spot tendencies to disorders like depres- 
sion, hypochondria, hysteria, etc. The enormous quantities of personal 
information collected online by Facebook, Google and Amazon provided 
infinitely more information and enough computing power now existed to 
profile nearly everyone on an individual basis. 


The data was provided by a psychologist working at Cambridge, Alexandre 
Kogan. Using an online game he had set up as part of a research project, 
Kogan was able to obtain access to several thousand Facebook users. What 
no one realized at the time was that Kogan could also gain access to all the 
friends that each of his users had contacted. 


Cambridge Analytica quickly expanded its access to individually profile 
hundreds of millions of potential voters. In a demonstration for Bannon, 
a name of a potential voter was picked at random in Nebraska. Cambridge 
Analytica was able to immediately show a picture of the voter, a woman, 
on the screen and show her latest actions and preferences in real-time. A 
phone call to the woman confirmed the data that Cambridge Analytica 
had anonymously collected. 


Trump lost the popular vote by three million ballots but won the 
electoral college 


For Cambridge Analytica it was relatively easy to filter out those potential 
voters most vulnerable to psychological manipulation. Once they had 
been identified, local meetings were arranged with maybe twenty or thirty 
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like-minded participants collecting in a local coffee shop. Small clusters 
were connected to other clusters through local events and they were kept 
in contact by a constant flood of social media into which flooded strategi- 
cally chosen ads and fabricated news stories that had been psychologically 
engineered to achieve the desired reaction. 


The effect spread like a virus. In the US, the wellspring of anger generat- 
ed by false information was enough to swing critically important states. 
Trump lost the popular ballot by three million votes, but he won the 
electoral college. 


During his campaign, Trump had shown an affinity for Vladimir Putin. 
For their part, the Russians had demonstrated an intense interest in Cam- 
bridge Analytica, and they helped the Trump mission by purloining and 
then leaking stolen Democratic emails via Julian Assange and Wikileaks. 


Illegal deception created in support of Brexit 


Trump’s campaign manager, Paul Manafort, had previously worked with 
pro-Russian clients to influence elections in Ukraine. Trump’s preferences 
were not only for Russians, however; he was also in contact with France’s 
extreme right National Front and with Britain’s Nigel Farage, leader of the 
Brexit campaign. Mercer had wanted Britain out of the European Union, 
and Cambridge Analytica played a major role in liberally applying the same 
tactics to the Brexit campaign. 


As for Bannon, his goal appeared to be to free white men from the stric- 
tures of modern society, by enabling them to openly express their inner 
instincts and prejudices in order to become once again a “free thinker.” 
Nietzsche had similar notions which provided an intellectual structure for 
Hitler’s adventures into fascism. It was not a pretty picture. Once knowl- 
edge began to surface revealing what Cambridge Analytica had done, its 
owners shut it down. The experience and technology it developed, how- 
ever, remain very much alive. 
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Once Christopher Wylie realized the direction that Cambridge Analytica 
was taking, he was horrified at the Frankenstein monster he had helped 
create. He resigned after nine months, then agreed to testify in order to 
alert the US Congress to what he had done. Social media quickly turned 
against him, and Wylie discovered just how difficult it is to be anonymous 
in today’s interconnected world. His book, nevertheless, makes fascinating 
reading, if only as a preview of even more sinister things to come. 


—-Philadelphia, December 2019 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


QUO VADIMUS--WHERE ARE 
WE GOING? 


Dictatoring is 


America, oy 


Goi sxe MY). Rise of the Authoritarians 


BR 


A NY COMPARISON OF THE carnage resulting from Payton Gendron’s 
commission of mass murder in Buffalo to the assault on the Capitol 
on January 6 may seem like something of a stretch. After all, the deadly 
January 6 riot resulted from the inability of Trump Republicans to accept 
an election defeat. The slaughter of 10 people in Buffalo looks more like a 
one-off act by a deranged racist, obsessed with internet memes propagating 
the “great white replacement theory.” Grendon openly admitted to driving 
for several hours just to kill African-Americans whom he never knew, for 
no other reason except that they were born Black. 
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Both crimes were horrendous in different ways, but what if both were, 
in fact, symptoms of the same underlying malaise in American life: an 
existential frustration best expressed in the 1976 movie Network, when an 
aging T'V anchorman explodes on camera, “I’m as mad as hell and ’'m not 
going to take this anymore” — and half the country echoes his angry chant. 


What connects both incidents is a growing sense that the political polar- 
ization gripping the country has begun to shake the very foundations of 
law and order, of civilized behavior itself. In this new world, it is everyone 
for themselves. 


The angry protagonist in Network was worried about losing his job. What 
frustrates and enrages Trump Republicans and white supremacists is the 
spread of social change that promises a broader, more diverse picture of 
humanity. As both Buffalo and the attack on the Capitol show, an inability 
to deal with social change — and fear of those who promote it — can lead 
some people to kill, especially when they want to attract attention to their 
cause. 


Despite increasing violence, the US still considers itself part of a world 
order that respects traditional values and the rule of law. But we can no 
longer avoid asking the question: For how long? And not only here, but 
in the rest of the world as well. Russian President Vladimir Putin closed 
down the last remnants of independent media and political opposition 
in his country when he invaded Ukraine. China’s Xi Jinping, observing 
the years-long paralysis in Congress, has argued that political stalemate in 
the US is proof that Chinese autocracy works, while Western democracy 
does not. Hungarian Prime Minister Viktor Orban is openly defying the 
rules that Hungary agreed to when it joined the European Union. A major 
American right-wing group, the Conservative Political Action Committee 
(CPAC), was so delighted with Orban’s ultranationalism that it held its 
spring 2022 meeting in Budapest to show its support. 


In the US, the steady refusal of Trump Republicans to acknowledge the 
seriousness of the January 6 assault on the Capitol, their attempts to block 
any investigation into what actually happened, and their recent refusal to 
go along with proposed legislation to step up protections against domestic 
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terrorism make the formerly Grand Old Party’s position perfectly clear: 
One man’s terrorist is another’s freedom fighter. 


That Republicans continue to cling to Trump, despite the ex-president’s 
egregious behavior, might be perplexing to anyone not caught in Trump’s 
peculiar reality-distortion field. In truth, as suggested by the mixed record 
of Trump-endorsed candidates in recent Republican primaries, Trump 
Republicans love what they think Trump stands for more than the man. 
A major factor for the GOP’s political operatives may be simple survival. 


The Republican Party has not won a majority of the popular vote since 
the election of George W. Bush in 2004. So the GOP’s challenge has 
been to retain power while representing a shrinking minority of America’s 
increasingly diverse population. In the 2016 election, three million more 
Americans voted for Hillary Clinton than for Trump. Trump’s victory 
in that presidential election depended entirely on the eccentricities of the 
Electoral College and the US Senate, both of which were carefully designed 
to guard against the largest states with the greatest population running 
roughshod over smaller, less populous states. 


In the end, 78,000 votes in three states — Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin — secured the Electoral College victory for Trump. In each of 
these states, Trump’s popular-vote margin over Clinton was less than 1 
percent. 


Trump’s 2016 chief strategist, Steve Bannon, realized that if they could 
mobilize 100,000 votes in a handful of swing states, they could then swing 
an election in which both sides were nearly evenly balanced. The groups 
that Bannon targeted were white supremacists, QAnon conspiracy freaks, 
evangelicals, and anti-abortion, right-to-life fanatics. In short, anyone who 
felt that they were personally threatened by contemporary change. 


It turns out that with the right algorithm, it’s easy to generate hate across 
social media, and Bannon, who had previously run Breitbart — an ex- 
treme right-wing website — knew just what buttons to press. The strategy 
worked, if only by a hair-thin margin. Having delivered the White House 
to Donald Trump in 2016, Bannon eventually dropped out of the Wash- 
ington scene and began to push his right-wing philosophy in Europe. 
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Although Trump lost the 2020 presidential election, his admirers were able 
to hold on to nearly half the US Senate, which again gave Republicans — 
representing a minority of the population — the power to short-circuit 
any legislation that reflected the needs and values of the majority. 


As with the Electoral College, it was the Constitution that tossed the 
GOP a legislative lifeline. Each state gets two senators, regardless of its 
population. As a result, Wyoming, with a population of less than 600,000, 
has the same clout in the US Senate as California, which has a population 
of nearly 40 million. 


This system may have made sense when the United States had a primarily 
farm-based economy, but it has taken a decidedly anti-democratic turn 
now that the country has entered a post-Industrial Age, with a population 
increasingly concentrated in large cities and their suburbs. 


Starting in the 1980s, Republicans also made a coordinated attempt to 
take control of state legislatures, where power was typically tilted toward 
rural and away from urban districts. By 2016, they controlled 32 state 
legislatures. With their hopes of presidential power slipping away, Repub- 
licans began banging the drums for states rights, even though it was unclear 
exactly what that meant. 


Few Americans thought much about state governments — after all, we 
are a big country and most of us think of ourselves first and foremost as 
Americans. Yet controlling state legislatures gave Republicans control of 
the maps that define voting districts, and they soon turned gerrymandering 
into a potent art. Even the simple expedient of reducing the number of 
convenient polling places in districts where the majority of voters were 
likely to vote Democratic could swing elections to the right. 


To say that this doesn’t look like democracy is an understatement. But 
having lost the majority of the population, and feeling doomed as ethnic 
diversity became more and more a demographic fact, Republicans began 
looking at democracy as a one-way ticket to political extinction. 


The model adopted to put off their unseemly end is based on the strat- 
agems that southern states fashioned to exclude suddenly freed African 
slaves after the Civil War from the political process. The first step was 
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to exclude anyone not white from registering to vote, and then to make 
it physically difficult for them to get to the polls. It also helped to make 
sure that no polls were located in areas that might be reached by what the 
former slaveholders felt were the “wrong People.” If that didn’t work, there 
could bean elaborate set of “literacy tests” that worked in conjunction with 
denying non-whites access to meaningful education. 


Most Trump Republicans act as if the United States were originally all 
white, Christian, and heterosexual. It wasn’t. The original American pop- 
ulation was composed of indigenous groups who were rapidly deprived of 
their land. Even if you skip over that detail, America’s colonial population 
was a grab bag of different European nationalities with different customs 
and religions. 


Just as Hitler’s delusions concerning the so-called Aryan race had no 
grounding in reality, the current “white replacement theory,” which so 
caught the imagination of Payton Grendon and is subtly promoted by 
right-wing propagandists like Tucker Carlson and Fox News, has no basis 
in reality. In fact, most Americans trace their roots back to the waves of 
immigration that took place in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. If 
anyone should have a claim to longevity as Americans, it is the African 
Americans who were already here in the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
albeit involuntarily. 


Of course, how long one’s family has been here is irrelevant. The Consti- 
tution automatically makes anyone born in the United States an American 
citizen. Whether you are from Bhutan, Timbuktu, Ecuador, or Ireland, 
or Eastern Europe, once you are an American citizen, that’s it. It doesn’t 
matter if you are white, Black, brown, or a mixture of all three. You have 
the same rights as any other American. 


Confronting demographic realities, Republicans basically have two alter- 
natives. The first is to open their ranks to the diversity that increasingly 
makes up the American public. The second option — the one that Re- 
publicans seem to be embracing — is to bring white Americans to the 
polling booth while discouraging everyone from voting who doesn’t fit 


their preferred profile. 
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Parallel battles over the future of democracy are shaping up elsewhere in 
the world, from the rise of France’s far-right to the Hindu-first India of 
Prime Minister. Putin threw the international rule book out the window 
when he decided to obliterate neighboring Ukraine. Xi is equally dismis- 
sive of Western democracy. 


To a large extent, American history has been an experiment in imple- 
menting many of the ideas of the European Enlightenment: guaranteeing 
the right of citizens to have a say in their future, freedom to act with 
safety as an individual, and protection under the rule of law. Autocracy, 
government by a powerful man or a small self-styled elite, will always look 
more decisive and at times more effective than the chaotic debate that 
characterizes democracy. 


But when strong leaders like Putin go off a cliff, they are likely to take 
everyone else with them. At that point, it is hard to disassociate oneself 
from the wreckage. 


Putin’s recent actions, as well as Xi’s, reveal the danger in ceding one’s 
autonomy to the proverbial man on a horse. Our founding fathers fought a 
revolution and wrote a constitution to make precisely this point for future 
generations. 


Why all this matters now is that the midterm elections in November could 
very well decide which way we will go as a country. What kind of future 
do we want? It is easy to buy into the cliché that “one vote” doesn’t matter 
much, and that no matter what you do, everything will be the same. The 
problem is, it won’t. Discard democracy, or more likely, let it slip away 
while doing nothing, and you risk losing your freedom. And once that 
is gone, you cannot bring it back except with blood. Just ask anyone in 
Ukraine. 


—Philadelphia, June 2022 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


WITH APOLOGIES TO JOSEPH 
HELLER, CATCH-22 AND 
FRANCOIS VILLON, WHERE 
ARE THE SNOWDENS OF 
TODAY? 


Traitor or patriotic defender of the individual's democratic rights? 
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In a weird way, Edward Snowden’s dilemma recalls an exchange between 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David Thoreau. Emerson, shocked at 
seeing Thoreau in jail and behind bars for yet another episode of civil 
disobedience, exclaimed: “Henry, what are you doing in there?” Thoreau 
replied: “What are you doing out there.” 


In this day and age, it is not an easy question to answer. It is pretty obvious 
once anyone looks at an interview with Ed Snowden that he is neither an 
egotist nor a traitor, and contrary to much of the sound and fury emanat- 
ing from Washington, he is clearly extremely bright. That said, he may have 
miscalculated the consequences of his actions, which seem to have taken 
him in unexpected directions. If his real goal was to spark a debate, he has 
succeeded in starting one although not necessarily an informed one. 


Both Snowden and to a lesser extent, Bradley Manning, underscore a basic 
problem with clandestine intelligence operations that work outside the 
law, or at least outside the basic concepts that we use to define human 
decency. Government agencies do not like to hire sociopaths or mafia 
thugs. They are too hard to control. Instead, the ideal candidates sought for 
these positions are highly patriotic and they tend to be extremely ethical. 
The problem arises when these individuals are asked to do things that by 
most accepted standards are highly unethical. 


Unless the candidate is a sociopath, the result of the conflict that results 
is inevitably moral corrosion. Eventually, the individual’s integrity, sense 
of personal identity disintegrates. That is undoubtedly one of the reasons 
for the high number of suicides now taking place in the US Army. The 
legal definition of insanity is an inability to distinguish between right and 
wrong, yet that is exactly what we demand from these people. 


Suicide is an extreme reaction that derives from a sense of the individual’s 
inability to change the reality of the social system he feels forced to operate 
in. 


Not everyone chooses that route. The individual subjected to this kind 
of pressure does after all have a choice. That choice is either to convince 
himself that the deceit he is engaging in is justified by the greater good that 
is being served, or to decide to make a clean break and through separation 
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recapture what is left of his identity, and his membership in society. The 
critical question is what is the greater good and who is it serving? It is the 
question that the TV series “24” and its dark hero, special agent Jack Bauer, 
raised repeatedly. I actually liked the character of Jack Bauer, but not all 
situations are as clear-cut as those portrayed in the series, and not everyone 
goes the way of Jack Bauer. The bottom line is that a true patriot may 
support the larger idea of government, but not necessarily feel the need 
to obey a chain of command that seems to be performing criminal acts in 
the government’s name. Since the Bush-Cheney administration, it is pretty 
clear that the US claim to a moral high ground has slipped considerably. 
That seems to be Snowden’s argument. 


Snowden thinks that he sees a real danger. He is not alone. Journalists such 
as Mark Mazzetti and Sean Harris, point out in “The Way of the Knife” and 
the “Watchers,” is that the latest technology is placing enormous power 
in the hands of very few people, who are able to operate secretly, shielded 
from the oversight carefully developed over 200 years of US government 
experience. These people are not above breaking the law or treating allies 
badly. There is little honor in contemporary global politics. The question is 
where do you position yourself in the chaotically shifting global landscape? 
No one has provided a clear answer. 


The NSA’s latest effort looks very much like a continuation of John 
Poindexter’s Total Information Awareness program. Poindexter received a 
felony conviction for his role in the Iran-Contra affair and subsequently 
received a presidential pardon, largely because the illegal operation had 
been the president’s idea to begin with. 


Congress eventually rejected the TIA plan, but as Sean Harris points out 
in the “Watchers.” The NSA simply resurrected it under a black budget 
that effectively shielded it from Congress. 


The July issue of WIRED Magazine offers an excellent wrap-up of US 
cyber warfare, by James Bamford. the lead character is General Alexander, a 
favorite of Donald Rumsfeld, whose control over information may be even 
more powerful than that of the FBI’s J. Edgar Hoover, whose influence 
derived from the files that he kept on the key players in Washington. 
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No one wants to see terrorists blowing up cafes, but an even greater danger 
is the corrosion that results from the notion that a threat that is largely in 
our imaginations justifies violating the rule of law, and more specifically, 
the essential guarantees embedded in the Constitution. What is at stake is 
the integrity of the nation. 


A few years ago I attended a breakfast with Mike Wallace and Iran’s former 
president Khatami who was asked what he considered to be Iran’s greatest 
problem. Khatami answered that it was the fact that in Iran no one obeyed 
the law. “If you do not have respect for the law,” he said, “it is impossible to 
organize anything.” The unspoken corollary to that is the realization that 
If the government does not respect the law, its citizens will very likely not 
respect it either. In that case, social cohesion begins to disintegrate. 


It is an axiom that terrorism, by itself, can never accomplish a direct victory 
in military terms. The true force of terrorism derives from the damage that 
the target does to itself, usually from fear, panic, and overreaction. In a 
sense, Osama bin Laden’s secret weapon was George Bush. 9/11 effectively 
caught Bush and his security adviser at the time, Condoleeza Rice, by 
surprise. That surprise derived not from a lack of clues or intelligence, 
but more from a failure of the administration to listen or to read the 
signs of what was about to happen. Having been caught napping, the 
administration’s political strategy depended on launching an unessential, 
but extremely costly, war and inflaming paranoia about vulnerability to an 
enemy whose size and power existed primarily in our own imagination. 
The target here was not Al Qaeda, it was the American public, whose 
confidence needed to be recaptured at any cost. Going for revenge and 
“taking the gloves off” in a moment of national panic and anger, seemed to 
be the way to go. In the process, US federal law and the Constitution itself 
were effectively trashed. Once that precedent was set, the door was opened 
to future deviations. 


Bamford points out in his article that Alexander, who rose to control US 
signals intelligence under Rumsfeld, began illegally wiretapping Ameri- 
cans after 9/11. The phone companies that allowed him to do so were 
retroactively pardoned. At the same time, the president authorized ex- 
tralegal detentions, torture and finally, assassination. In the early years 
after 9/11, lawyers from the US Army’s Judge Advocate General’s corps 
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went to the American Bar Association to warn them about what was 
happening. The warnings were lost ina tidal wave of patriotic propaganda. 
The FBI reported that patently illegal torture was being conducted by 
government-hired private contractors in Guantanamo who were passing 
themselves off as FBI agents. The FBI wasn’t particularly concerned about 
the victims, but it was concerned about protecting itself against future 
prosecution. It realized that the practice was in violation of US federal law, 
no matter what you called it, and moreover it made any resort to justice 
nearly impossible. It became impossible to have trials of detainees without 
exposing the administration’s patently illegal behavior, even if at the time, 
the ends seemed to justify the means.. 


In seeking to bypass legal restraints and the justice system, the Bush-Ch- 
eney administration left us with is an executive branch that is increasingly 
exempt from the checks and balances that our founding fathers had put in 
place to keep the system from going off the rails. 


In “The Way of the Knife,” Mark Mazzetti points out that Bush turned 
the CIA into what amounted to a private army, operating under the pres- 
ident’s authority without much that could pass as effective oversight. As 
the CIA shifted its focus to killing rather than collecting information, the 
government became increasingly blinded to the reality of the situation 
outside the US. Once set in motion, the momentum of the changes put 
in place continued into the next administration. As Mazzetti points out, 
the extralegal killing has continued under Obama, only now it is done by 
remote control with drones. Mazzetti quotes Harold Koh, the former dean 
of the Yale Law School, who became one of Obama’s senior legal advisors, 
as giving a speech to the American Bar Association, in which he says 
basically that his job at the White House was to review profiles of suspects 
and decide which ones were going to die in drone attacks. Koh said that 
ordering the deaths of so many young men eventually took an emotional 
toll on him. He nevertheless did it anyway. That meant that the system had 
managed to override the better judgment of one of the country’s best legal 
minds. Is the world better off without terrorist suspects? It probably is, 
but the real question is whether their termination with prejudice is worth 
the corrosive effect on ourselves, what we stand for, and who we are. 
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While one can blame figures like Dick Cheney and his determination to 
explore “the Dark Side,” President Obama has not shown signs that he is 
ready to change course. The White House has been if anything, notably 
oblique when it comes to explaining what it is really trying to do. The 
Prism-NSA imbroglio is a prime example. First, it contended that the NSA 
program was a meta-survey that does not really invade the public’s privacy. 
Then, it stated that the program was essential to tracking down terrorists 
and that Snowden endangered American security by letting the public 
know about it. If the program does not have an impact on the public, how 
can it be effective against a professional bad guy? Anyone who has watched 
“The Wire” or even “Vegas” knows that no self-respecting dope dealer, 
mob boss or professional evil-doer is likely to use the telephone without 
expecting the call to be intercepted. That’s what “burners” are for. In the 
Middle East everyone, the villains most of all, know that the GPS nature 
of cell phones are used to locate suspects for elimination. So what is the 
NSA really doing? Public uproar over attempts by Google, Facebook and 
Real Audio to track metadata have made everyone justifiably nervous. Why 
would they not be nervous at having an opaque government agency having 
secret access to the same kind of information? What are the guarantees 
that that information will not be used by unknown groups for political 
purposes or personal gain? 


There is another question here: how much does all this surveillance cost? 
What are we really getting from it? Why are we spending billions to protect 
ourselves against an imagined enemy, while we tell families with small 
children that we no longer have enough money to guarantee that they get 
fed or have health care? What are the priorities here? 


The handling of the Snowden affair is not only reactive, it does not seem 
to have been thought through. When Snowden went to Hong Kong, it 
was obvious that he was beyond easy reach, so why give the case so much 
publicity if the probable outcome was likely to be government humilia- 
tion? The campaign to make certain that no country could give Snowden 
political asylum had the effect of driving him into the hands of the Russians 
and the KGB, now known as the FSB. Any thinking person should have 
been able to see that one coming. It looks as though no one was thinking. 
If the Russians were willing to let him go, it probably meant that he had 
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nothing worth keeping. One could argue that an example needed to be 
made to discourage other leakers, but the publicity generated by the White 
House and Congress’ reaction is likely to be a powerful incentive for future 
leakers willing to martyr themselves in order to be heard. 


The most intelligent thing that Obama has said in this mess was the off- 
hand remark that he was not going to scramble a bunch of F1és just to 
get some 29-year old hacker. Especially when he is in the transit lounge of 
Moscow’s international airport. 


The inevitable fallout from this affair seems to be new questions about the 
perspicacity of the people entrusted with American security. The best tack 
at this point would be to arrange asylum for Snowden in a neutral, out of 
the way, place like Iceland, which has already shown an idealistic sympathy 
to the Wikileaks crowd. 


That said, it is difficult not to see the literary parallel, in Joseph Heller’s 
Catch-22. The moment of recognition in the novel, the incident that 
suddenly makes Yossarian aware, is referred to initially by a reference to 
Francois Villon’s poem: “Ou sont les neiges d’antan?--Where are the snows 
of yesteryear?” Yossarian’s clarity comes after he tries to help one of his 
bomber’s wounded door gunners. He turns the boy over, takes off his flak 
jacket and sees that the boy’s stomach is split open. Yossarian can identify 
everything that the boy ate for lunch. Half-digested tomatoes and the 
like. In that instant, Yossarian realizes that our physical bodies are simply 
machines to reprocess undigested food. It is not material existence that 
counts; it is the spirit, formerly known as the soul, and currently referred 
to as identity and integrity. The dead door gunner’s name is Snowden, and 
Yossarian recites over and over, “Where are the Snowdens of yesteryear...” 


The bottom line today is that we may not know who Ed Snowden really is, 
or what his true motives are, but his contention that the public needs to be 
alerted and that we need to begin a national dialogue on where we really 
want to go, is hard to argue with. Democracy depends on an informed 
public, and in the end, it depends on the public informing itself. 


—-Geneva, Switzerland, June 2013 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


SPIES, OIL AND THE CRASH OF 
FIGHT 304 


THE CRASH OF 
FLIGHT 3804 


A LOST SPY, A DAUGHTER’S QUEST, 
AND THE DEADLY POLITICS OF THE 
GREAT GAME FOR OIL 


CHARLOTTE DENNETT 


FOREWORD BY DANIEL C. DENNETT, Ill 
Ge 


In January 1947, Daniel Dennett seemed to have it made. Dennett, who 
had taught at the American University in Beirut, Lebanon, during the early 
1930s, was the cultural attaché at the US Legation in Beirut. Dennett’s 
wife had just given birth to Charlotte, a beautiful baby girl. Dennett’s son, 
Daniel III, was five years old and thriving along with his sister Cynthia, 
who was eight, in the relaxed atmosphere of a city that still qualified as the 
exotic Paris of the Middle East. 


Like almost everything else in the Middle East, nothing was what it seemed. 
Six weeks later, Dennett was dead, killed, along with five other Americans, 
when an Ethiopian airliner crashed into a mountainside. 


Charlotte, who was only six weeks old, would never meet her father. Short- 
ly after the crash, her mother took her children back to the United States. 
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Charlotte grew up as a typical American teenager in Massachusetts. Then, 
when she was 16, her mother suddenly felt an urge to return to Beirut. The 
American teenager finished high school in the city that had captivated her 
parents’ imagination. For Charlotte, it was a life-changing experience. She 
went back to the United States to attend college at Wheaton in Norton, 
MA, then returned to Beirut to begin working as a reporter on the Bezrut 
Star, one of the Middle East’s leading English-language newspapers. Then, 
in 1975, she found herself trapped in a firefight when a bus filled with 
Palestinians was caught between opposing factions in an early skirmish in 
Beirut’s fratricidal civil war. Shaken, she returned to the United States. 


It was at a family dinner that her brother, discussing developments in 
Beirut, casually mentioned that a trunk in the attic held the private corre- 
spondence and papers of the father that she had never known. The papers, 
revealing Daniel Dennett’s true identity as an American spy, launched 
Charlotte onto an 18-year crusade to discover the true circumstances sur- 
rounding the crash that killed her father. What she learned is retold in The 
Crash of Flight 3804. The book is the result of a relentless and seemingly 
endless campaign to force the CIA to release classified information detail- 
ing America’s early intelligence forays into the Middle East. 


Far from being only a mild-mannered cultural attaché, Daniel Dennett 
was one of the chief figures running an intelligence network that extended 
throughout the Middle East. Dennett, in fact, explored new territory at 
a critical turning point that would shape the region for decades to come. 
Dennett’s code name was “Carat.” With the outbreak of the war in Eu- 
rope, Dennett returned to the US, completed his Ph.D. at Harvard in 1939, 
and began teaching at Clark University. Clark turned out to bea recruiting 
ground for the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), Colonel “Wild Bill” 
Donovan’s precursor to the CIA. Recruited into intelligence operations, 
Dennett, who spoke fluent German, was sent to Beirut, ostensibly to clean 
up the remaining Nazi intelligence operatives. 


When Dennett reached Beirut in the spring of 1943, he found that most 
Nazis had already slipped away. There was a new game in town: oil. Win- 
ston Churchill had been Lord of the Admiralty at the start of his career, 
when Britain’s warships switched from burning coal to oil. The nation had 
enormous reserves of coal, but no petroleum. Britain’s empire relied on 
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the Royal Navy, and the Navy depended on oil, something that became 
obvious during World War II. 


f4ng 


The OSS, which had been dedicated to fighting the Nazis, was disbanded 
at the end of the war. Dennett was assigned to work for the Central Intel- 
ligence Group, which replaced it and would soon be reconstituted as the 
CIA. Through a connection to an Irish woman, Isabelle Dunne — who 
had fallen in love with an Arab prince, converted to Islam, and joined a 
harem after changing her name to Fatima — Daniel Dennett had been able 
to integrate himself into the upper reaches of the Middle East’s elite. 


The key geopolitical question was now over who would control the future 
of the Middle East’s oil. That led to an intimate alliance between US intel- 
ligence and America’s powerful oil companies. Not surprisingly, Dennett’s 
immediate boss in the Central Intelligence Group, Turner McBaine, even- 
tually emerged as general counsel for SOCAL, the Standard Oil Company 
of California. 


For Charlotte Dennett, the connection between oil and intelligence had a 
special resonance. After returning to the US, she had met Gerard Colby, 
a young freelance writer in New York, who had just published Du Pont: 
Behind the Nylon Curtain, a book on the DuPont dynasty. The couple 
married and headed off to South America, where they worked on a fol- 
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low-up book, Thy Will Be Done, dealing with the intersection of endan- 
gered Amazon native tribes, evangelical missionaries, and the oil business. 
Research for that book prompted Charlotte to dig more deeply into her 
father’s role in Beirut. 


For Daniel Dennnett, the burning question had been the route for Tapline, 
a pipeline that would eventually transport oil from Saudi Arabia to the 
Mediterranean, and ultimately to Europe and the US. Construction on 
Tapline had started in 1947. It would eventually be completed in 1950. 


The route promised a financial windfall as well as a heightened risk to 
the countries that it crossed. The most practical location for a final ship- 
ping terminal appeared to be the port city of Haifa, which was still in 
British-controlled Palestine. The problem was that the Arabs, in particular 
the Saudis, would never agree to have their oil pass through territory that 
had a large Jewish population. An alternative might be to create a terminal 
in Syria or Lebanon. Allied support to the Arab governments that would 
be permitted to exert custodianship over the pipeline suddenly took on 
heightened importance. 


Daniel Dennett soon discovered that the alliances that had defeated 
Hitler were becoming less reliable as competition increased for Tapline’s 
right-of-way. Both the French and the British were anxious to reassert the 
colonial claims they had imposed on Arab territory after the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire at the end of World War I. The British, in particular, 
were adept at asserting “soft power.” Suddenly British professors were 
volunteering to teach at the American University in Beirut and ata college 
in Aleppo. At stake was a campaign to win the hearts and minds of the 
generation being trained to assert future political power in the region. The 
British were not the only players. The Russians, who had installed satellite 
governments in the eastern half of Europe immediately after the war, were 
also trying to secure Arab support for a Communist future. 


Dennett had become increasingly aware that the game was being played 
for high stakes. On his last trip to Washington, he expressed doubt about 
whether he would come out of the situation alive. 
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His final flight on a C47 transport plane from Jeddah in Saudi Arabia to 
Asmara in Eritrea and then on to Addis Ababa in Ethiopia was not as 
ordinary as it seemed. The British had done their best to exclude American 
airlines from flying over East African airspace. To get around the British, 
the US had provided military air transport. The American interest ex- 
tended far beyond transportation. Flying over vast stretches of territory 
proved to be one of the cheapest and most effective ways to perform 
initial surveys for oil. The region’s major oil deposits were in Ethiopia’s 
southeastern Ogaden region, still controlled by a British military mission. 
Sinclair Oil, an American company, later declared that aerial photos taken 
during overflights had been crucial to its explorations. 


Dennett was not the only American of interest on the plane. Donald Sul- 
livan, the US oil attaché for the Middle East, was one of the five Americans 
killed, and an even more valuable potential target may have been John 
Creech, the Central Intelligence Group’s expert on clandestine communi- 
cations. Creech had been traveling throughout the Middle East, installing 
top secret communications gear in the different American legations. 


Charlotte Dennett’s efforts to discover the cause of her father’s death led to 
a years-long struggle to pry out details from the US government using the 
Freedom of Information Act. Her campaign led to a book, and ultimately 
to the CIA’s recognition that her father had indeed been a “forgotten first 
star.” Both Daniel Dennett and the communications expert, John Creech, 
are now represented by stars on the Agency’s wall of fallen heroes. 


Charlotte Dennett’s book, from Chelsea Green Publishing, draws on a 
wealth of research. Her father clearly saw the struggle over Middle East oil 
as a new chapter in the “Great Game,” the political and diplomatic chess 
match in which Britain kept the Russians and other European countries 
from encroaching on its colonial empire. In one such move, the British had 
installed a puppet ruler as Shah of Iran in 1925, but managed to overthrow 
him in 1941 when it appeared he might grant Hitler access to Iran’s oil. 
One of Iran’s subsequent leaders, democratically elected Prime Minister 
Mohammad Mossadegh, threatened to nationalize the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. The British argued that Iranian oil could not be allowed to fall 
in the hands of the Soviet Union, so they sought CIA help to overthrow 
Mossadegh in 1953. His installed replacement, the son of the deposed 
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Shah, was Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, who ruled until he was overthrown 
in the Iranian Revolution of 1979. 


The exact cause of the 1947 plane crash that killed Daniel Dennett has 
never been conclusively determined. 


----Philadelphia, July 2020 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


US ASSASSINATIONS: 
CUTTING OFF THE HYDRAS 
HEAD 


va 


Terror 1s a two-way street. The real question ts: where does it lead? 


Just a few days after ISIS terrorist leader Abu Ibrahim al-Hashimi 
al-Qurayshi blew himself to bits in order to avoid capture by US special op- 
erations forces, the growing Russian threat to Ukraine had already edged 
the self-styled caliph out of the headlines. Assassinations of terrorists are 
too routine to get much notice these days. Flashback to Barack Obama’s 
hit against Osama bin Laden, aka termination with extreme prejudice. 
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President Joe Biden’s brief TV announcement that a major terrorist threat 
had been “removed,” and a CNN headline, “Tense wait in the situation 
room,” recalled Barack Obama’s operation to get rid of Osama bin Laden. 
But the image of Cabinet members and senior defense officials clustered 
in a room, their eyes glued to a screen in anticipation, now seems vaguely 
unwholesome. What was the real purpose of this latest hit? Was it to make 
the world safe from violence by adding a dash of more violence, or was 
it simply a question of politics, the need to make a “nice-guy” president 
hampered by a distressingly limp image look more like Rambo. These 
American officials were not looking at Monday Night Football. What they 
were watching was an assassination in progress. The act of revenge might 
seem justified, but it is difficult to know where it leads in the end, or why 
it was even necessary. 


Al-Qurayshi’s removal is just the latest killing in what appears to bea grow- 
ing fashion to assassinate suspected terrorists either with military assaults 
or by drone strikes and bombing raids. We are not technically at war, but 
we are killing more people in a trend that relies on targeted assassinations. 


That said, there is no question that al-Qurayshi, the objective this time 
around, was a bad guy who was responsible for unspeakable acts, including 
attempted genocide against the Yazidis — particularly men and boys — 
and the enslavement of thousands of women from this Kurdish-speaking 
minority in Iraq. 


Under different circumstances, al-Qurayshi might have evolved into 
something resembling a model citizen. Born in Atima, Syria, in 1976, 
al-Qurayshi’s birth name was Amir Mohammed Said Abdul Rahman 
al-Mawla al-Salbi. Al-Qurayshi was a nom de guerre, an alias he adopted 
later when he was elected by an ISIS shura or consul, to replace ISIS’s first 
‘caliph,’ Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi after Donald Trump authorized al-Bagh- 
dadi’s assassination in 2019. Although al-Qurayshi claimed to be Arab, 
there were suggestions that he might actually be Turkmen. He claimed to 
be descended from a tribe associated with the Prophet Muhammad and 
was acknowledged as a brilliant student, who received a master’s degree in 
Quranic studies at the university in Mosul, Iraq — a town that he and ISIS 
later helped destroy. 
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A year before the 9/11 attack on New York’s World Trade Center, 
al-Qurayshi was drafted into the Iraqi army of Saddam Hussein, where he 
served as an officer. Following the US invasion of Iraq and the dissolution 


of Saddam’s army, al-Qurayshi joined al-Qaeda. 


In 2008, he was arrested by US forces and reportedly turned over the names 
of 20 al-Qaeda members to US intelligence officers. He was released from 
prison in 2009. Details of his interrogation were published last year by West 
Point’s Combat Interrogation Center. 


Al-Qurayshi’s internment in an Iraqi prison under US control intro- 
duced him to al-Baghdadi, who eventually broke with al-Qaeda to form 
a ‘caliphate’ referring to itself as ISIS or ISIL. The initials stand for Islamic 
State in Syria or the Islamic State in Levant. Both mean essentially the same 
thing. Most Arabs refer to the movement simply as Daesh, which is con- 
sidered derogatory and means “he who tramples everything underfoot.” 


The split between ISIS and al-Qaeda centered on ISIS’s determination to 
occupy physical territory. ISIS wanted to establish its version of a caliphate 
reaching from Syria into northern Iraq. As it turned out, al-Baghdadi’s 
“caliphate” engaged in mindless terror, massacring enormous segments of 
Iraq’s and Syria’s populations, and what amounted to attempted genocide 
in the case of the Kurdish-speaking Yazidi minority. As a Sharia jurist, 
al-Qurayshi provided the legal arguments for the organization committing 
mayhem in the name of Allah. 


Most antiterrorism experts see the elimination of al-Qurayshi and al-Bagh- 
dadi as tactical successes that are likely to make headlines but won’t do 
much to stop future terrorist attacks. The immediate effect may be to 
decentralize ISIS, leaving its individual groups to fend for themselves. That 
could complicate matters, making it even more difficult to tell what the 
independent parts of the movement plan to do next. 


It’s a basic principle in intelligence work that your task is likely to change 
dramatically when the leader of a movement like ISIS is killed. For a certain 
period, you are flying blind. Another drawback to assassination is that the 
vacuum created by the removal of a leader often opens the way for an even 
more ambitious pretender to step in. That means that profiling the new 
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leader has to start from point zero and there will follow a dangerous period 
in which no one knows what to expect. If the new leader’s predecessor 
has been removed by an act of violence, chances are that his successor 
will be even more violent and extreme than the figure that has just been 
eliminated. In that case, the parameters of violence are expanded by the 
actions of the state. 


There may be an advantage to eliminating the head of an organization if it 
reduces funding that comes through a centralized command, but decen- 
tralization inevitably makes the movement’s actions harder to predict and 
control. When Italy succeeded in eliminating the top leadership of Cosa 
Nostra, it found itself confronting a decentralized assortment of smaller 
pretenders, each of which had to be confronted and understood on an 
individual basis. The task of controlling crime suddenly became much 
more complicated and expensive. 


Another consideration raised by the growing trend to engage in serial assas- 
sinations is cost versus benefit. The assault on al-Qurayshi involved more 
than two dozen special operations soldiers and months of planning, in- 
cluding dozens of possible scenarios. Biden was informed of al-Qurayshi’s 
location several months ago. At a minimum, the bill for the attack includes 
the loss of a helicopter for which the price tag starts at nearly $6 million. 
The US had also offered a $10 million reward for information leading 
to Qurayshi’s capture. The problem here is that the kind of terrorism 
that a renegade like al-Qurayshi engages in is more a symptom of deeper 
problems than the problem itself. Terrorists can secure power only when 
a larger sense of malaise infects the public at large. The solutions to this 
deeper problem tend to be diplomatic and developmental rather than 
military, and yet Washington has found itself pouring the lion’s share of the 
national budget into the Pentagon while starving the US State Department 
and US aid efforts. 


Al-Qurayshi’s rise to power can be traced largely to a series of extreme 
errors on the part of the administration of George W. Bush. The greatest 
error was committed by Paul Bremer, who was given full power to shape 
Iraq’s provisional government after Saddam’s ouster. 
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Bremer arbitrarily declared that no former members of the Iraqi military 
or Baathist Party should hold any position in the new Iraqi government. 
The effect was to cut the former Iraqi army loose with no promise for a 
legitimate future. With no possible future as long as Americans were in 
charge, Iraq’s formerly powerful army officers immediately allied them- 
selves with whichever group seemed most likely to make the US presence 
fail. It is hard to imagine a more suicidal mistake. Bremer, who was 
subsequently reduced to seeking employment as a ski instructor, survived 
at least physically. Several thousand American servicemen who had to deal 
with the chaos that he caused, did not. Bremer was not the only one at fault 
in the tragedy that followed. The US State Department, which was more 
than knowledgeable about Iraqi internal affairs, had provided a detailed 
plan for what to do once the US military had evicted Saddam. Bush’s 
defense secretary, Donald Rumsfeld, and his hyperactive vice president, 
Dick Cheney, killed the plan. They wanted no one getting in the way 
of the “shock and awe” that they were planning. Once it was finished, 
they presumably felt, Iraq could be dumped in the dustbin of history 
and forgotten. Rumsfeld’s chief strategist, Paul Wolfowitz, adopted the 
sobriquet “Paul of Arabia,” and was seen packing a pistol on his trips to 
Iraq. It turned out that no one in that disastrous administration knew as 


much as they thought they did. 


All of that is in the past. The point is not to endlessly repeat the same 
mistakes. The issue is not the fault of one political party or another. It 
is really the need for a deeper understanding of what is really going on. 
Undeniably, there is a certain immediate satisfaction and sense of vindi- 
cation in eliminating terrorists like al-Baghdadi and al-Qurayshi, but it 
is also necessary to ask: What is really accomplished? Terrorism is most 
often merely a symptom of a deeper problem. Many policy experts, like 
Thanassis Cambanis, a director at think tank Century International, have 
repeatedly warned that the real factor enabling terrorism to exist is the 
breakdown of authority that results from failed states. The phenomenon 
of failed states, in turn, results from the growing inequality that plagues 
much of the world. We spend millions on eliminating terrorists, but when 
it comes to dealing with the underlying factors that provide them with 
local support, we tend to think that we have more pressing problems at 
home. 
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What made the administration of President George W. Bush, Vice Pres- 
ident Dick Cheney and Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld think that 
they could go into Iraq without a plan. 


The ad hoc strategy that followed left American forces floundering in the 
dark until no one could remember why we had launched ourselves into the 
affair in the first place. 


Atrocious behavior by American soldiers at Iraqi prisons like Abu Ghraib, 
along with the actions of US-hired mercenary groups like Blackwater, not 
to mention torture — euphemistically referred to as “enhanced interro- 
gation” — at various CIA black sites around the world, confirmed the 
worst suspicions that various Islamic movements had about American 
intentions. Al-Qurayshi was just one of the hundreds of former Iraqi 
officers who subsequently joined one clandestine movement or another, 
all dedicated to driving the US out of the Middle East. 


The US may not want to see itself as the world’s policeman, but until the 
underlying issues that empower terrorism are dealt with, it is likely that 
we will find ourselves forced into “removing” one bad actor after another. 
As we are learning, it is hardly a new story. The ancient Greeks referred 
to the phenomenon in the parable of Hercules and the Hydra. As soon 
as Hercules cut off one of the monster’s heads, two more appeared in its 
place. 


—-Philadelphia, February 2022 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


CAREER SUICIDE BY E-MAIL 


Petraeus with his would-be biographer and love interest. A 
fatal error for an otherwise intelligent man. 


For most Washington insiders, the most surprising aspect of General David 
Petraeus’ spectacular downfall is not the moral reprobation attached to 
adultery. It is that a presumed professional, named to head the Central 
Intelligence Agency, could leave himself so blatantly exposed, and do it 
over Gmail. What was he thinking? Clearly, he wasn’t. As the Wall Street 
Journal reports in its Monday (November 12, 2012) edition, Petraeus 
naively thought that opening a Gmail account under an alias would keep 
his correspondence in the extramarital affair secret. That was actually his 
second mistake. The first was having the affair to begin with. Adulterous 
affairs are nearly always bad news, but the problem in Petraeus’ case took 
on an added dimension. The moment he engaged in illicit behavior with a 
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woman outside his marriage, he became hostage to that woman’s behavior 
and consequently to her idiosyncrasies. In short, she automatically became 
the weak link in his defenses. As head of the CIA, Petraeus needed to be 
more secure than anyone else, and the woman he had entrusted with his 
future turned into something of an unguided missile. In a profession in 
which extortion and blackmail are tools of the trade, he had lost control. 
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Petraeus (left), Scott &F fill Kelley and Holly Petraeus, the 
betrayed wife. 


There seems to be no question that Petraeus’s biographer Paula Broadwell 
was genuinely smitten with him, but what Petraeus hadn’t counted on was 
jealousy. When harassing emails began arriving in the in-box of Jill Kelley, 
an attractive social planner at MacDill Air Force Base last May, the FBI 
entered the picture. Kelley and her husband Scott were longtime family 
friends of the Petraeus family. The emails were not signed, but the FBI was 
able to track the metadata--the address routing information at the top of 
the email heading--to a joint Gmail account belonging to Paula Broadwell 
and her husband. That was enough for the FBI to begin looking at all of 
Paula Broadwell’s emails and to find unauthorized classified information 
among her messages. As it turned out, the classified information did not 
come from Petraeus. It was simply a bit of added spice that gave more 
urgency to the FBI’s search. When the ongoing sexual liaison also sur- 
faced, the FBI began looking for the person using the phony identity that 
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Petraeus had thought would guarantee his anonymity. As it turned out, 
the alias didn’t really guarantee anything. It did not take long for the FBI 
to track the actual traffic back to a physical computer and to discover that 
the computer had been used by Petraeus. The game was up. Luckily, 
no classified information appears to have been seriously compromised, 
and in fact, Petraeus was lucky that the FBI got there first. A hostile and 
less genteel organization--one more like the CIA-- might not have been 
as forgiving. The ultimate question, and the one that President Obama 
had to resolve, was how anyone in as sensitive a position as Petraeus could 
have been so oblivious and still be trusted with guarding America’s security 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic. The answer is that he couldn’t. 


—-Geneva, Switzlerand, November 2012 


CHAPTER THIRTY-I WO 


UNRAVELING AMERICAN 
MYTHOLOGY 


In Texas you have 
the freedom to die 
according to 
your wishes. 
Chooge from COVID-195s 
a back-alley abortion, 
freezing in your sleep, 
dehydration in a 


12-hour voting line, 
dying of heat stroke 
trying to cross 
the border, 
being mowed down in 
a mass shooting, 
and more! 


Dorkeyhliteg= 2021 


As if a global pandemic, a global climate crisis, and poisonously partisan 
politics weren’t enough, Americans unconsciously find themselves driven 
to deal with another problem: The myths that we have traditionally relied 
on to define who we are and where we are going are beginning to unravel. 


One myth is the unspoken conviction that we need to get back to a fabled 
period when real men ruled, women knew their place, and “the law” came 
down to whoever was fastest on the draw. A corollary to this machismo 
is the contention promoted by several Republican governors, most no- 
tably Greg Abbott of Texas, that only sissies wear masks to avoid catching 
COVID-19 and vaccinations are optional. The mischief-prone governor 
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is not alone in pushing a brand of masculinity rooted in illusions about 
America’s past, but he is unquestionably one of the most outspoken. It’s 
clear from the grin on his face that he enjoys making trouble not only when 
it comes to the pandemic but also when it comes to respecting civil rights 
and women’s rights. 


An allied myth in current circulation suggests that America’s love of free- 
dom means that anyone can do whatever they want regardless of the impact 
their actions might have on everyone else. A substantial segment of the 
population sees ignoring the pandemic as a right that they naturally enjoy 
as American citizens. After all, isn’t the freedom to remain unvaccinated 
and unmasked guaranteed by the US Constitution? The answer, of course, 
is NO! Itisn’t. Public safety and the public good have always taken priority 
— in the past even more than today. 


The trouble with the myth is that it not only promotes a highly inaccurate 
version of history, it also serves to convince us that the United States is in 
a state of inevitable decline. 


In truth, despite the bravado of Abbott and other conservative governors, 
America’s past was often chaotic and brutal. That was certainly true in 
Texas. It has taken a century and a half to bring the Lone Star state at least 
part way up to speed with what purports to be the civilized world. The 
trouble with the myth of a brighter, freer past is that it not only promotes 
a highly inaccurate version of history but also serves to convince us that the 
United States is now in a state of inevitable decline. The present may not 
be great, but the past — with its racial and misogynistic oppression — was 


hardly better. 


From its origin, the notion of American exceptionalism has been used 
as an excuse for America to override and bully others. As it’s currently 
understood, the term suggests that Americans are different from everyone 
else, and because America fought a revolution to guarantee democracy, 
freedom, and the rule of law, and to promote “That all men are created 
equal,” we are entitled to tell the rest of the world what to do and how 
to live. The truth is that Americans are pretty much like everyone else, no 
better and — hopefully — not a lot worse. 
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In his 2021 State of the State address, Abbott listed “election integrity” as 
an “emergency item” in the legislative session and crucial to upholding one 
of the founding ideals of America: that all citizens are guaranteed life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. In Texas’s gerrymandered Republican 
Legislature, however, there has been a desperate effort to restrict the vote of 
the “wrong people.” While Abbott stood to the side, they rammed through 
legislation enacting the country’s most aggressively restrictive voting laws. 
Of course, you can’t pass a law that explicitly keeps Black and brown people 
from voting, but you can limit the number of places where they can vote 
along with the time allotted to let them vote, and if that doesn’t work, 
you can empower your hand-picked voting commissions to throw out the 
ballots you don’t like. In short, everyone is equal in Texas, but as George 
Orwell pointed out in his fable of democracy lost, Animal Farm, some 
are more equal than others. What is really at stake is the preservation of 
privilege in the face of disruptive change. 


The idea that the United States was ever really united in the past is yet 
another myth that could use some reexamination. At the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, most white inhabitants of the original 13 colonies 
thought of themselves as British citizens or nationals of whichever country 
in Europe they had just left. Once independence had been achieved, a new 
national identity needed to be created from scratch. The Founding Fathers 
concocted a carefully constructed mythology to do just that. Their motives 
were fine. The execution was never perfect. 


Although the goal has always been national unity, from the beginning, the 
colonies, soon-to-be states, were seriously divided. They began as a loose 
confederation, with each issuing a different currency and jealously insisting 
on its own independence. 


The fact is that the messier aspects of our true history have often been 
papered over to maintain at least a semblance of national unity. What we 
really received from the Founding Fathers was a set of aspirations, not an 
accomplished fact or a description of reality as it existed in the past. 


Joseph Campbell, who brilliantly analyzed the pros and cons of mythol- 
ogy in his landmark book The Power of Myth, noted that myths can be 
useful in steering and shaping society towards the desired objective, as 
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well as explaining the unexplainable. Religion is a prime example. The 
ancients endowed the oceans, fire, and wind with human characteristics 
and thought of them as gods. Faith in the gods allowed a transfer of 
responsibility from the individual to a higher authority and also permitted 
an efficient structuring of society. Stories explained the vagaries of nature 
and what would happen to those who transgressed against the rules. The 
myths were woven into society’s structure and ultimately provided the glue 


that held it together. 


Problems arose, as Campbell saw it, when contradictions inevitably ap- 
peared in the myths or when common sense indicated that the events 
described couldn’t possibly be real. 


The revolution in science in the 19th century inevitably proved the impos- 
sibility of many previously accepted notions. Campbell pointed out that 
as the contradictions in a myth become glaringly apparent, the temptation 
is to reject the myth altogether rather than see it as a metaphor. When that 
happens, not only is the myth discarded but the philosophical glue hold- 
ing society together also begins to disintegrate. That inevitably threatens 
disruption and chaos. 


It is not too hard to see that happening in today’s America. 


The evangelical Christian Right opted to support Donald Trump despite 
the fact that Trump’s actions and proclivities ran counter to nearly every- 
thing the movement claims to stand for. What the evangelicals ultimately 
wanted, it was clear, was social stability and to protect their privilege; they 
were prepared to sacrifice just about everything in order to have it. 


Christian conservatives are hardly alone; Afghanistan’s Taliban and the 
Islamic extremists in the Middle East claim to care about Sharia, but what 
they seek is not so much the religious teachings of the Quran as a social 
organization that is firmly under their control. Like Abbott in Texas, they 
want a world wherein men act according to their vision of real men and 
where women know their place. In both cases, what is really at stake is the 
preservation of privilege in the face of disruptive change. 


Thanks to the film industry, cable television, and social media, we are 
bombarded with a tempest of thousands of myths on an almost daily 
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basis. Despite the variety, many present roughly similar arguments. When 
George Lucas produced the first Star Wars movie, he consulted Campbell, 
who introduced him to the concept of the “hero’s journey.” Star Wars 
is filled with lightsabers, Jedi knights, Imperial troopers, and robots, all 
engaged in an eternal struggle between the Force and the Dark Side. The 
central idea — the myth — has essentially the same structure as stories that 
have been told repeatedly since the ancient Greeks. The hero is tested and, 
despite challenges, wins in the end. 


Sure, there is violence and mayhem in myth and legend, but in the end it 
all makes sense. Only, real life doesn’t often work that way. Sometimes it 
doesn’t make any sense at all, or at least not any kind of sense that human 
beings can understand. 


The 9/11 attack against the World Trade Center in New York was a case 
in point. There is no question that the destruction of the towers was one 
of the worst tragedies in American history. I worked on a Frontline 
PBS documentary whose theme examined the religious implications of the 
disaster. A number of people I interviewed about the attack wanted to 
know how God could have permitted such a terrible thing to take place. 
Of course, God had nothing to do with it. The attack was the result of a 
collision of forces and beliefs that led to a diabolic act of terrorism. The 
people it hurt had little idea of how or why they had been attacked. They 
were collateral damage in a clash of ideologies and forces of which they 
were barely aware. 


Nevertheless, it was difficult not to see surface similarities between the 
destruction of the World Trade Center and the Biblical account of the 
Tower of Babel. According to the Hebrew Bible, the tower was destroyed 
because God wanted to punish the arrogance of men who dared to build a 
tower reaching to heaven. While there was some architectural arrogance in 
the enormous height of the World Trade Center, the global financial net- 
works extending their influence from inside the towers were what caught 
my attention. This elaborate financial structure earned billions for a select 
few while leaving most of the rest of the world to fend for itself. Anger 
and resentment from the disenfranchised were not surprising, yet hardly 
anyone in the immediate aftermath was able to see clearly what motivated 
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the attack. They were understandably too immersed in their own grief to 
think of anything else. 


I only questioned the motives behind the attack myself because a decade 
earlier I had interviewed Sheikh Mohammed Hussein Fadlallah. At the 
time, he was an important philosophical influence on Hezbollah, which 
had engaged in a number of atrocious acts of terrorism. I asked Fadlallah 
what he had hoped to gain from spreading mayhem. “We think you don’t 
really care about what happens [in the Middle East],” Fadlallah said, “but 
what you do as a country causes enormous pain. Some people feel that you 
will only understand that pain if you feel it yourself.” 


After interviewing Fadlallah, I spent the next several years in the Middle 
East listening to the stories told by the different factions that populate the 
region: Christians, Jews, Muslims, and assorted variations. Each had its 
own set of myths. Many claimed that God was on their side and thereby 
justified whatever action they decided to engage in, no matter how horri- 
ble. The legends that justified their convictions were often the same. Every- 
one knew about the great flood, for example. It was their interpretation of 
the meaning of the past that often tended to be radically different. Virtually 
the only thing that all these religions held in common was an emphasis on 
keeping women in their place. Despite their differences, Abbott and the 
Taliban would have felt right at home. 


I finally realized that we develop our myths according to our needs and the 
limits of our understanding. No myth corresponds exactly to reality. Each 
of us, to one degree or another, lives in our own alternate universe. To move 
forward, however, we need to push the myths aside and get back to the real 
world. Each of us needs to understand the past and then put it behind us so 
that we can take the most pragmatic way forward, dealing with the present 
as it actually exists. It is not easy, but it is the only way. 


—-Philadelphia, September 2021 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ITHREE 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 


If those in public office 
even whisper about taking 
them, banning them, or 
enacting more laws to 
control them... 


Tell them NOW 
that YOU will 
vote them out of 
office. 


Feeling the heat... 


During much of the Cold War, Americans thought of Communism as 
a major threat to national security. After 9/11, it was Al Qaeda and then 
ISIS. Today, the uncontrolled proliferation of assault weapons is wreaking 
havoc that dwarfs even the most delirious lethal aspirations of the blood- 
thirstiest Islamic extremists. On average, more than 30,000 Americans die 
from gunshot wounds each year. That’s roughly ten times more than those 
killed in the World Trade Center attack. It doesn’t stop there. Another 
75,000 Americans don’t die immediately but are nevertheless seriously 
wounded. More Americans are being shot to death on American soil than 
died in Iraq, Afghanistan, or for that matter on any foreign battlefield. 
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We are clearly doing more death and destruction to ourselves than any 
Middle Eastern extremist ever hoped for. Yet Washington remains pow- 
erless to stop the mayhem. In the current political climate, it is hard not 
to blame intimidation from the National Rifle Association and ultra-con- 
servative elements in the US Congress. An otherwise sane society has 
apparently put itself in harm’s way because of a mythical wild west notion 
that guns somehow promise safety. The crazed murder of 20 primary 
school children in Newtown, Connecticut, and six of their teachers, by a 
20-year-old, who opened fire on his own mother first, is only one example 
of the insanity that is becoming increasingly common in the US. Hours 
before Adam Lanza launched his shooting spree, police picked up an 
18-year-old student in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, who was planning to lure 
high schoolers into an auditorium in order to shoot as many as possible. 


The suspect, arrested when he tried to recruit other students, had previ- 
ously been studying records of a similar assault against a high school in 
Columbine, Colorado. The suspect allegedly planned to put explosives 
next to the auditorium doors to kill police when they tried to intervene. 
He was turned into police by other students whom he had tried to recruit 
and threatened to kill if they didn’t join him. 


Less than a day after the Newtown massacre, police arrested a 60-year-old 
man in Cedar Lake, Indiana, about 45 miles from Chicago. The man 
had allegedly threatened to set fire to his wife and then launch an armed 
assault against a nearby elementary school. When police searched the 
man’s house, they found 47 guns and $100,000 worth of ammunition. 
Obviously, there is no geographic limit on this kind of thing. Would-be 
assassins can go on a rampage anywhere; as Anders Behring Breivik did 
when he killed 77 people in Norway. What is different in America is not 
only the easy availability of guns but also a perverse fascination with what 
guns seem to represent. 
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The AR15 is pretty useless for hunting. The bullets tend to 
vaporize the quarry. On the other hand, tt ts well suited for 
its real purpose: killing fellow human beings. 


The US is becoming a society that spends more time these days immersed 
in virtual reality than it does with the real thing. Much of contemporary 
virtual reality is made up of action films, TV serials and now computer 
games in which guns play a decisive role. In fact, the real life that most 
people actually live represents a predictably tedious routine. Far froma 
world of dramatic action, real life seems increasingly controlled by rules 
imposed by a social system that leaves little room for independent action. 


Eric Fromm, a psychiatrist, and author, pointed out in “Escape from 
Freedom, that the attraction of films built around fictional superheroes is 
that they provide a cathartic emotional release from the sense that we have 
really lost control of our lives and that we cannot influence things around 
us. Guns inevitably play a central role in empowering the individual to 
overcome the immediate fictional threat. It doesn’t matter that hardly any 
of us will actually face that kind of threat in real life. itis the cathartic release 
that we get from imagining what would happen if we really did face the 
situation, and then seeing the problem instantly resolved that matters. It 
is not hard to understand why children are fascinated by guns. Children 
sense that guns represent power at an age in which one feels especially 
vulnerable to the overwhelming power of adults. 


The effect is exacerbated in America, which celebrates the frontier myth in 
which heroes, especially male ones, are supposed to be independent and 
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courageous, but often cannot afford to be either--especially in a corpo- 
rate-dominated society in which the system usually wins. If you take a 
few steps back and look at the message that comes through many Holly- 
wood-style thriller movies, it is that the resolution of complex social issues 
usually leads toa violent confrontation. American pop culture, these days, 
shows little confidence in talk or understanding. 


As Hollywood portrays it, it is a cold world out there and whoever shoots 
first is likely to win. In this scenario, there is myth about the gun. It is 
presented as a quick solution to one’s problems, and one that leaves no 
room for argument. The myth, as most soldiers who have been in combat 
know, is false. Guns rarely resolve anything in a clean manner. 


But the gun lobby in the US isn’t looking at a world that is real. It is instead 
living in a fantasy dream world in which the gun is seen as empowering. 
Normal people don’t really think about guns that much. But for those 
individuals who feel that society has somehow passed them by or cheated 
them, or simply disempowered, the gun seems to promise power. 


Psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton, who provided seminal insights into the 
Holocaust as well as the effects of war, fascism and terrorism, noted 
that many “true believers” who attach themselves to mass movements are 
“masochistic’ personalities who suffer from personal feelings of inferiority 
and insecurity. These people derive a sense of power by attaching them- 
selves to a movement or a person whom they feel has the power and validity 
that they lack. Lifton also concluded that a perverse psychological reaction 
that emerges from combat is that seeing someone else die seems to create 
a reaffirmation of one’s own sense of invincibility, especially in traumatic 
situations that seem to push everything to the extreme. Lifton suspected 
that this might be one of the emotional patterns that drive massacres dur- 
ing and after battles, that leads hopped-up terrorists to kill their hostages 
or in a final reductio ad absurdum leads to ethnic cleansing or Nazi-style 
death camps. 


In situations such as the Newtown shooting or Columbine, there seems 
little doubt that a combination of social frustrations, an intense desire 
to escape personal anonymity and an inability to exert power over one’s 
own life are driving factors. As part of a group reporting project after 
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Columbine, I scanned a number of teenage chat groups on the Internet 
to sense their take on the situation. I was surprised to find that a certain 
segment not only identified with the troubled kids who had shot their 
fellow students in cold blood but also approved of the tactic. “Finally, the 
bastards will notice us,” one teen-ager wrote. 


The most obviously disturbed kids referred to themselves as “piss-ants.” 
The underlying motive was clearly a call by those unable to communicate 
to get others to listen. Extreme violence and public horror had become 
in the end the only way these individuals could see in the end to get the 
outside world to react and for a few brief moments to achieve personal 
existence. 


The most effective approach to countering this aspect of the problem is to 
invest in public mental healthcare. Ironically, just before the shooting, the 
American Association of Psychiatry had redefined Asperger’s syndrome 
to be at the more functional end of the spectrum of autism. The new 
definition makes it more difficult for parents of disturbed children to get 
meaningful help in a society that is already stressed to the limits. But what 
is happening in America cuts deeper than that. 


Underlying our inability to deal rationally with the obvious is a readi- 
ness to exploit these psychological issues for political and financial profit. 
Hollywood and the video game companies know that life is nothing like 
the scenarios of Comic book action heroes portrayed in Batman, James 
Bond or Mission Impossible films, but the cathartic effect of these films is 
presented as “good, clean fun” that happens to make hundreds of millions 
of dollars at the box office. What is not considered here is the values that 
these films, and even more, video games, especially war and combat games, 
actually promote. 


The bottom line here is is how we are being trained to think about complex 
social situations. Do we talk and listen to the other? Or do we blow him 
away because he is probably beyond redemption anyway? Are assassination 
and torture justified? Everyone knows that the situations in the former 
TV series, “24” were completely unrealistic and in no way reflected real 
life, and yet the US Army discovered that young officers were beginning 
to pattern their own behavior after different aspects of the series. When 
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the T'V series, Miami Vice was considered particularly hot, actual police in 
Miami began mimicking the show’s style. Itis natural that to intensify the 
drama, Hollywood accentuates the evil of its villains to justify eventually 
blowing them away. 


These villains have no redeeming features and the reasons for simply elim- 
inating them are obvious, but is the way life really works? Is it successful 
for human relations? Moreover, are these really the American values that 
our forefathers fought for? 


In contrast to the struggle to establish civilization, many Americans in- 
creasingly trust machines over people and violence over diplomacy. Just 
look at what is happening with drone assassinations in Afghanistan, or the 
increased funding to the Pentagon while funding to the State Department 
is quietly cut. The American vision of the world that encourages this does 
not come from Washington, or increasingly even from real experience. It 
most often comes from a tiny screen, whether on a TV or increasingly a 
laptop or iPad. It is a tiny window into the reality inside the home. We 
need to ask ourselves whether the reality it projects is real. 


The most egregiously corrupting influence is to be found in politics, par- 
ticularly in a kind of mindless populism. A particularly virulent form of 
political conservatism targets those segments of American society that feel 
they are losing out to globalization and shifts in the American economy 
which is progressively moving from a mindless factory production model 
to one which requires greater education and greater personal effort. 


Back in the 1970s, a poster on New York buses and subways showed a 
computer circuit board under a bold headline: “What will you do when 
this takes your job?” Someone had scrawled on it: “Blow it up!” Anguish 
accompanies change, and it is relatively easy for politicians to exploit that 
anguish to win votes. They do this by appealing to a largely mythical past 
that never really existed but makes an appealing fantasy. 


The effects are seen in the current US Congress where the majority consists 
largely of representatives of small-town communities that these days have 
a pretty bleak picture of the future. For many of these people, guns 
represent personal power at a time when they sense they are really los- 
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ing power and that the future is somehow beyond their control. Like 
a pre-epidemic virus that hasn’t reached critical mass yet, this kind of 
thing has always existed to some degree in the US. The two factors that 
skewed the picture today are the National Rifle Association and Rupert 
Murdoch’s Fox News. 


Fox news finds it enormously profitable to play to populist sentiments and 
in doing so it becomes a force multiplier of an extremely conservative vision 
of reality. In this fantasy-prone climate, the National Rifle Association 
has become a political force unto itself. Its sole purpose seems to be 
the glorification of the gun as the essence of America. With an annual 
budget estimated at around $200 million, the NRA spends two-thirds 
of its lobbying efforts on defeating any politician who tries to place even 
reasonable limits on guns or ammunition. The remaining third is devoted 
to electing those politicians who see the ownership of guns as inviolable. 


The NRA’s lobbying efforts have been successful enough in the past to 
make most politicians want to steer clear of it. Even Barack Obama ducked 
the issue before the last election. He was more than aware that a careless 
remark might tip the scales in favor of his opponent who came out strongly 
in favor of hunting. Where the NRA’s argument seems to break down is 
on the issue of assault weapons. These are rifles that are designed with the 
express purpose of killing human beings in combat. They have large mag- 
azines that carry enough armor-piercing bullets to execute a mass murder 
in seconds. There is no reason for anyone not in the military or police 
to own one of these weapons. They are virtually useless for hunting and 
when it comes to personal protection, they are overkill, unless one expects 
to have to personally take on a battalion of enemy troops. Yet the NRA 
seems to think that possession of these tools of mayhem is good, clean fun, 
little more than a noisy form of recreation. 


In the wide-open climate fostered by the NRA, gun fairs offer fanatics a 
chance to fire automatic weapons just for the sensation of power that it 
gives. Ammunition is sold openly over the internet and gun stores prolif- 
erate alongside tattoo parlors. In the Newtown, Connecticut tragedy, it 
now appears that the killer’s mother, Nancy Lanza, also enjoyed the sense 
of power that a gun can provide. Friends say that she was vivacious and 
friendly, but after a divorce, she also frequently seemed on the verge of 
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losing it. She trained her shy, withdrawn son at local shooting ranges, and 
she kept Glock pistols and a Bushmaster 223 semi-automatic assault rifle 
at home “for protection.” Protection against what was need clear. In the 
end, her son used the rifle to kill her, and he then used it to kill 20 children 
ranging from five to six years old as well as their teachers who tried to save 
them. He didn’t shoot these children just once. He fired anywhere from 
three to 11 times at each child individually. Then he shot himself. The 
killer would have been obliged to take driving lessons and obtain a license 
to drive a car. There was no such requirement to obtain a weapon designed 
expressly to kill. The US Congress knows what needs to be done. The 
question we should be asking ourselves is why it did not have the courage 
to do something about it. 


—— Geneva, 2013 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


SETTING THE RECORD 
STRAIGHT 
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Critics charge that the recent campaign to remove statues of Confederate 
Civil War figures is an exaggerated tempest over nothing. It is not. A few 
Confederate statues of individuals that most of the public would probably 
have difficulty recognizing are not the main problem, however. The real 
villain in this scenario is the twisted version of history that the statues 
represent. 


For the most part, the statues, now being stashed in the back rooms of 
museums in the South, are anachronistic, leftover artifacts of a mythology 
that spread throughout Southern states in the early 20th Century, and 
which historians refer to as the “Mythology of the Lost Cause.” 
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The myth grew out of attempts by a few Confederate army officers to 
justify their failures and ultimately humiliating defeats in the Civil War. 
It holds that instead of a doomed insurgency launched by racists in order 
to prolong slavery, the Civil War was, in fact, a romantic tragedy similar to 
the Hollywood fable portrayed by Clark Gable and Vivien Leigh in Gone 
with the Wind. 


The Confederacy, according to this fictional account, fought to defend 
itself against Northern aggression and to preserve the rights of the besieged 
Southern states. Proponents insist that the people kidnapped and forced 
into bondage in the 17th and 18th centuries were most likely better off 
than they would have been had they remained in Africa. Some may even 
have preferred slavery, they argue. 


According to the myth, outnumbered and gallant Confederate soldiers 
fought mainly to protect home and country, only to be crushed by the 
relentlessly bloody machine that was the Union Army. It is a compellingly 
attractive story. As Edward Bonekemper III, a former editor of the Civil 
War News, told an audience at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
shortly after his book The Myth of the Lost Cause was published in 2015, 
most of it is hogwash. 


Events that took place more than 160 years ago may seem to have little to 
do with today’s America, but the fact is that we are all increasingly forced 
to deal with the wounds that slavery inflicted on the country. 


To a great extent, slavery was America’s original sin. It contradicted the 
ideals that constituted the binding force holding the country together 
through the American Revolution, and it made a mockery of the principles 
on which the foundations of the nation are based. 


Concessions to early slaveholders even corrupted the US Constitution, 
notably through the Second Amendment, a compromise demanded by 
Virginia in order to maintain an armed militia needed to put down expect- 
ed slave rebellions. Seen from a certain angle, the nation today is suffering 
from post-traumatic stress inflicted by the contradictions that slavery em- 
bedded like a cancer in the American soul. 
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The protests that have swept across the country demand that we correct 
these ethical and moral contradictions. The recent senseless murders of 
African Americans —George Floyd, Ahmaud Arbery, Breonna Taylor — 
are only the tip of the iceberg of injustice that has become a moral blight 
on the nation. 


National Memorial for Peace and Justice, | 
Birmingham, Alabama 


It would be easy to dismiss these senseless killings as aberrations. But a 
visit to the National Memorial for Peace and Justice in Montgomery, AL 
— which commemorates more than 4,000 African Americans who were 
lynched, burned alive, and in many cases dismembered for souvenirs by 
festive crowds of white Americans — indicates that something deeper is 
going on here. Even more so since such lynchings extended well into the 
1950s. 


Proponents of the myth of the Lost Cause attempt to argue that the Civil 
War was really fought to stop Northern aggression — not slavery. That 
is simply not true. The instigators of secession made it clear from the 
beginning that the real goal was to preserve the institution of slavery, which 
had become essential to the economy of the South. In an effort to avoid 
war, Abraham Lincoln even considered using federal funds to buy the 
freedom of the nearly 4 million Africans held in bondage. As Bonekemper 
pointed out, even states like Delaware, which bordered the Confederacy, 
refused to take the offer. 


Bonekemper argues that the Confederacy might have succeeded in seced- 
ing from the Union if it had simply limited itself to repelling Union troops. 
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But an early series of inconclusive battles, and hesitancy on the part of 
Union generals, encouraged the insurgent rebels — notably Robert E. 
Lee — to launch aggressive attacks against the North. Confederate defeats 
at Antietam and Gettysburg, along with the commanding leadership of 
Union generals Ulysses S. Grant, William Tecumseh Sherman, and Philip 
Sheridan, soon turned the tables. 


The serious complications resulting from the Civil War began once the war 
was over. At least 4 million enslaved Africans were suddenly freed into a 
Southern economy that had literally been obliterated. Most of the former 
enslaved people had been barred from any kind of education and denied 
even a chance to learn how to read or write. 


What they did know was how to work the land, and land was what they 
needed the most. Lincoln might have given it to them, but his assassination 
by John Wilkes Booth put his vice president, Andrew Johnson, in charge 
of Reconstruction. 


Johnson, who had never attended any school but had risen to become a 
Tennessee legislator, turned out to be a racist and openly sympathetic to 
slavery. Lincoln had picked him as a running mate mostly as a gesture to 
the South. It was a fatal mistake. As president, Johnson repeatedly blocked 
any attempt to resolve the dilemma of the formerly enslaved people, and 
instead systematically sabotaged Congress’s efforts to deal with Recon- 
struction. 


In the decades that followed, the US generously offered free land to some 
20 million immigrants flooding to North America from Europe, while 
systematically denying land and any kind of opportunity to the Africans 
who had involuntarily been marooned in America since the early 1700s. 


With no support and facing the anger of defeated Confederate insurgents, 
the newly freed African Americans were on their own. For most, the only 
option was to return to the plantations as tenant farmers. Slavery, which 
had in theory been abolished, continued with the threat of starvation and 
economic pressure replacing the whip. The difference was that the entire 
South was now enveloped in crushing poverty. Formerly enslaved people 
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were not the only ones trapped in the bondage of sharecropping. Poor 
whites joined them as well. 


The resulting social wreckage fostered pernicious attitudes toward govern- 
ment, justice, and the relationships between races. Until the Civil Rights 
movement and the desegregation of the 1960s, many white Southerners 
felt overwhelmingly that the laws imposed on them by the North after the 
Civil War were not in their best interests. Justice had more to do with gut 
instinct than with laws handed down by Northerners. Vigilantes, judges, 
and law courts that adhered to the white Southern view of things took 
precedence over legislation from Congress and Washington. If a few heads 
were cracked in the process, so much the better. States’ rights became the 


order of the day. 


Poverty’s effect on the mentality of poor white Southerners was equally 
pernicious. No matter how badly off Southern whites might be, they could 
always comfort themselves by feeling superior to the impoverished Black 
communities living nearby. Black poverty provided the ultimate proof that 
whites were still better than their Black neighbors. In the end, poverty and 
exclusion in the segregated South became a vicious self-fulfilling cycle. As 
Martin Luther King Jr. said, “It is a cruel jest to tell a bootless man to pull 
himself up by his own bootstraps.” 


When African Americans finally did show that they could be economically 
successful in building their own communities, they were often attacked 
and beaten for daring to do so. In 1921 in Tulsa, OK, an economically 
thriving African American neighborhood was burned to the ground and 
its inhabitants massacred simply for daring to be commercially successful. 
In Wilmington, NC, a similarly violent attack on the Black community 
took place in 1898. 


Although African Americans probably enjoy more prosperity now than at 
any time in the last four centuries, we are not there yet. Racism has proved 
to be a shapeshifter. As Bryan Stevenson, who heads the Equal Justice 
Initiative in Montgomery, AL, points out, the contemporary substitute 
for slavery is incarceration. By arresting Black youths, often for petty of- 
fenses, our justice system has sent an astonishing percentage of African 
Americans to jail at one time or another. As a result, they have effectively 
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been excluded from participating in the economy, and, more importantly, 
kept from voting. 


The injustice has increased along with economic inequality. Economically 
stressed municipal administrations have increasingly turned to fines and 
extra legal fees to make up for shortfalls in local budgets. African Amer- 
icans are a prime target for what amounts to a burdensome tax on those 
least able to afford it. 


As evidenced by the senseless murder of George Floyd and the 2014 shoot- 
ing of Michael Brown in Ferguson, MO, racism and injustice have pushed 
the country to a point that is no longer tolerable. The increasingly overt 
racism of the current administration has simply added fuel to an already 
incendiary situation. The explosive demonstrations across the country 
have basically tried to deliver one message: Enough is enough. 


The Confederate statues that are now being put in storage stand as a 
stark reminder of the enormous gap between the delusional aspirations of 
these men and the terrible destruction that their ambitions imposed on 
the South. There is nothing inherently wrong with a statue that honors 
courage or heroism, but it is important to get history straight. To change 
the future we must be honest about the past. When the question is asked, 
“Do Black lives really matter?” The answer is: “Of course, they do.” These 
are Americans, after all, who have been put through hell. It is time to 
change that. For once, America has a chance to be truly great. Only this 
time, it has to be great for everyone. 


—-Philadelphia, July 2020 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


UKRAINE AND THE CHINESE 
CONUNDRUM 


j 


The enemy of my enemy ts my friend, biz no kissin 6. 


At a quick glance, China’s attitude toward the carnage in Ukraine seems 
schizophrenic. While Chinese diplomats publicly claim that they only 
want a peaceful resolution to the slaughter, Beijing’s government media 
has unleashed a blitz of commentary and fake news reports portraying 
Vladimir Putin’s murderous onslaught as a necessary struggle to save Rus- 
sia from American imperialism. China could be considering a return to 
the Cold War, dividing the world into opposing spheres of influence, with 
Russia and China pitted against the West and that part of the world that 
still believes in a global, free trade market. William Dowell comments as 
part of his regular Tom’s Paine column. 


The problem is that global wealth and technology are overwhelmingly on 
the side of the US, Europe, and their clients while Russia’s economy is only 
slightly greater than that of Spain. China’s top trade partner is the United 
States, and vice-versa. For China’s leader, Xi Jinping, ditching the rest of 
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the world in favor of Russia is a risky gamble that would prove extremely 
costly and upend China’s economy. The global order as we know it would 
change beyond recognition. 


It is not clear if Putin warned Xi that he was about to wreak mayhem on 
Ukraine when he met with him three weeks before the invasion. Regard- 
less, Xi appears stuck with Putin for the moment, especially since they both 
signed a document pledging virtually unlimited cooperation, friendship, 
and support. Putin may have convinced Xi that Ukraine would surrender 
overnight, or he could simply have hidden his intentions. Either way, the 
fact that Ukrainian resistance proved stronger than expected has put Xi in 
a tight spot. If Putin is forced to pull out of Ukraine in disgrace or suffers 
political consequences at home, Xi will lose face for having aligned China’s 
future with a loser at his uncivilized worst. 


Xi himself is far from invulnerable. He is coming under increased scrutiny 
from China’s ruling oligarchy. China’s red-hot economy, which expanded 
at an astonishing rate averaging as much as 10 percent a year over the last 
three decades, is finally cooling off. Growth dropped to 4 percent in the 
last quarter of 2021. Chinese consumers are increasingly cautious about 
the future, construction has slumped, and property sales are stagnating. 
The draconian sanctions that the US and Europe imposed on Russia are 
likely to slow growth in China even further. 


Slow growth would be an annoyance in any European country or the US. 
In a top-down, authoritarian state like China, it can be fatal. Being the top 
strong man in China is frequently compared to riding a tiger. The ride is 
exhilarating, but when you step off the tiger’s back, you are likely to be 
eaten. Maintaining the balance between political control and economic 
growth is a tricky proposition. 


Marc Faber, a Hong Kong-based Swiss economist who publishes a 
newsletter, The Doom, Boom and Gloom Report points out that power in 
China periodically oscillates between Beijing and Shanghai. The political 
power is in Beijing but is unsustainable unless accompanied by a vibrant 
economy. The engine of economic growth is centered in Shanghai and the 
coastal cities. Beijing is regularly forced to loosen its control in order to 
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generate growth. COVID-19 and Putin’s disruption of the global econo- 
my have put Xi in a tough spot. 


The relationship between China and Russia has always been based more 
on the principle that the “enemy of my enemy is my friend” than on any 
true affinity. Ethnic Russians have been wary of China ever since the first 
inhabitants of Moscow were reduced to being vassals of the Mongols. 
Ivan the Great eventually defeated the Mongols and secured Russia’s in- 
dependence, but Russia’s relationship with the rest of Asia has never been 
easy. Ivan’s grandson, Ivan the Terrible, who was brilliant, paranoid, and 
brutal, set the tone for Russia’s future leaders. Putin is merely continuing 
a tradition that has extended through the centuries. Ivan ordered anyone 
suspected of opposing him tortured, murdered, or in some cases burned 
alive. Whether they were innocent or guilty didn’t matter. Putin is doing 
the same in Ukraine, only by remote control. 


Genghis Khan 
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Putin is clearly a problem, but Xi’s longer-range concerns are also focused 
on the United States. There has been a lot of talk in foreign policy circles 
about the “Thucydides Trap.” The ancient Greek historian, Thucydides, 
observed in his history of the Peloponnesian Wars between Athens and 
Sparta that when an emerging power challenges a reigning superpower for 
global domination, war is more than likely to follow. 


Graham T. Allison, an American political scientist, observes that over the 
last 500 years, there have been 16 cases in which a reigning power was 
replaced by an emerging power. In 12 of the cases, the result was war. In 
an article in Foreign Policy, Allison noted that former President Donald 
Trump, while still in office, invited Xi to Mar-a-Lago to tell him the US 
has enough missiles to blow North Korea off the face of the planet. Allison 
says that Xi likely interpreted Trump’s offhand comment as proof that the 
Thucydides trap is real, and that a struggle in which China needs to best 
the United States is a foregone conclusion. 


Xi has other reasons for seeing the US as a potential enemy to be taken 
seriously. Few Americans spend much time considering the history of the 
Opium War. In Xi’s mind, however, the war, launched in the middle of 
the 19th century by Britain as a retaliation for the Chinese setting fire 
to warehouses that stockpiled British opium, still rankles as the “Great 
Humiliation.” 


Britain had hoped that the sale of opium grown in India would offset the 
outflow of currency from British coffers that was paying for the imports 
of Chinese tea. When the Chinese protested that British opium threat- 
ened destruction of China’s coastal cities, Britain refused to listen. After 
defeating China in several battles, Britain demanded that the Chinese 
surrender Hong Kong as payment for the damages done to the opium 
traders. The result was the collapse of government power in Beijing and the 
gradual colonization of China by Western powers. The West soon forgot 
the injustice. China never has. 
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The East India Company tron steamship Nemesis, com- 
manded by Lieutenant W. H. Hall, with boats from the 

Sulphur, Calliope, Larne, and Starling destroying the Chi- 

nese war junks in Anson’s Bay, on January 7, 1841, during 

the Opium War. Photo credit: Edward Duncan / Wikime- 

dia 

All this took place more than a century ago, and it might be easy to dismiss 
those events as ancient history; but Xi clearly sees nationalism and patrio- 
tism as powerful forces that can hold China together. Reminding China’s 
public of the injustices of the past is an effective way of molding national 
support for his agenda. 


Even without delving into the colonial past, both China and Russia have 
problems with Western concepts of democracy. Putin clearly believes that 
the Soviet-tsarist tradition of strong-man rule has proven more effective 
than democratic elections. From Xi’s point of view, Western democracy 
offers advantages if you are white and come from European stock, but 
tends to ignore everyone who is not. China finds it hard to forget that 
Western democracies failed to intervene when Japan invaded China in the 
1930s and raped an estimated 20,000 Chinese women while slaughtering 
150,000 male prisoners of war during the Rape of Nanking. 


Xi clearly sees the US, which still dominates the international institutions 
— like the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the World 
Trade Organization — that make global trade possible, as playing a rigged 
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game, essentially giving with one hand and taking back with the other. Xi 
believes, with some reason, that the US will always manipulate the system 
so that the West stays on top. 


The question for Xi is whether to risk openly breaking with the West now 
— incurring American sanctions and seeing what kind of power he and 
Putin can build behind a bamboo/iron curtain — or continuing with the 
pretense that he is neutral and seeing what kind of deal he can continue to 
work on with the US and Europe. 


As for the mayhem in Ukraine, from Xi’s point of view, it is just another 
case of westerners killing westerners. It has nothing to do with Beijing. 


—-Philadelphia, March 2022 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


UKRAINE: PUTIN'S VIETNAM 


The war in Ukraine tends to be presented as a hopeless mismatch pitting 
a nuclear-armed superpower against a much smaller country with little or 
no chance of seriously defending itself. The fact that two senior Russian 
generals — Maj. Gen. Vitaly Gerasimov, a veteran of the Chechen war; and 
Mag. Gen. Andrei Sukovetsky, both deputy commanders of the Russian 
41st Combined Arms Army — have already been killed in action shows 
that in Ukraine, as in warfare in general, it pays to expect the unexpected. 


It turns out Ukraine may not be as powerless as everyone thought. 


Strategic analysts focusing on the limits of pure military power might draw 
comparisons between Russian leader Vladimir Putin’s onslaught and the 
“shock and awe” that the Bush administration unleashed on Iraq in March 
2003. Bush won the war, toppled Saddam Hussein, announced “Mission 
Accomplished,” and then lost the peace. But a more instructive example of 
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what can happen when a superpower takes on a much smaller but highly 
determined adversary would be the Vietnam War. 


One key reason why a military victory proved elusive in Vietnam for the 
United States, despite the Americans’ overwhelming firepower, was that 
the US could never stop the flow of troops and supplies along the “Ho Chi 
Minh Trail,” sprawling across Vietnam’s lengthy border with Cambodia 
and Laos. 


Russians face the same problem in Ukraine. The frontier that Ukraine 
shares with Poland, Hungary, Slovakia, Romania, and Moldova extends for 
more than 1,600 miles. NATO has stated that it won’t fight on Ukrainian 
territory, but it is currently sending thousands of Javelin anti-tank and 
Stinger anti-aircraft missiles across the border. Ukrainians can move across 
the border at will, and if Russians do succeed in overpowering Ukraine’s 
current government, it will be fairly easy to establish a government-in-exile 
just across the frontier. 


Just as the US could not put troops on the ground in North Vietnam 
without risking China entering the war, NATO has made it abundantly 
clear to Putin that if any Russian troops cross the border, the gloves will 
come off, and Moscow will have a vastly greater war on its hands. 


According to the Pentagon, Russia has committed around 190,000 troops 
toward occupying Ukraine, which has a population of 44 million. Russia’s 
current population is around 144 million. At the peak of the Vietnam War, 
the US had 550,000 troops in-country. To maintain its enormous troop 
strength, the US, which had a population of almost 212 million during the 
war years, had to rely on the draft — and that deployment was to control a 
population in Vietnam of only around 46 million people. The US couldn’t 
do it. 


The Russians have already demonstrated that while their army is effec- 
tive at attacking civilians, especially women and children, it can’t really 
accomplish much else. Putin’s gamble is that indiscriminate missile at- 
tacks and long-range artillery barrages would reduce Ukraine’s cities to 
rubble, and that would be enough to eliminate its population. That is the 
approach Moscow adopted in its destruction of Syrian rebels opposing 
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Bashar al-Assad. The West did not care enough about Syria to directly 
intervene. Ukraine is different. 


It is questionable whether total destruction really works. It didn’t help 
Hitler at Stalingrad. The Blitz against London only made the British fight 
harder. During the Vietnam War, the US dropped more than 7.6 million 
tons of explosives — more than three times the amount it had used during 
World War II. It didn’t work. 


Putin might hope to install a puppet government to eventually convince 
Ukraine that being under Moscow’s thumb is better than dying. But 
the US has also tried to install and support governments that were at 
least moderately friendly to American interests. They tried it in Vietnam, 
Afghanistan, and Iraq. Again, this strategy repeatedly failed. The artificial 
governments had no real connection to the people they were supposed 
to represent, and in the end, the only thing holding them together was 
corruption and greed. That was hardly an incentive for the population to 
care about their “leaders” survival. 


NATO has stated that it won’t fight on Ukrainian territory, but it is 
currently sending thousands of Javelin anti-tank and Stinger anti-aircraft 
missiles across the border. 


In the end, various US administrations found that none of these approach- 
es really work. In Vietnam, where it all started, the US demonstrated that 
it was too powerful to lose the war, but it couldn’t win it either. Finally, 
the cost in terms of lives, a hemorrhaging economy, and domestic political 
damage became too much for even the US to bear. 


It remains to be seen how Putin’s efforts will end. Whatever happens, it 
won’t be cheap. When the US became involved in the Vietnam War, it had 
the world’s richest economy. Today, Russia’s economy ranks just slightly 
ahead of Spain’s and not even a match for South Korea’s. 


Economics has never been Russia’s strong point. Its economy today is 
based mostly on extracting oil and natural gas, along with some gold, 
and peddling them to a world market. No one is lining up these days 
to buy Russian manufactured goods, nor is anyone dazzled by Russian 
innovation. While it does not make much, Russia buys quite a lot, and 
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virtually everything it buys is manufactured somewhere else. Sanctions 
have already slashed the Russian ruble to the point where it is valued at less 
than one US cent. Thanks to Putin’s latest adventure, Russians will soon 
find themselves paying double for basic necessities. 


What matters in any conflict is the will to fight. Resolve and passion are 
significant, if not determining factors. It’s now clear that many of the 
Russian troops sent into Ukraine are beginning to realize they were lied to. 
They believed Putin when he declared that the forces massed on Ukraine’s 
border were merely participating in a training exercise. They did not expect 
to be sent to slaughter women and children or to engage in the pointless 
destruction of Slavic cities. 


Here, too, Putin might learn something from America’s experience in 
Vietnam. American soldiers were not necessarily lied to, but more than a 
few felt that they had been sacrificed to political arrogance and an ill-con- 
ceived policy that turned out not only to be wrong but to have lethal 
consequences. With Vietnam, the pretext for going to war was the “domi- 
no theory,” a misguided panic that communism was about to engulf the 
entire world and that Vietnam had strategic importance in what amounted 
to a global chess game. The theory turned out to be hokum. That was 
proved by the fact that after the US withdrawal, Vietnam was essentially 
forgotten and ignored for the next four decades. Today, Vietnam’s ports 
welcome US Navy ships, and Vietnam and the US cooperate on guaran- 
teeing freedom of navigation in the South China Sea. More than 58,000 
US servicemen died in the conflict. Today, one might ask: what for? 


Like Russian soldiers in Ukraine, many American soldiers in Vietnam felt 
that they had been sold a false bill of goods. Towards the end of the US 
involvement, an increasing number of frontline troops let their officers 
know that they would fight to defend themselves, but they were no longer 
going to aggressively attack the “enemy.” Officers who failed to get the 
message were likely to find a bullet or, in some cases, a hand grenade hidden 
under their pillow. Most line officers understood. A number who didn’t 
were either shot or blown to bits by their own troops — a practice known 
as “fragging.” In the end, the US had to withdraw or risk losing the army, 
at that stage “drug-ridden, and dispirited where not near mutinous,” ac- 
cording to a Marine Corps historian 
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Russian military weapons destroyed and seized by the Armed Forces of 
Ukraine, near Bucha on March 1, 2022. Photo credit: Minicmepcmeo 
enympimnix cnpas Ykpainu / Wikimedia (CC BY 4.0) 


The real problem in Ukraine is not Russia. Itis Vladimir Putin and the fact 
that he wants to step back in time and recreate what he imagines to be the 
glory of the lost empire of the Soviets or even the czars. 


The irony is that, in contrast to Vietnam, Ukraine really has strategic 
importance. It is the keystone to security in Europe, effectively a buffer 
that separates today’s Russia from its former satellite colonies in Eastern 
Europe. Short-range nuclear missiles stationed in Ukraine could hold most 
of the capitals of Europe hostage to Putin’s ambitions. Likewise, if Ukraine 
were to fall into NATO’s camp, similar missiles could threaten Russia’s 
heartland. 


The sensible approach would have been to guard Ukraine’s neutrality, 
respect Ukraine’s independence, and allow Ukrainians to get on with their 
lives. Instead, Putin decided to gamble on a war that is likely to guarantee 
that, in the future, Ukrainians will see Russians as nothing less than bestial 
enemies. In case Ukrainians missed the point, Putin delivered a number of 
statements that made it more than clear that he intends to have Ukraine 
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without Ukrainians — in other words, genocide on a limited but effective 
scale. 


Until now, Ukrainians themselves had mixed feelings about Russia. Some 
liked it, some didn’t. Many had friends and relatives there. After Putin has 
bombed their cities to rubble and randomly killed women and children, 
Ukrainians are very likely to be unified as never before. Putin might be 
able to reduce the entire country — which is roughly the size of Texas and 
larger than France — to ruins, but if he does, it’s unlikely that Europe will 
look the other way. Putin has already threatened Finland and Sweden with 
retaliation if they dare to declare their independence by joining NATO. 
Where will he stop? 


The news from Moscow is that Putin is increasingly isolated. These days 
he speaks mostly to three close associates. There is no telling what Putin 
will do next, and he has access to several thousand intercontinental nuclear 
missiles. Putin could destroy half the world. That is what makes the war in 
Ukraine a frightening proposition, one in which looking the other way is 
not really an option. 


---Philadelphia, March 2022 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


NO EXIT FOR PUTIN 


Dian at a ieee Dai Feisal Chante of Caan Olaf. Shuleds in 
the Kremlin in Moscow, 15 February 15, 2022. Photo credit: President of 
Russia / Wikimedia 


War in Ukraine, potential famine in the Middle East, energy crisis in Eu- 
rope, diminishing peak resources, and the threat ofa nuclear war that could 
wipe out the human race — it’s hard to remember a recent time when the 
colonialist ambitions of one man have caused so much disruption. 


Democracies are often criticized for being weak and indecisive. Vladimir 
Vladimirovich Putin is showing the world just how dangerous it can be 
when too much power is seized by a single person. That danger not only 
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threatens the world, it also puts Putin himself at extreme personal risk. 
The question now is how far he will go in an effort to save his own skin. If 
survival turns out to be impossible, will he take the rest of the world down 
with him? 


It is obvious to everyone by now, Putin included, that the ill-conceived, 
supposedly limited “military operation” to take over-Ukraine was simul- 
taneously a catastrophic miscalculation and a threat to Russia’s long-term 
security. It has had the effect of turning Russia’s southern neighbor into 
a committed enemy while at the same time demonstrating the sorry state 
of Russia’s military command structure and military hardware. In passing, 
it also solidified both the resolve of the US and NATO to put a stop to 
Putin’s ambition to reconstruct the old Soviet Union. 


With the US providing increasingly sophisticated weapons to Kyiv and the 
Russian army showing signs of disintegrating, a military victory in Ukraine 
looks less and less likely. Putin’s problem is that if he admits failure, it’s 
likely to mean not only the end of Putin’s regime but of Putin himself. He 
is literally caught in the proverbial dilemma referred to as “riding the tiger.” 
The ride might get rocky, but if you get off, you will be eaten. 


When would-be tyrants reach a certain level of global exposure, political 
exile is no longer an option. In some cases, it’s considered less costly to 
simply buy off a dictator who has run out of steam and retire him to a 
location where he can disappear into anonymous retirement. Ugandan 
strongman Idi Amin was a ferocious monster who may have engaged in 
cannibalism, but instead of launching a military operation to depose him, 
he was quietly pensioned off to Saudi Arabia and quickly forgotten. A 
seemingly endless stream of African dictators were allowed to buy villas in 
the south of France where they were rarely heard from again. 


The atrocities committed by Russian troops in Ukraine have put Putin 
in a different league. He has, in a sense, joined Saddam Hussein, Hitler, 
and Stalin — men whose crimes had a global reach sufficient to guarantee 
there would be no safe haven for them anywhere on the planet. When 
Hussein was still in power in Iraq, his prime minister, Tariq Aziz, casu- 
ally remarked, after reflecting on the horrors committed by the regime in 
Baghdad, “When we go, not even our fingernails will remain.” 
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Putin, after poisoning, imprisoning, and torturing his opponents for 
decades, has collected enough enemies to ensure that there will never be 
a moment when he doesn’t need to look over his shoulder to ward off a 
possible assassination. The long tables that Putin insists on using to create 
distance between himself and anyone he talks to, testify to his current state 
of paranoia. In his case, the paranoia is entirely justified. 


So where does he go from here? The recent referendums declaring eastern 
Ukraine to be an actual part of Russia appear to be a veiled threat directed 
at Washington. If the Ukrainians try to recapture the 15 percent of their 
country that Russians now occupy, Putin will retaliate as if Moscow itself 
were under attack. Since his forces are running out of ammunition and 
manpower, that might very well involve tactical, or battlefield, nuclear 
weapons. Just in case anyone in Washington was too dense to understand 
what was being communicated, Putin had a number of advisers make the 
message clear to American diplomats. 


The problem is that Ukraine’s strategic position makes it difficult for either 
NATO or the US to back down. If NATO were to allow Putin to take over 
Ukraine, Europe could very well come under threat of short-range nuclear 
missiles stationed on its border. Of course, the opposite is also true, but 
that is Putin’s miscalculation. 


On NBC’s Meet the Press, President Joe Biden’s national security adviser 
Jake Sullivan was asked if the “red phone” connecting the US to the Krem- 
lin in an emergency situation was still functioning. Sullivan said that it was, 
and that the US had been in contact with Russian officials in the last few 
days. The Russians understand, Sullivan confirmed, that if they resort to 
nuclear weapons, the response will be catastrophic. Both sides know what 
is at stake. The question now is whether Putin cares. 


It is becoming clear that the sensible choice for Russia at this point is to 
get rid of Putin. That, however, will not be easy. The latest issue of Foreign 
Affairs describes Russia’s changes in leadership since Stalin. But as Foreign 
Affairs points out, most of the men who followed Stalin — with the 
possible exception of Nikita Khrushchev, who was smart enough to accept 
retirement, and Mikhail Gorbachev, who was realistic about Russia’s lim- 
itations — were relatively colorless, unimpressive men. Putin, in contrast, 
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is the ultra-alpha male, probably the most aggressively determined since 
Stalin. You could say that both men are Russian traditionalists. 


In a sense, Russian rulers have always demonstrated a taste for brutality. 
Russians look very much like Americans, but their history is much longer, 
deeper, and bloodier. The original Rus people are believed to have been 
Norsemen. When the Mongols invaded in the 13th century, Rus was little 
more than a collection of competing city-states. The most prominent was 
Kyiv. During the winters of 1237 to 1240, some 40,000 Mongols attacked 
and destroyed most of Kyiv. 


The Mongols, however, had no real interest in colonizing what was to 
become Russia. Instead, their aim was simply to plunder and loot whatever 
Russia produced. To act as their agents, they turned to a local proxy whom 
they thought they could easily dominate. Their agents of choice were the 
princes of Moscow, or Muscovy, who became the collectors of tributes and 
taxes for the Mongols. 


RS ig ae —— a 

Nothing new in millions dying for a few trinkets; Ivan the 

Terrible shows his treasures to the English ambassador Horsey, 
1875. Photo credit: Russian Museum / Wikimedia 


For nearly three centuries, most Russians had no direct contact with their 
distant Mongol overlords. The ruling class, however, was in regular contact 
with the Mongols, who had authority over their administration. That 
situation lasted until Ivan the Great threw off the Mongol yoke in 1480, 
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after a stand-off with the Mongol Golden Horde at the Ugra River, and 
declared himself czar (a Russian rendering of the traditional Latin title for 
an all-powerful ruler, “caesar”). By this time, however, the Mongols had 
set the tone for future Russian leaders. When a village complained to the 
czar that local officials were corrupt, Ivan simply ordered the slaughter of 
every man, woman, and child in the village. Problem solved. Ivan the Great 
was followed by Ivan the Terrible, who earned his title. Putin is simply the 
latest in a long line of leaders who looked on violence as a preferred tool of 
statehood. 


In 2004, I traveled across Russia to work on a documentary about Russian 
health crises. I was impressed by the dynamism and inventiveness of average 
Russians, and I guessed that the country had a promising future. “Don’t 
count on it,” a Russian friend told me. “The situation is much worse than 
it looks.” 


In Moscow, I stayed in an apartment rented by Doctors Without Borders. 
The apartment was in Moscow’s River House, a building in which Stalin 
had housed his key advisers and members of the Politburo. The facade was 
decorated with portraits in stone of River House’s previous occupants. 
Nearly all had been befriended at one time or another by Stalin and later 
executed for one perceived offense or another. 


The building was rumored to be riddled with listening devices. The cam- 
eraman and I were about to take a trip into Chechnya, a Soviet republic 
in the Caucasus near the Caspian Sea, when I received a phone call from 
a trusted informant. The message was brief but crystal clear: “A party is 
being arranged for you. Do not attend.” We canceled our trip and just 
missed being kidnapped; a member of the Salvation Army, also going to 
Chechnya, was seized instead. 


The basement of River House hada canteen nicknamed the Spetsnaz Café. 
The floors and walls were tiled and at one time, Russia’s elite lounged in its 
wooden booths and discretely drank champagne while snacking on caviar. 
You still can, but every time I went there I imagined KGB goons bursting 
through the door and opening fire on yet another “enemy of the state.” 
The ceramic tiles, I imagined, made it easier to mop up the blood. Today’s 
Russia is a bit more sophisticated than in the days of Stalin, but not much. 
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Putin knows this history and, like Stalin before him, he is very much on 
guard. He’s also aware of the assassinations by poison which have been a 
Russian secret police calling card for those no longer deemed useful. Stalin 
managed to reach the end of what one Russia expert called his biological 
tether. Putin is rumored to be in ill health. Still, if he feels personally 
threatened, he could choose to go down fighting. If he decides on a nuclear 
confrontation, the generals and senior staff under him will have to decide 
whether to follow him towards total destruction or instead eliminate the 
threat to their (and perhaps our) future. 


Like most self-protective strongmen, Putin has surrounded himself with 
weaklings, who, until now, have depended on him for their own survival. 
It will take courage to overthrow their master. Ata certain point, however, 
the alternatives may not leave these men — as timid they are — much of 
a choice. 


—Philadelphia, 2022 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


AFGHANISTAN, A GRAVEYARD 
FOR BRITISH, RUSSIAN AND 
AMERICAN EMPIRES 


Afghanistan is not just the “graveyard of empires.” It is also, as President 
Joe Biden has just discovered, a nearly perfect demonstration of what 
happens when brutal reality overtakes comforting delusions. 


Biden’s decision to surrender to Donald Trump’s agenda and finally ter- 
minate the 20-year war that started with the administration of George W. 
Bush may be just the latest catastrophe in an ongoing saga that has lasted 
more than a century. Some of Afghanistan’s bloodier and more heroic 
moments were best immortalized by Rudyard Kipling in “The Ballad of 
East and West,” in his novel, Kim, as well as in the short story, “The Man 
Who Would Be King.” He may have summed it up best in his ballad, The 
Young British Soldier 
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When you've wounded and left on Afghanistan’s plains 
And the women come out to cut up what remains 
Jest roll to your rifle and blow out your brains 
An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier. 


Afghanistan has, in fact, been an unceasing battleground ever since the 
days of the Great Game. Back then, 19th-century Britons saw the moun- 
tains of the Hindu Kush as an essential barrier protecting the East India 
Company’s holdings from the Russian czar’s temptation to interfere with 
Muslim India and the wealth that largely fueled Britain’s colonial empire. 


In 1839, Britain occupied Kabul, only to be surrounded and brutally 
cut off by Afghan tribes. Major General William Elphinstone negotiated 
terms for a “safe” passage in 1842 with Wazir Akbar Khan, the leader of 
the insurrection. Believing the Afghan’s word, Elphinstone naively led an 
assortment of 16,000 British troops and camp followers towards Jalalabad, 
90 miles away. Only one European, the doctor, William Brydon, managed 
to reach Jalalabad alive. The Afghans spared Brydon so that he could tell 
the British the extent of the disaster. 


As the British learned to their dismay, Afghanistan was never going to be 
safe. After India’s independence in 1949, the Muslim parts of India were 
separated from the main part of India in order to create Pakistan. No longer 
useful, Afghanistan was left to fend for itself. Likewise, the general reaction 
abroad to Biden’s sudden departure is that most Americans no longer care 
what happens to Afghanistan. They may be right. This is not the case, 
however, for anyone who knows and loves the country. Most Americans 
who have spent time in Afghanistan become obsessed with it. 


My first trip there took place in 1973. I had just spent six years reporting on 
the war in Vietnam, and I thought that for once it might be interesting to 
travel around the world by land. After crossing India and Pakistan, I took 
a taxi on the winding road through the Khyber Pass. The original British 
picket forts that still dot the mountainside testified to the ingenuity of the 
attackers and the desperation of the defenders. My taxi was stopped by a 
group of about 40 men armed with rifles and an occasional flintlock. They 
laughed and said not to worry. They were after members of a different 
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tribe. A daughter had been kidnapped and was in danger of being forced 


into marriage. They were going to resolve the problem at gunpoint. 


When I reached Kabul, it still had aspects of a medieval city. Camel cara- 
vans camped in an open field in the city center. In the morning, I heard the 
shrieks of camels being slaughtered for fresh meat. Most of the foreigners 
were itinerant American hippies making their way around the world on a 
backpack junket. I talked with the owner of a popular beat hotel. “I don’t 
think the hippies are going to come here forever,” he said. “I’m going to sell 
the hotel, go to New York, and I will buy myself two wives.” Americans, I 
decided, were not the only ones to have delusions. 


My second trip to Afghanistan was in 1981. The Russians had invaded 
and taken over the government in Kabul. Thanks to the connections of a 
friend, Ed Girardet, we were able to join a caravan of mujahideen loyal to 
a tribal leader, Ahmad Shah Massoud, and we headed out on foot over the 
mountains from Tari Mangal to the Panjshir Valley about 150 miles to the 
north. 


The Afghan fight against the Russians, and the conflict that involved 
Americans nearly two decades later, are obviously very different, but cer- 
tain constants hold for both wars. 


The first thing that I noticed about the caravan was that the Afghans walk 
at a measured pace, but the average Westerner has to run to keep up. Some 
of the mountains were 18,000 feet. The air was so thin that the slightest 
weight seemed too heavy to carry, yet the Afghans seemed to barely notice. 
Russian helicopters were an omnipresent threat, but each Afghan carried 
a multipurpose brown or beige blanket that could be used to shelter from 
the cold or as a makeshift pack to carry goods. When a helicopter flew 
overhead, the Afghan simply crouched down and covered himself with the 
blanket. From the air, he looked like just another rock. 


We trekked past the perimeter of Bagram, which was then the principal 
Russian airbase. “We broke into the base a week ago,” one of the Afghans 
said. “We got into the infirmary and we machine-gunned the Russians 
who were lying in bed.” I said that I thought most Westerners would not 
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approve. “Why not?” he said. “It is easier to shoot someone when they are 


in bed.” 


Although Massoud was extremely popular, each village that we crossed 
required a lengthy negotiation and discussion before we could enter. 
Afghanistan, I realized, was not so much a country as it was an open ter- 
ritory inhabited by a patchwork of different tribal groups, none of whom 
trusted their neighbors. I carried a map produced by the Pentagon, and for 
every village that we entered, I religiously checked off the name. Not one 
of the names on the map actually matched what the villagers told me. 


At night, we slept in village mosques or in chai khanas, traditional tea 
houses that were spaced a day’s walk from each other. When we crossed 
Afghanistan’s roaring river torrents, every member of the group linked 
arms. We formed a human chain. One end of the chain floated across the 
river and then anchored the chain while the other half crossed. There was 
a feeling of solidarity and fraternity that is hard to describe. 


When we finally reached the Panjshir, we looked down on the valley from 
a mountaintop. A Russian offensive was underway. We covered ourselves 
with our blankets. I counted 60 helicopters that flew overhead. The height 
of the mountain meant that the helicopters were only able to fly a few 
hundred yards above us, yet none of them saw us. We were effectively 
invisible. 


Afghanistan, I thought, was nothing like Vietnam. In contrast to the 
military tactics and weapons that I had seen in Vietnam, the mujahideen 
seemed almost laughably inexperienced. Some of them still carried flint- 
lock muskets. 


Twenty years of fighting the Russians and each other, and then another 20 
years fighting Americans, have changed that. Afghans today are anything 
but naive about weaponry or tactics. 


The rise of the Taliban may be the single biggest change. The Tal- 
iban movement was launched by Pakistan’s intelligence service, the ISI. 
Pakistan’s concern was that India might try to exert its influence in 
Afghanistan and create a pincer movement squeezing Pakistan from either 
side. The Taliban — the word means “student” — were built arounda core 
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of Afghan youth who had studied in madrassas, or religious schools, and 
ultimately ended as refugees in Pakistan. 


The movement, initially financed and fed by Pakistan, eventually invaded 
and overcame a country already weakened by bloody confrontations be- 
tween warring tribal groups. The result was to assign all of Afghanistan to 
the less than tender mercies of religious fanatics. As their power increased, 
the Taliban began threatening the government in Pakistan as well. All that 
stopped when the Taliban refused to turn over Osama bin Laden following 
the 2001 attack on the World Trade Center and George W. Bush sent in the 
US Army to set things straight. 


The problem was that in the wake of 9/11, President Bush, Vice President 
Dick Cheney, and Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld still didn’t care 
about what was taking place in Afghanistan. Their whole purpose was the 
destruction of al-Qaeda in the country. Afghanistan would not be allowed 
to serve as a rear base for terrorism. The Bush administration made it clear 
that, as far as Afghanistan was concerned, we were no longer concerned 
with the nation building that had characterized our efforts in Iraq and 
Vietnam. In short, once al-Qaeda was destroyed, we really didn’t care or 
think about what would come next. 


To clear out al-Qaeda, the administration turned to the Northern Alliance, 
a group formed of tribal commanders who were mostly ethnic Tajiks. 
This ignored the fact that the country’s largest ethnic group is Pushtun. 
It also overlooked the fact that a number of our initial allies had earned 
reputations as warlords and some as war criminals. Abdul Rashid Dostom, 
an Uzbek tribal leader who had once reportedly driven over live prison- 
ers with a tank and then suffocated others in the back of a truck, was a 
prime example. These men might have been bastards, but they were “our 
bastards,” and the Bush administration hoped that they would get the job 
done. 


While the US extended control over the Afghans, it had no idea of how 
to keep control, especially once US troops pulled out. The administration 
didn’t really care that the people we had placed in power believed neither 
in democracy nor in human rights. They also didn’t think about why the 
average Afghan should be attracted to what these men had to offer. 
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Bush had clearly seen Afghanistan as a temporary operation while he fo- 
cused on Iraq. What he failed to see was that the US involvement in Afghan 
affairs was not only not going anywhere, it wasn’t ending either. After 
he was elected president, Barack Obama fatally listened to the Pentagon 
when they argued that a massive surge in US troop presence might make 
a difference. It didn’t. The US sent in 40,000 troops. In Vietnam, it had 
deployed more than 500,000. The results were the same. Faced with an 
openly corrupt government that had nothing to offer its citizens except 
empty rhetoric, most Afghans simply waited for the Americans to get 
tired and leave. When that finally happened, however, it still took even the 
Afghans by surprise. 


Biden may have had the most well-intentioned motives for following 
through on the agreement to withdraw from Afghanistan. His problem 
was in failing to foresee the consequences. Afghanistan was like a landmine. 
Step on it, and you are still OK until you move your foot away. Then all 


hell breaks loose. 


When I was there, even after having seen the full power of American 
military might in Vietnam, I still felt that any foreign war in Afghanistan 
would be next to impossible to win. Like Kipling, I pitied the young 
soldier, Russian or American, who might be sent to fight there. Aside from 
the terrain, Vietnam could not be won, in part, because the enemy had 
its rear base in North Vietnam and could easily cross into South Vietnam 
from Laos and Cambodia. We couldn’t attack the North directly without 
risking that China might be drawn into the war, making it even more 
costly. In Afghanistan, the important rear base was Pakistan. We couldn’t 
attack Pakistan without risking an extension of the war beyond any bounds 
that might be acceptable. Besides, Pakistan was now a nuclear power, as 
was its chief rival, India. We were stuck. 


Biden may have simply recognized the inevitable and continued a chain 
of events that had already been set in motion by Trump — ever an isola- 
tionist. Biden may have made a hash out of the evacuation, but so did his 
predecessors in Afghanistan’s seemingly endless series of wars. Whatever 
the rationale, looking at the scenes of chaos that resulted from the botched 
American evacuation, it is hard not to raise questions about America’s 
readiness to deal with security challenges in the future. 
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All we can do now is wait and see what the Taliban will do. A member 
of the now-defunct Afghan Parliament, looking out her window as the 
Taliban closed in, commented, “They may take over the country, but they 
won't be able to run it.” The question now is whether the fury that has 
engulfed Afghanistan will eventually spread back into the Pakistan that 
helped create it. If that happens, we may find ourselves facing a new crisis 
that is considerably more serious. The ancient Greeks had a mythological 
beast that neatly embodies the kind of threat that terrorism represents. 
They called it the Hydra. When you cut off one head, two more take its 
place. 


—-Philadelphia, August 2021 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


No EXIT FROM AFGHANISTAN 


Lieutenant General Stan McChrystal. Some- 
times defeat comes from within. 


Lieutenant General Stan McChrystal is gone and the transition to General 
Petraeus has been surprisingly smooth, but the internal contradictions 
and policy dilemmas that plague Afghanistan remain. The furor over the 
sacked general’s intemperate words distracted attention from the cold re- 
ality that the current strategy is likely to require international forces to 
continue to shore up an increasingly discredited government in Kabul 
for the foreseeable future. The alternative is likely to be a Vietnam-style 
collapse. How did we reach this point? 


The Rolling Stone article by Michael Hastings that finished off McChrys- 
tal’s career paints a picture of a gunslinger on testosterone overdrive. The 
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general loves his “killers,” “geniuses” and “maniacs.” He is the arche- 
typical “warrior,” a killing machine, who prefers the adrenaline of combat 
to diplomacy and formal banquets and disdains meeting the French. Why 
did McChrystal, who is intelligent, an excellent strategist, and reasonably 
sophisticated, allow himself to be booby-trapped by a Rolling Stone Re- 
porter? “It might have been a cri de coeur—an expression of ultimate exas- 
peration,” mused a diplomat with considerable experience in Afghanistan. 
“He knew that his plan was losing.” 


The language attributed to McChrystal and his staff is so bizarre that it 
raises the question of whether McChrystal and his entourage were re- 
ally insensitive red necks, or simply men absorbed in a fog of warrior 
machismo. Was Afghanistan really entrusted to a bunch of crazies? Testos- 
terone-charged language is hardly unusual in the military. Men who are 
regularly asked to face lethal threats often adopt a go-for-broke, he-man 
vocabulary. In warfare, action trumps sensitivity and reflection. The 
emphasis is on doing rather than thinking. In combat, the hesitation that 
results from thinking too much can easily prove fatal. The possibility 
of failure ending in defeat is always there, but can never be an option. 
The world that soldiers face, which often involves confronting seemingly 
suicidal odds, creates a special mindset. The models for behavior used to 
indoctrinate new military recruits promote daring to do the impossible. 
They range from studying the battle of Thermopylae, where 7,000 Greeks 
briefly held off a million-man invading army of Persians, to the Alamo, 
where Davy Crocket and Jim Bowie died in a hopelessly outnumbered 
confrontation with General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. In Israel, it is 
Masada, the mountaintop where the Zealots held out for months against 
Roman Legions, and finally committed suicide rather than be captured. It 
used to be a practice for new recruits to be flown to Masada to take their 
oath before joining the Israeli Army. 


The military clearly values heroes who do not accept the possibility of 
defeat, even in the face of overwhelming odds. Hence the two most com- 
mon ripostes in the US military: “The impossible takes a little bit longer,” 
and “When the going gets tough, the tough get going.” Great slogans, 
but inevitably even heroes have to come to terms with reality. In the end, 
the metrics do count. In the mythic examples that the military venerates, 
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celebrated heroes died in order to lay the foundation for a better future. 
Usually, they die resisting a direct attack that threatens their homeland as 
well as their ultimate existence. And it is usually a situation in which no 
other alternative is possible. That was not the US experience in Vietnam, 
and it is not likely be the case in Afghanistan. In both of these situations, 
the military was used to impose or at least bolster a political theory that 
local inhabitants found doubtful--especially when the alternative being 
offered to them turned out to be riddled with corruption. In this context, 
it is not McChrystal’s loose talk to a journalist that is important. It is 
really the question of whether it is the Pentagon that is best suited to 
resolving a complex political situation in which the likelihood of a military 
victory is already ruled out in advance. Despite lip service to finding a 
political solution, the military will nearly always prefer to force its enemy 
into submission or simply kill it rather than open negotiations that might 
actually make the enemy part of the solution. 


The tactics may change from conventional “war-fighting” to counterin- 
surgency, and the targets may be refined, but the objective remains the 
same. Identify the key actors and eliminate them. That may not be feasible 
in Afghanistan. It was notin Vietnam. In Vietnam, the North Vietnamese 
were able to add more manpower to their forces each year than the US was 
able to kill. That was despite the fact that America had more than 500,000 
troops in country and virtually unlimited firepower. In both Vietnam 
and Afghanistan, terrain is a major consideration. Vietnam’s border was 
easy to penetrate. It was impossible to stop supplies and reinforcements 
from moving in, and the jungle provided such efficient cover that the 
opposing forces could easily retreat and hide whenever they needed to. I 
remember a friend who worked in intelligence and reported directly to 
the White House describing the situation around Nha Trang in the early 
1970s. “We've tracked radio transmissions from every North Vietnamese 
unit down to the squad level,” he said. “Each one is marked on the map 
with a small red pin. When you look at the map, it looks like someone fired 
a shot gun at it with red ink.” I asked what had kept the US from simply 
calling in B-52 strikes and wiping them out. “We have,” he said, “and it 
has had absolutely no effect. They are still there.” 
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I spent six years in Vietnam in the late 1960s and early 1970s. It was the 
time that it took for the US to come to terms with a reality that should have 
been obvious from the start. Regardless of one’s political views, the war in 
Vietnam was simply unwinnable for the US. Eight years later, I walked 
with fellow journalist, Ed Girardet, and a small group of mujaheddin 
carrying supplies from the Pakistani border to Ahmed Shah Massoud in 
Afghanistan’s Panjshir Valley. We walked in broad daylight along a path 
only a few hundred yards from the perimeter of Baghram airbase. At the 
time it was held by the Russians. The impossibility of anyone, Afghan 
or foreigner, obtaining a military victory in that uncontrollable and im- 
mensely diverse terrain was immediately obvious. We spent an hour on 
a mountaintop, overlooking the Panjshir, counting Russian helicopters 
flying a few hundred feet over our heads. We had wrapped ourselves in 
Afghan blankets. To the pilots overhead, we looked like any of the random 
rocks around us. I counted 75 helicopters. None of them saw us. In 
that strikingly beautiful, but vast and impenetrable terrain, we were all 
but invisible. Russian troops were everywhere, but the danger, although 
potentially deadly, was really very random. It was a kind of inconclusive 
roulette. Afghanistan is very different from Vietnam. The US does not 
have 500,000 troops to engage in endless war, nor does it have the political 
will that existed when Americans still believed that there might be a light 
at the end of the tunnel. Of course there is the introduction of robots, 
predator drones, and newer sophisticated technology. But it is unlikely 
that a few new gadgets will be enough in the greater scheme of things to 
ensure victory. Even more relevant, the country is a patchwork of rival 
ethnic and clan groups that see little benefit in helping each other and 
will never fully commit themselves to a foreign power that they see as an 
interloper on their own territory. It is also worth taking a look at the kind 
of damage that results from the use of destructive force: does killing a key 
Taliban commander reduce the problem, or does it simply clear the way 
for an even more radical and less reasonable insurgent to take over? Does 
it reduce the level of violence, or escalate it? By engaging in remote control 
assassinations with predator drones, are we encouraging a political solution 
or rendering an eventual solution virtually impossible? Does engaging 
in abusive interrogations and torture help us improve political stability 
or create even more radical extremism and confirm the worst suspicions 
about western immorality? What does extraordinary rendition—the act 
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of sending suspects to third world countries for abusive interrogation or 
detention that would not be legal in the US—do to our own commitment 
to justice? These are not questions which most military men are trained 
to look at objectively. I spent four years in the US Army, nearly half of 
it in Vietnam, and I was struck by the fact that officers, confronted. with 
complex cultural situations, often seemed less intelligent than some of the 
men under their command. The reason, I concluded, was that they were 
trained to act rather than to think, to make orders handed down to them 
work no matter what the cost, rather than to allow themselves to question 
whether the orders actually made any sense or not. The approach was 
captured in the opening lines of the Charge of the Light Brigade, “Theirs 
not to question why; theirs but to do or die.” The military is in a sense a 
weapon composed of men. Its purpose is the application of force, but it 
is not equipped to determine objectively when and how that force should 
be used. It depends on a civilian intelligence to direct it. And that is what 
is missing in the current international involvement in Afghanistan. The 
military is a part of the solution, but by its very nature, it is extremely 
difficult for it to conceptualize the solution on its own. Certainly there are 
civilians involved in policy, but they are often not listened to. 


The US calls the shots in Afghanistan and it is increasingly clear that Wash- 
ington has lost confidence in the ability of civilians to provide answers that 
work. Asa result the US State Department has a budget that is less than a 
tenth of the Pentagon’s budget. But while Washington is clearly betting 
on the Pentagon to solve the problem, the Pentagon has failed to do just 
that. General Petraeus—despite the enormous hopes pinned on him—is 
not likely to do much better. Petraeus’ first act after replacing McChrystal 
was to call a meeting of key players involved in ISAF. What was noticeable 
was the absence of Afghans in the meeting. It is not as though that is 
anything new. The conflict over strategy in Afghanistan surfaced months 
ago ina series of leaked memos while the Obama administration was strug- 
gling to devise a coherent policy. Back then, McChrystal argued forcefully 
for an Iraq-style surge. He wanted another 40,000 US troops along with 
another 10,000 troops from NATO allies. If he didn’t get it, the western 
supported government in Afghanistan was likely to collapse. The idea was 
to expand the US military presence enough to break the momentum of the 
Taliban’s aggressive gains, and then to get out. The argument was that once 
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the Taliban’s resistance was crushed, civil affairs and development projects 
could take over and start to win the Afghan population’s hearts and minds. 
After that, a NATO-supported civil government would have a chance to 
take hold. Counterinsurgency or COIN became the catchword of the day. 
It sounded reasonable enough, and President Obama went along with a 
30,000-troop increase, which from his point of view was about as much 
as the US public was likely to tolerate. The Europeans and Canada were 
already showing signs of wanting to pull out. 


An opposing point of view was presented by the US ambassador to 
Afghanistan, Karl Eikenberry, himself a former US Army general, but 
clearly someone who had escaped the bubble of military thinking and was 
now willing to consider a broader analysis of the situation. In a series 
of memos also leaked to the press, Eikenberry argued that a troop surge 
would be counterproductive. His reasoning was fairly straightforward. 
Afghanistan’s western-backed president Hamid Karzai has long-term goals 
that are quite different from the US. While Washington wants Afghanistan 
to stand on its own feet, Karzai’s objective is to guarantee that he has per- 
manent US protection. He knows that the moment the US pulls out, he 
will be finished, but with the US ensnared in Afghanistan, Karzai’s fragile 
power base can be maintained by payoffs financed both by corruption 
and western aid money. Eikenberry warned that as long as the US went 
for the military option, Karzai could stall efforts at reform. Moreover, 
by playing McChrystal off against the reform faction in Obama’s White 
House, Karzai could effectively neutralize pressure from the US to pull his 
act together. Eikenberry was overruled in the debate with McChrystal, 
but subsequent events suggest that he was right. Security has deteriorated 
under the McChrystal plan and casualties have risen. There is no indi- 
cation that Afghanistan is making any progress towards self-rule. Sure, 
various development projects look reasonably positive, but how long will 
they survive against a determined enemy that mixes local intimidation with 
populist propaganda against foreign intervention? 


War tends to be a pass-fail test. The winner takes all, and a few promising 
projects are not going to have any lasting impact unless a comprehensive 
solution is reached. That won’t happen as long as civilians, and more to 
the point, innocent women and children in people’s families, clans and 
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tribes are being killed and maimed. The more foreign troops in country, 
the more the political poison of collateral damage is likely to expand. In the 
long run, as Kipling pointed out in his novel, “The Man Who Would Be 
King,” The beauty and richness of Afghanistan can be exotically tempting, 
but the dreams of glory that it creates tend to be largely a mirage. What 
is more important is the damage that involvement in Afghanistan is likely 
to have on western societies, and specifically on the US. The fraying of 
what until now have been core American values—a belief in the rule of law, 
Habeas Corpus, a refusal to engage in acts such as torture or imprisonment 
without legal recourse, the rejection of political assassination—is becom- 
ing evident, and it is already raising serious questions about the depth of 
Barack Obama’s commitment to justice. The diversion of badly needed 
resources to an adventure that seems doomed to failure is also apparent. 


The CIA's claim that it needs to spend $100 million to hire military con- 
tractors, a euphemism for mercenaries, to protect US consulates in Herat 
and Kandahar over the coming year is a case in point that is made even 
more questionable by the fact that the company awarded the contract is 
Xe, formerly known as Blackwater, the company that was banned from 
Iraq for unacceptable behavior. The bottom line is that we find ourselves 
telling our own citizens in critical need of decent health care that we can’t 
afford it, while we pay dream salaries to adventurers in foreign lands. What 
all of this underscores is the inability of policy planners to provide a sensible 
strategy that goes beyond the tight parameters of the military mindset. 


The situation has evolved to the point where the military defines the op- 
tions almost by default. Clearly a balance needs to be restored, and there 
needs to be a larger vision of what is actually taking place and how to deal 
with it. Obama’s firing of McChrystal is a perfect opportunity to reset our 
priorities. Despite its tone of bravado, Michael Hastings’ article in Rolling 
Stone does a pretty good job of laying out many of these issues. Hastings 
provides a gripping snapshot of the mindset of McChrystal and his staff. 
As Hasting said afterwards, “I thought the public should know.” 


—Geneva, July 2010 


CHAPTER FORTY 


THE VIETNAM WAR 
ACCORDING TO LIEUTENANT 
DANGEROUS 


“Funny, biting, thoughtful, and wholly original . . . one of 
ithe best personal accounts to emerge from the Vietnam War.” 
— TIM O°BRIEN, author of The Things They Carried 


LIEUTENANT 
DANGEROUS 


A Vietnam War Memoir 
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UNWILLING 
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Who really remembers the Vietnam War? In realistic terms, not too 
many. Two-thirds of today’s population in America were still waiting to 
be born when the war ended in 1975. Despite the fact that the con- 
troversial fight that tore America apart is now part of America’s distant 
past, Jeff Danziger felt that this was the perfect time to write, Lieutenant 
Dangerous, a funny and engagingly insightful memoir of his rollercoaster 
experiences in the U.S. army when Americans were forced to deal with their 
first real experience at total military defeat. 
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The real stimulus for this book was Danziger’s attempt to explain what the 
war was like to a group of young Americans who in less fortunate times 
might have been eligible for the draft. His book is well worth reading. 
Danziger is one of America’s funniest political cartoonists and happily, he 
is equally talented as a writer. 


His book, which careens from political satire to wrenching personal his- 
tory with a highly palatable serving of social analysis, is as relevant today as 
it would have been when the events it describes were taking place. That’s 
because Danziger’s real subject is not just the war. It is about the defects in 
American society that made possible the catastrophic errors in judgment 
that resulted in the deaths of more than 50,000 American GIs and possibly 
two to three million Vietnamese. 


Towards the end of the book, Danziger asks Neil Sheehan, what we got out 
of the war. Sheehan, who covered the early stages of the war for the New 
York Times and then wrote The Bright and Shining Lie, responds that at 
least we will never do it again. Danziger replies that he is not so sure. 
Subsequent adventures, ranging from Ronald Reagan’s pathetic military 
occupation of Grenada and meddling in Central America to George W. 
Bush’s disastrous involvement in Afghanistan and then Iraq, are proof of 
Danziger’s prescience. 


The real villain in Danziger’s book is the corruption in America’s lack 
of a sense of civic responsibility that made the war possible, ultimately 
rendered military defeat inevitable and in the process made patriotism 
suspect. Danziger makes it abundantly clear from the first page that he 
never wanted to be there. 


For Danziger and for any young American just out of college, the draft, 
with its mandatory registration at age 18, was nothing less than a lethal 
game of roulette. The effect was to trap American youth in a pointless 
Washington policy blunder that they neither understood nor wanted to 
participate in. 
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Young Americans and the draft 


From the start, the system was both unfair and opaque. No one knew how 
draft boards were chosen or how they arrived at deciding who would have 
to go to Vietnam. Draft boards were local and there was a natural incentive 
to pick candidates who lacked political clout. For Danziger, the mistake 
was to register in one state and then to move to another, Vermont, as the 
war progressed. Since he was no longer around, his original draft board 
risked no political fallout in selecting him. 


In contrast to Danziger, others found the war relatively easy to dodge. 
George W. Bush, for instance, simply enrolled in an air national guard unit, 
created to shelter the sons of privilege and guarantee safe haven stateside. 
Bush never bothered to attend the fictional meetings. Donald Trump 
famously developed phantom “bone spurs.” Dick Cheney, later to rise to 
prominence as vice president and a confirmed chicken hawk, pleaded a 
weak heart. Danziger was clearly too much a straight shooter, too bright 
and too impressionable to resort to that sort of deviousness. 


My preference, in reading Danziger’s book is clearly with the author. I 
was called up by the draft roughly a year earlier than Danziger. I could 
easily have dodged that bullet, but for a number of reasons decided not to. 
Instead, I enlisted to have some leverage, but like everyone else, I eventually 
ended up in Vietnam. 
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In Danziger’s case, surrendering to the draft did not end his opposition 
to personal participation in the war. His major tactic, once he finished 
Basic Training, was to find new and imaginative ways to stall the Army 
long enough to keep it from sending him to Vietnam. His first orders were 
to study Vietnamese language at Fort Bliss in El Paso, Texas. It was not an 
auspicious assignment, but it entailed six months in a relatively risk-free 
environment. 


Hope springs eternal and Danziger deluded himself into thinking that 
even if he was sent to Vietnam, his language ability would probably assign 
him to a cushy staff job at a command headquarters as an interpreter or 
translator. Just to be safe, he applied to Officer Candidate School (OCS) — 
another six months delay. A number of technicalities ruled out OCS, but 
under new rules the fact that he had already graduated from a university 
cleared the way fora direct appointmentas an officer. His instant transition 
from private to 2nd lieutenant only served to convince Danziger that the 
U.S. Army was really desperate. 


Nevertheless, he still hoped for something connected to intelligence work 
in a cushy and relatively safe office. No such luck. In classic military fash- 
ion, he found himself assigned to work as an ordinance officer—essentially 
a glorified mechanic, servicing worn out artillery pieces, ammunition and 
bombs and, as it turned out, repairing aging truck engines. After wasting 
just enough time to forget most of the Vietnamese he had learned, he 
was finally shipped off to Vietnam and assigned to replace the barrels of 
Howitzers that tended to wear out after repeated firings. He soon realized 
that no matter where you were in Vietnam, no matter what job you had, 
there were no front lines. You could just as easily get killed anywhere doing 
nothing. 
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Vets 


DO YOU EVER GET USED TO THIS? YOU MIGHT AS WELL. 
EVERYONE ELSE HAS. 


TANZIGER- 
Aug 122021 (9610) The Runt tread, 


Visions of Vietnam nearly five decades later. 
Vietnam: Nowhere was really safe 


Before long, despite his best efforts at procrastination, Danziger found 
himself in the thick of it. When the commander of his ordinance de- 
tachment rotated back to the US, leaving Danziger in charge, his advice 
to Danziger was to look authoritative, say as little as possible and let his 
sergeants run the show. All that was fine, but it didn’t make Vietnam any 
less dangerous. 


It did not take long to realize that the war was going nowhere fast. The ul- 
timate objective, creating a viable government for South Vietnam, seemed 
farther off than ever. The main reason for keeping the enterprise going 
was that while American GIs and Vietnamese were dying, some people 
were making a great deal of money. The war was definitely good for big 
business, whether you were selling equipment, uniforms, ammunition or 
an assortment of bizarre weaponry which often seemed flat-out ridiculous. 


Before shipping off to Vietnam, Danziger had already encountered a giant 
machine designed to dig instant trenches by injecting fuel into the ground 
and then detonating small explosions thanks to a sort of sparkplug con- 
traption. The downside was that the repeated explosions eventually tore 
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the machine apart. It looked good on paper. The chances of it working in 
combat were next to zero. 


Likewise, Danziger encountered the infamous M113 armored personnel 
carrier, better known as an APC, which for some reason the Pentagon 
had bought in massive quantities at around $300,000 a pop. Inexplicably 
manufactured by the Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation (MPC), 
this mobile metal coffin was ostensibly designed to shield soldiers from 
gunfire and shrapnel. The only drawback was that a North Vietnamese 
B-40 rocket grenade with its shaped explosive charge could easily pierce its 
walls and eviscerate anyone dumb enough to be inside with ricocheting 
shrapnel. In fact, an M-16 bullet could also go right through the APC’s 


walls. 


Not surprisingly, soldiers refused to shelter inside the thing. Instead, they 
sat on top and tried to take cover behind strategically placed sandbags. 
Other weapons were even more bizarre. Danziger reports that the army 
experimented with a heliborne device that was supposed to detect the 
sweat from enemy exertion. When a troop concentration was detected 
beneath the jungle canopy, B-52 bombers would be called in to annihilate 
the enemy forces. As soon as the North Vietnamese realized the trick, they 
hung plastic bags of urine from the trees, and another million dollars worth 
of ordinance was dropped where it could do the least damage, except to the 
American taxpayer. 
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Gaining a deeper understanding of the war 


After he had been in Vietnam for a while, Danziger’s spotty knowledge of 
Vietnamese finally did get him assigned as a liaison with South Vietnamese 
troops and he began to have a deeper understanding of the real reasons why 
the war could never succeed. If the Americans had been pressed into mili- 
tary service against their will, the ordinary South Vietnamese soldiers were 
even more reluctant warriors. The Vietnamese who worked with Danziger 
began calling him, Lieutenant Dangerous. It was easier to pronounce than 
his real name, but it also captured his readiness to expose himself in risky 
places despite his sentiments against the war. 
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Danziger clearly felt sympathy for his Vietnamese counterparts, but he 
soon realized that the only glue holding the whole show together was 
corruption. Ifhe had tried to steer clear of useless combat, he was not alone. 
Everyone else was simply trying to stay alive. 


Toward the end of his tour, American GIs began letting their officers 
know that they would no longer attack the supposed enemy aggressively. 
American officers who failed to get the message were “fragged.” A frag- 
mentation grenade was tossed in their direction. Initially, the pin was left 
in the grenade so it didn’t go off, but if the message still didn’t get through, 
some of the most aggressive officers were simply killed in action — no one 
could say by whom. The war was doomed, not by a communist victory 
but by the fact that US soldiers had let it be known that for the most part, 
they were no longer prepared to fight. 


The culmination came when the U.S. tried to get the South Vietnamese to 
launch an offensive, dubbed Lam Son 719, which was intended to go into 
Laos and cut the Ho Chi Minh Trail that ran supplies into South Vietnam. 
The badly conceived operation constituted a suicide mission for helicopter 
pilots and many South Vietnamese pilots refused to fly. Soon a growing 
number of American pilots refused to fly as well. 


Danziger found himself in the middle of a chaotic situation in which no 
one seemed to know what they were doing or why. By then he had served 
his year in Vietnam and was technically authorized to leave. With his time 
up, he received orders to leave both Vietnam and finally the Army. He 
received a Bronze Star and an Air medal for his service, but he had the 
conviction that the war had not accomplished much of anything, except 
that he was now more serious and mature than when he had first landed 
in country. 


My own experience in Vietnam had an uncanny similarity to 
Danziger’s. Like Danziger, I had gone through Basic Training at Fort Dix 
and was then assigned to Fort Bliss in Texas. Instead of Vietnamese, I had 
studied how to maintain and repair the computer systems that control the 
USS. continental Air Defense. Through an accidental series of events, I 
transferred into Military Intelligence, went through six months of training 
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and then another six months at the US State Department’s Foreign Service 
Institute just outside Washington DC. 


While Danziger studied Vietnamese, I studied French. One of the students 
in my class was an Army colonel who was about to be assigned as a military 
attaché to an African country. He had just finished a tour managing com- 
munications for the White House and he was plugged into developments 
in the Pentagon. We had lunch together most days. It was early 1967. 

“Westmoreland can’t hack it,” the colonel told me confidentially. “We're 
going to replace him with the current Army Chief of Staff, Creighton 
Abrams.” It was almost a year before the 1968 Tet offensive. 


More than just a misguided war 


My military service in Vietnam ended in February 1969 just as Danziger 
was about to begin his. Once out of the army, I stayed in the U.S. for a few 
weeks and then went back to Vietnam to work as a freelance journalist. 
I had made too many Vietnamese friends to simply let the matter drop. 
I worked first for Metromedia, a broadcast network and then for NBC 
News. I remember calling the U.S. command ona story. “We’ve been told 
not to talk to you,” the colonel at the other end of the line said, “They say 
you're dangerous.” I laughed, “That’s the nicest thing anyone has said to 
me all week,” I said. 


Returning to the U.S., Danziger tried to put the war behind him and 
taught English for a number of years. In his book, he clearly thinks that 
the war was a misguided affair that accomplished nothing, but in the 
more than forty years since the war ended, Danziger began working for 
newspapers and today he is one of America’s most successful syndicated 
political cartoonists. It’s hard not to think that his frustrating experiences 
in Vietnam played an important role in sharpening his critical eye when it 
comes to deflating political folly. 


None of my experiences in Vietnam advanced the war effort by an iota, 
but what I learned from the experience proved invaluable in an eclectic 
career in journalism that followed. In 1994, I went back to Vietnam 
as TIME Magazine’s bureau chief for Southeast Asia. I interviewed the 
North Vietnamese generals who had organized the final occupation of 
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Saigon, now renamed Ho Chi Minh City. When I asked the generals 
what they had thought about Westmoreland, their response was sur- 
prising. “We thought he was honorable,” said a general. “They would,” 
a TIME editor told me. “He lost the war.” 


I traveled the length of Vietnam from the Chinese border to the southern 
Delta in the late 1990s. When people asked my nationality, my answer was 
“Ngoui My — American” which also means beautiful people. Americans 
were extraordinarily popular — much more so than Russians, who pre- 
tended to be American but were casually dismissed by the Vietnamese as 
“Americans without dollars.” 


When I talked politics with Vietnamese friends, the invariable response 
was “Well, it is and it isn’t.” In the Asian view of history a thing or an 
event can be simultaneously bad and good — it depends on your point of 
view. Today, Vietnam has opened its ports to ships from the U.S. Navy 
and looks to America for support in guaranteeing freedom of navigation 
in the South China Sea. 


No one doubts that we lost the war, but in losing it and letting the Viet- 
namese take control of their own country without us, we secured a future 
victory of sorts. By defeating the world’s most powerful military power, 
the Vietnamese gained the confidence they needed to create their own 
country. 


“Don’t be fooled,” an American who lives in Hanoi told me recently. “This 
may be the nicest police state in the world, but it is still a police state.” 
Vietnam today is by no means perfect, but for most Vietnamese, it seems 
good enough. For much of the west, Vietnam has emerged as something 
of a capitalist manufacturing powerhouse with some surprising advantages 
over China. 


None of that is much consolation to the more thN 50,000 Americans 
who died in Vietnam or the hundreds of thousands who were horribly 
wounded and maimed during the war. Regardless of where Vietnam is 
today, the war was a folly brought on by ignorance in Washington and 
fueled by the greed of profiteers who saw the war as a golden opportunity 
to make some quick bucks. 
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That formula has not changed. Danziger’s book is a note to the wise. You 
can forget about the Vietnam War. Certainly, the past cannot be recovered. 
But it pays to be on guard not to repeat the same mistakes in the future. 
That seems to be the message worth remembering in Danziger’s account. 
It is a fine book and well worth reading. 


—-Philadelphia, October 2021 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


REMEMBERING TRANG BANG 


Nick Ut's famous photograph. 


Every now and then an image captures the public’s imagination and comes 
to symbolize a turning point in history. Nick Ut’s prize-winning photo- 
graph of Phan thi Kim Phuc running from a napalm attack against the 
village of Trang Bang during the Vietnam war is that kind of photograph. 
Nick’s photograph captured the general horror of war and its effect on 
innocent children so powerfully that it still grips our emotions. Ina sense, 
the picture is as much about us as it is about the subjects experiencing the 
cataclysm that has just taken place. It confirms graphically, a truth that is 
too powerful to ignore, that this kind of horror should never have been 
allowed to happen, and moreover that it should never have been sanctioned 
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by the authorities governing the country that we as Americans thought of 
as home. 


David Burnett, one of the best photographers to emerge from covering 
the war, later admitted to missing the photograph partially because he was 
focused on trying to load a fresh roll of film into his notoriously difficult 
Leica. I missed the story simply because I did not want to be in Trang 
Bang. When the incident happened in the summer of 1972, I was working 
for NBC News as a radio correspondent, and trying to shoot news film 
with an old 16-mm, wind-up Filmo camera that was made out of pig iron 
and weighed a ton. I used to take a jeep and drive out from Saigon into 
the surrounding countryside in the mornings to judge the temperature 
of what was happening. The day before Nick Ut took his photograph, I 
arrived at Trang Bang and felt that something was not right with the village. 
It was too quiet. 


I parked the jeep near the town square and headed off behind the houses 
on foot. Behind a stone cottage next to a pile of new coffins, I encountered 
a South Vietnamese soldier who looked very nervous. I asked him, whis- 
pering in my limited Vietnamese, if he knew where the VC were. He put a 
finger to his mouth to signal silence and then pointed around the corner. 
No one fired a shot, but I had the feeling that enemy and friendly forces 
were standing within a few feet of each other. I walked back to the jeep 
and drove to the edge of town away from the half that was still occupied. 
I got out of the jeep and crouched in a ditch by the side of the road. 


South Vietnamese dive bombers--ancient propeller planes from World 
War II--made several passes and dropped their bombs. I tried to capture 
the plane in the viewfinder of my Filmo as it seemed to fly straight at me, 
and then the black losing of a bomb dropped from under its fuselage and 
fluttered crazily towards the ground. This was, I thought, a very unhealthy 
place. What had impressed me most about it, though, was the incongruity 
of two combatants circling each other silently in a silent village waiting for 
a small apocalypse to erupt. 


By then, I had already spent five years in Vietnam. The chaos of the war had 
begun to seem normal. I exhausted three or four rolls of film, climbed back 
into the jeep and drove back to Saigon. I went back to the NBC office in 
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the Eden building to file my story. NBC’s office was next to the AP office 
opn the same floor. Nick Ut was just stepping into the hallway as I passed 
by. “Any suggestions on where to go tomorrow?” he asked. I said that I 
thought that something was about to happen at Trang Bang. What I did 
not say to Nick is that I did not want to be there when it happened. 


—-Philadelphia, 2022 


CHAPTER FORTY-I WO 


ON REPORTING THE WARS 


Kevin Carter's famous photograph 


Me st 


It was an image once seen never forgotten, what James Joyce referred to as 
an epiphany, a crystal instant when everything suddenly becomes clear. 


The photograph shows a small Sudanese girl, leathery skin pulled tight over 
tiny bones, an enormous vulture standing just behind, waiting patiently 
for the inevitable climax. After he had taken the photograph, Kevin Carter 
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said he chased the bird away and then sat down against a tree, smoked a 
cigarette, and began to cry. 


He did not stay to find out what happened to the girl. Fourteen months 
later, Carter, a freelance photographer from South Africa, won the Pulitzer 
Prize. A little more than two months after that he committed suicide. 


Carter’s death touched a nerve in many reporters, and it raised some 
troubling, very personal questions about contemporary journalism. War 
reporting has always been a morally troubling job. Is the reporter a witness 
to history, or a ghoul personally profiting from human misery? 


To witness the most intense moments of people pushed beyond the limits 
is by its nature a potentially obscene invasion of personal privacy, a candid 
photograph of the human soul in torment. No permission for this invasion 
is asked for or given. Excuses can be made. It can be argued that the cause 
is just. But guilt is inevitable. 


In World War II, Magnum photographer Robert Capa recalled flying on a 
US bombing mission without taking any photographs until the plane was 
returning to England and ran into intense antiaircraft fire. When an officer 
tried to give emergency medical aid to a horribly wounded airman who was 
clearly dying, Capa ran through several roles of film. 


The officer lashed out at Capa, saying, “I guess this is what you were waiting 
for all along?” Of course, it was. The officer might as well as have been 
saying, “I guess you hope that I will be next.” The feeling of guilt in these 
situations is human, unavoidable and irrelevant. It is not the witness to 
history, or his motivation that counts. It is history itself that is important. 


In the film, “Wild Strawberries,” the Swedish film director Ingmar 
Bergman describes a world-famous doctor en route to Stockholm to re- 
ceive the Nobel Prize. In a dream sequence, the doctor sits in a classroom 
during an examination with only one question: What is the primary oblig- 
ation of a physician? The doctor cannot answer. Finally, the examiner says: 
“The first obligation of a physician is to beg forgiveness.” 


Bergman’s observation is one that reporters and photographers would do 
well to remember. They may not be physicians, but by relaying reality they 
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provide humanity with the means to cure its ills; yet as quantum mechan- 
ics demonstrates, every observation alters the environment in which it is 
made. 


The superficial assumption in Kevin Carter’s death was that he was sen- 
sitive and had been pushed over the edge by the human tragedies, which 
he had witnessed. Yet it was Carter who sought out these tragedies. Scott 
Macleod, in a moving piece in TIME, points out that Carter’s friends 
saw other motives. When an editor phoned Carter from New York to 
announce that he had won the Pulitzer, Carter rambled on about personal 
problems, many of them seemingly connected to making enough money 
as a freelancer. 


“Kevin, you have won the Pulitzer,” said the editor. “None of these things 
are going to matter.” She was wrong. 


The truth is that only Carter knows what was really going on in his head 
at the time. But whatever Carter’s inner demons were, there is no question 
that covering wars and calamities today involves facing a different, and far 
more complex world than reporters faced 50 years ago. 


If you read World War II dispatches today, there is a naive tone to many of 
them, an almost boosterish quality, verging on propaganda. Even a great 
reporter like Ernie Pyle dispenses advice on how to raise the morale of 
American Gls, while rarely questioning the basic premise of the war itself. 


There was no question back then that the cause was just, that the struggle 
was worth the effort, and that the enemy, regardless of his humanity, must 
be defeated, and that everyone needed to stand together to survive. It may 
be the last time that the world seems that clearly defined. 


In Vietnam, the cause, if not unjust, was often misguided. History has 
shown that it was a war that paradoxically the United States could only 
win by losing. If Vietnam is enthusiastic about reconnecting with the US 
today, and about launching a free market economy, it is precisely because 
the US left when it did. Had the US succeeded in suppressing the Viet 
Cong, it might have faced simmering discontent, rampant corruption and 
a ceaseless drain on US resources for an indefinite period. 
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stege of Ben Het, Vietnam (photo by William 
Dowell) 


Vietnam was important to Americans mostly because it involved Amer- 
icans and America. Even at the time it was not the biggest or the most 
brutal war being fought. The war between East and West Pakistan that led 
to the creation of Bangladesh created more casualties, refugees and horror 
in six months than Vietnam had over 10 years, yet it remained beyond the 


public’s grasp. 


In 1971, after reporting for NBC about nearly six million refugees gath- 
ered in a camp without any means of sanitation outside Calcutta, I flew 


back to 


New York. “It must have been terrible,” said a secretary in the newsroom. 
I said that in fact, it was. “It doesn’t mean anything to me,” the secretary 
admitted. “The numbers are too big.” Foreign correspondents, trying to 
sell stories to their editors, maintain a cynical rating system. One American 
is worth 15 Frenchmen, which are worth 20,000 Africans, which might be 
worth a million Asians. 


But in a subtle way, Vietnam created a taste for blood in the news. So many 
reporters had cut their teeth on the war in Vietnam and started their careers 
there that a natural tendency developed to rely on violence to get people’s 


attention. Network T'V producers referred to their approach to the news 
as “buckets of blood.” 
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The complex motives for doing a story can have a devastating effect on 
the psyche. After starting off as a freelancer in Vietnam, I can remember 
sitting in a café and meditating on the symbiotic relationship between war 
and career. You hated the war, but its end would put you out of a job. 
When a news organization or a reporter begins to rely on the shock effect 
of war, the power inherent in the situation gradually wears off, leaving a 
sour aftertaste. 


Beirut, the next big war after Vietnam, clearly had this effect. Vietnam was 
fought over principles, whether misguided or not. Beirut was essentially 
a war between clans in which all sides were mean and reprehensible, and 
in which the only concern of the participants was personal gain. Six years 
after Vietnam, I walked into the bar of the 


Commodore Hotel in Beirut and recognized a number of reporters who 
had covered Vietnam. War stories that had once seemed interesting now 
sounded dull and pointless. Young men who had looked for life among the 
dead now seemed to be looking for kicks, needing a new fix of danger to 
feel as though they were alive. 


Reporters looking for new wars to cover could still write about frivolous 
absurdities like the murderous Syrianbacked Marabatoun militia who wore 
rose colored, tightly tailored fatigues and drove around in skyblue armor 
ed cars. But once the senselessness of the fighting had been illustrated, the 
re was not much reason for staying around. A few reporters still returned wi 
th tragic images, but the public gradually ceased to care. 


Finally, even sympathy for hostages began to fade. War continued to be 
a powerful emotional stimulant—but it was stimulation without direc- 
tion. News organizations that continued to report on the senseless carnage 
raised suspicions about motives. Instead of history, it began to look like 
voyeurism for profit. To a certain extent it was. Network executives became 
obsessed with ratings, and producers grumbled about “infotainment.” 
Print newspapers and magazines agonized about keeping up with TV. 
On the battlefront, some photographers refused offers from militiamen 
to carry out executions or to take sniper shots at victims just for a photo 
spread in a picture magazine. Others raised dark suspicions among their 
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colleagues. If the public felt manipulated and began to mistrust the media, 
it had good reason. 


Ina sense the breakup and feuding in former Yugoslavia was the aggravated 
extension of the Beirut experience and it produced the final Balkaniza- 
tion of the media. The fight for Bosnia was possibly the most dangerous, 
mindless and cruel war that anyone had covered in the last half of the 
20th century. It took the highest toll of journalists. But when a journalist 
was killed in Bosnia, hardly anyone remembered his or her name. It was 
assumed that another naive kid had gone out to make a reputation for 
himself. If the war met with apathy, it was partly because no one could 
think of anything to say that had not already been said before, or which 
shed new light on the human condition. 


As a sideshow, Desert Storm, which finally drove Iraq’s Saddam Hussein 
from Kuwait, marked a watershed of sorts. It was war prepackaged as fas 
t food for a generation raised on Nintendo, a Big Mac for the emotions an 
d the mind. Desert Storm made CNN a household word, yet there was littl 
ethat CNN did during the war that left alasting impression once it was over. 


It was a war that was nearly impossible to cover because it mostly consisted 
of elaborate preparations for a ground offensive that was over in only four 
days. By the time that Desert Storm hit, many of the journalists who had 
covered Vietnam had risen to relatively high ranking editorial positions. 


Most spent their time phoning reporters and urging them to “get into the 
action.” The idea was absurd. Vietnam was a guerrilla war in which it really 
had been possible to take a taxi to the site of a battle. In contrast, Desert 
Storm involved thousands of armored vehicles moving at 50 miles an hour 
across a featureless desert obscured by a semi-perpetual cloud of sand and 
dust. 


It was gigantic, motorized chess game. Unless you were ready to be crushed 
like a bug by a heavy tank, it was not the kind of place to go for a casual 
drive in the dunes. 


You could talk to soldiers, but they had no idea of where they were or how 
they fit into the grand scheme of things. What you ended up with was 
inarticulate adolescents playing Rambo. 
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Desert Storm was lauded by the Pentagon as both a military victory and 
a final victory over the press, which the Pentagon prided itself on having 
manipulated to an unprecedented degree. 


In Kuwait, a few weeks after the war, I ran into a Saudi information officer 
bragging loudly about teaching the Kuwaitis how to manipulate western 
reporters. “It’s easy,” he said, “but these guys just don’t know how to do it 


yet.” 

But the military victory in Desert Storm was an anomaly. The open desert 
was suited to American superior armor and airpower that is unlikely to 
recur in other conflicts. The Iraqi threat to the US had largely been a 
bluff that followed a serious miscalculation. No fools, the Iraqis had never 
seriously intended to fight the US. 


When American tanks crashed through the Iraqi lines, one Iraqi soldier 
shouted, “What took you so long?” 


For the Pentagon, press manipulation turned into a Pyrrhic victory. Most 
of the press had been opposed to Saddam Hussein all along, but Pentagon 
efforts to keep the press from contact with American soldiers meant that 
almost nothing written about the war had a human dimension. The result 
was that the victory was quickly forgotten. Even its hero, general “Stormin’ 
Norman” Schwarzkopf faded quickly into obscurity. 


To a certain extent, Somalia was an attempt to recapture the ephemeral 
excitement of Desert Storm. It degenerated into farce when the spin went 
out of control. Jealous of the publicity that the US Army had reaped with 
Desert Storm, the US Marines tipped off reporters that they planned to 
launch an amphibious landing to put troops on Mogadishu’s beachfront 
towards midnight. 


Recon troops paddled their rubber boats to the beach under cover of dark- 
ness only to find that they were heavily outnumbered by TV camera crews. 
The Pentagon later protested that the unruly mob scene that followed had 
put American lives at risk. The “photo op” turned into a public relations 
nightmare. 
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Since the days of Evelyn Waugh’s Scoop, Africa has often been a cata- 
strophically mismanaged. news story. It was usually far enough away that 
it didn’t really matter much. But Somalia raised important contemporary 
questions, which the media never quite got around to answering. The 
question, which no one touched on, was the fact that Somalia’s formerly 
nomadic population had swollen to a size that the country’s barren earth 
could no longer support. Relief and emergency food aid intended to stave 
off famine exacerbated the problem by leaving more mouths to feed. 


Somalia marked a watershed of sorts. It was a situation for which there was 
no real solution, other than to have the population become wards of the 
international community’s humanitarian charity in perpetuity, or die in 
such enormous numbers that it might eventually shrink to a sustainable 
level. 


Little of the news coverage of Somalia dared to deal with that stark state 
of affairs, or of the dilemma that it posed for Western donors. Instead, the 
public was subjected to an unending stream of images and descriptions of 
horror with little insight as to what anyone might actually do about it. 


The images may have helped the TV ratings, but the essence of the warning 
that Somalia offered to the rest of the world remained elusive. Eventually, 
the public grew jaded. Finally, American troops were pulled out and sent 
home. There was no explanation of how things might eventually improve. 
No one seemed to care anymore. 


That apathy and sense of impotence eventually led to the United Nations, 
under direction from the United States and other members of the UN Se- 
curity Council, deciding to withhold assistance that might have prevented 
the genocide in Rwanda that followed shortly afterward. 


In all fairness, the carnage in Rwanda was so enormous that even a jaded 
public was forced to stop and take notice. On the Richter scale of inhu- 
manity and heinousness, Rwanda ranked an indisputable 10. 


Rwanda gained attention, but beyond the dimensions of the tragedy, what 
can one really say about it except that it had once again moved the goalposts 
for human atrocity against fellow humans? “I was there,” a news editor on 
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Hong Kong’s South China Morning Post told me. I asked how long he had 
stayed. “A week,” he said. “That was all I needed.” 


It is in this atmosphere that reporters covering wars find themselves these 
days. Most of the wars are increasingly nasty, very dangerous, and in con- 
trast to World War II and Vietnam, which marked turning points in his- 
tory, it is increasingly hard to say what these wars are really accomplishing. 


While Rwanda was going on, I had been in Cambodia, and I flew on 
an obsolete Russian MI-8 helicopter into the Khmer Rouge stronghold 
of Pailin, which at the time was briefly under the control of Cambodian 
government forces. 


I spent several hours that night at a forward post next to a cluster of tanks, 
and I sipped brandy with a gaggle of Cambodian generals—all of them in 
their early 20s-- who drunkenly insisted that the Khmer Rouge were no 
longer a threat. “Pailin is not Dien Bien Phu,” one told me confidently. 
“Cambodia is no Vietnam.” 


A day later, Pailin was overrun by a group of tribal mercenaries, hired for 
the occasion by the Khmer Rouge. “We spent $2 billion so that we could 
forget about Cambodia,” an American diplomat said somewhat cynically. 
“We didn’t get our money’s worth.” 


Why cover wars that no one cares about? It is a question that Kevin Carter 
must have asked himself. The short answer is that the coverage is less than 
it used to be. The few reporters that still go in for “bang-bang,” do so for 
a multiplicity of reasons. Some are honorable. Some are less honorable. 
Some want to escape. Others want to be famous, or simply to hold on to 
their jobs. 


Editors want to sell newspapers and boost ratings. Wars are expensive. It’s 
always a gamble. 


Ona personal level, the only motive that stands the test of time is the desire 
to know for oneself what is happening and to write history. From that 
perspective, audience ratings and readership surveys become meaningless. 
“Communication then is secondary,” Henry Miller once said about writ- 
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ing. “It is perpetuation that is important. For this, only one good reader is 
necessary.” 


In the end, as in Capa’s time, the motive probably doesn’t matter. It does 
not really matter why Kevin Carter killed himself, or even what kind of 
person he was. The photographs that he took will last for eternity. What 
matters is that history happened and that it will remain in our conscious- 
ness and part of who we are because for whatever reason someone was there 
to record it. 


——-New York, 2001 
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